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PREFACE. 



The delay in bringing out this volume has been chiefly 
owing to the labour bestowed upon the Oration for the Crown, 
in which after all I feel I have but imperfectly succeeded. 
He is indeed a confident man who can satisfy himself upon 
such a task. The previous translations which I have con- 
sulted, I should rather say which I have constantly had 
before me, are those of Leland, Francis, Lord Brougham, 
Spillan, Auger, Jacobs, and Pabst. I believe there are some 
others, which I have not seen. These however I have care- 
fully perused and corapared; and to all the translators I 
am indebted for their assistance, but especially to Jacobs, of 
whose valuable notes and dissertations I have made ample 
use. It is a pity that his labours have been confined to the 
political speeches of Demosthenes. 

Shilleto's edition of the Oration on the Embassy was un- 
fortunately not put into my hands until I had completed the 
first half of the translation. The author has proved himself 
to be one of the profoundest of English scholars. His plan 
of writing critical notes in Latin, and explanatory in EngUsh, 
is novel, but not unattended with advantage. 
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THE 

OEATIONS OP DEMOSTHENES. 



THE ORATIOK ON THE CKOWN. 



This has jastly been considered the greatest speech of the greatest 
orator in the world. It derives an additional interest from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the last great speech deliyered in Athens. The 
subject matter of it is virtnally a justification of the whole public 
policy and life of Demosthenes ; while in point of form it is a defence 
of Gtesiphon for a decree which he proposed in favour of Demo- 
sthenes, B. c. 838, not long after the battle of Cheeronea. 

When the news of that disastrous battle reached Athens, the people 
were in the utmost consternation. Nothing less was expected Uutn 
an immediate invasion of Attica by the conqueror ; and strong mea- 
sures were taken, under the advice of Hyperides, to put the city in a 
posture of defence. One of the most important was the repair of the 
walls and ramparts. Demosthenes at this time held the office of 
conservator of walls, having been appointed by his own tribe at the 
end of the year B.a 339. The reparation, which had been com- 
menced before, but suspended during the late campaign, was now 
rigoroasly prosecuted. He himself superintended the work, and 
expended on it three talents of his own money, beyond what was 
allowed out of the public treasury. 

The fears of the people were not realized. Philip, while he 'chastised 
the Thebans, treated the Athenians with moderation and clemency ; 
restoring their prisoners without ransom, burying their dead upon 
the field, and sending their bones to Athens. He deprived them 
indeed of most of their foreign possessions, but even enlarged their 
domestic territory by the addition of Oropus. 

It seemed that the whole foundation upon which the credit and in- 
fiaence of Demosthenes had rested was overthrown. The hopes which 
he had held out of successful resistance to Philip, of re-establishing 
Athenian asceudancy, or maintaining the independence of Greece, 
were now proved to be fallacious. The alliance of Thebes, his last 
great measure for the protection of Athens, appeared to have been 
the immediate cause of her defeat and disgrace. The'very moderation 
VOL. n. B 
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2 THE ORATIONS OP DEMOSTHENES. 

with which Philip had nsed his yictory looked like a reproach to the 
orator, who had so often denounced his cmelties before the Athenian 
assembly, and warned them of his deadly hostility to Athens. 

The Macedonian party considered that the time was come for the humi- 
liation of their adversary. They assailed him with prosecutions. The 
peace which Athens concluded with Macedonia was the signal for 
war agaiaat Demo8tb«ie& But his eoexaiea were mistaken in their 
reckoning, when tfaey sopposed that the people would feel resenttnent 

, against him as the author of their misfortunes. The Athenians took 
a juster and nobler view of the matter : they judged not of his coun- 
sels by the result, but by their own intrinsic merit. Demosthenes 
came clear and triumphant out of every prosecution; and while 
Lysicles the general was condemned to capital punishment for his 
misconduct of the war, Demosthenes Teo^^ed from his countrymen a 
signal proof of their esteem and confidence, being appointed to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration in honour of the citizena who had fallen at 
Chceronea. 

About the same time, and not many months after the battle, Ctesiphon 
introduced a bill to the Council of Five Hundred, proposing to reward 
Demosthenes for his gifts of money to the public, and for his generaL 
integrity and good oonduct as a statesman. It is not unlikely that 
the Yery object of this measure was to stop the attacks upon Demo- 
sthenes, and to give him the opportunity, in case it should be opposed, 
of justifying the whole course of his political lifQ. With that view 
was inserted the clause eulogising his general character as a states- 
man. The Macedonian party naturally regarded this clause as a 
reflection upon themselves, and a virtual condemnation of the policy 
which they had for so many years espoused. They felt themselves 
therefore compelled to make a stand against it ,* and they resolved 
upon a course, which was open to them according to the Athenian^ 
laws, of indicting Ctesiphon as the author of an illegal measure. His** 
bill, having been approved by the council, and then brought before 
the popular assembly, was passed in the shape of a decree, by which 
it was declared to be the will of the council and people of Athens, 
** that Demosthenes should be presented with a golden crown, and 
that a proclamation should be made in the theatre, at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new tragedies, an- 
nouncing that Demosthenes was rewarded by the people, with a 
golden crown for his integrity, for the goodwill which he had 
invariably displayed towards all the Greeks and towards the people of 
Athens, and also for his magnanimity, and because he had ever both 
by word and deed promoted the interests of the people, and been 
zealous to do all the good in his power." This decree, as the opposite 
party conceived, was open to three objections, two of which were 

' chiefly of a legal nature ; the other, while it equally assumed a legal 
form, called in question the real merits of Ctesiphon's motion. An 
indictment, embodying all the objections, was preferred before the 
archon, the chief magistrate of Athens, to whose cognizance a cri- 
minal proceeding of this kind appertained. The prosecutor was 
iBschines, the second of Athenian orators, the deadly enemy of 
Demosthenes, who would not only be considered by his party as the 
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fittest pa^mm to «o(iiduei liie euam, but was sthnvHvted to it by ereiy 
xnotiTe of rivalry and revenge. Tiie iAdictnent, after reciting the 
decree, alleged that it violated the Athenian laws in three points, as 
follows : — 
First, becaase it vras nnlawfal to make £ftlfie allegstions In any of the / 

state documents : 
Secondly, because it was unlawful to confer a crown upon any person 
-who had an account to render of his official conduct; and Demo- 2 
sthenes was both a conservator of walls and a treasure «f the theoric 
fvnd: 
ThirdJy, because St was unkwM to proclaim the honour of a crown in ^ 
the theatre at the IMonysiasi festival, at the performance of the new ^ 
tragedies ; the law being, that if the council gave a crown, it d^uld 
he publiriied in the council-hall; if the people, in the pnyz at the 
popular assembly. 
The first of ttbese points raised the substantial question at issue— viz. 
whether the decree of Otesiphon had stated a £dsehood, when it 
assigned the virtue and patriotism ci Demosthenes as reasons for 
conferring public honour upon him. The other two, while they were 
sainly of a technical diaraeter, were strongly relied on by iEischines 
as affording him the means of securing a verdict. 
Kotioe of intention to indict had probably been given at the time when 
the decree was passed. The bill was actually preferred on the sixth 
of Elaphebolion, 6.0. 338, eight months after the battle of Chseronea, 
and a few days before the Dionysian festival, at which the honour 
co^erred upon Demosthenes was to have been proclaimed. It had 
this immediate consequence, that the decree of Ctesiphon could not 
be canried into effect till after the trial ; and thus one end, at least, 
was gained by iBschines and his party, — ^the satisfaction of having 
» suspended their adversary's triumph. But whether they were deterred 
by the failure of other prosecutions against Demosthenes, or whether 
they judged from the temper of the people that they had but little 
<^ance of success, the indictment of Ctesiphon was suffered to lie 
dormant for more than seven years, and was not brought to trial till 
the year b.c. 830. It may seem strange that the law of Athens should . 
have allowed a criminal prosecution to hang over a man for so long a 
period ; but it must be borne in mind that the proceeding against 
Ctesiphon not only involved a charge personally affecting him, but 
had ihe further, and ostensibly the more important, object of main- 
taining the purity of the law itself, and preventing an unconstitu- 
tional decree from being recorded in the public archives. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the case would never have been revived, but for 
the occurrence of political events which seemed to afford a favourable 
opportunity. 
Within two years after his victory at ChsBronea, Philip had perished by 
the hand of an assassin. The hopes that were excited in Greece by 
the news of his death were quickly dispelled by the vigorous measures 
of his successor. Kotwithstanding the efforts of Demosthenes, it was 
found impossible to concert any feasible plan for a union of the 
Greek states against Macedonia. The rash revolt of the Thebans was 
punished by the extirpation of their city, which struck terror into tho 

b2 
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Teiy heart of Greece. AthenB, snspected of aiding^ the insnrgentsy 
hastened to appease the conqueror by hnmble submission ; and when 
he insisted on the delivery up of their principal orators, including 
Demosthenes, it was with diflSculty that he was prevailed upon to 
accept a less severe measure of satisfaction. The debate which took 
place in the Athenian assembly upon this demand of Alexander 
shows, that Demosthenes must still have been in high esteem at 
Athens. The feelings of the people, notwithstanding their fears, were 
against the delivery of the orators; and Phocion's counsel, uiging 
them to surrender themselves for the public good, was not well 
received. Alexander in the year following (b.o. 334) passed over into 
Asia, and commenced his career of conquest. Meanwhile Greece had 
a breathing time. The states that sighed for freedom looked with 
anxious expectation for every intelligence from the scene of war, as if 
all their hopes depended on the fate of one man. The further he 
penetrated into Asia, the better chance there seemed to be of his 
being overwhelmed by the force of the Persian empire. While he was 
yet in the defiles of Oilicia, it was confidently asserted by Demosthenes 
at Athens, that his army would be trampled underfoot by the cavalry 
of Darius. The battle of Issus belied this prophecy ; yet it was still 
believed that the Persian monarchy had resources in itself sufiicient 
to prevail in the war: and the length of time that Alexander was 
occupied in Phoenicia and Egypt, whilst Darius was collecting the 
strength of his empire in the East^ seemed to favour these sanguine 
views. 

About the time that Alexander was marching to fight his last and 
decisive battle against the Persian kiog in Mesopotamia, Agis, king 
of Sparta, put himself at the head of a confederacy, which comprised 
the greater part of the Peloponnesian states, and prepared to throw 
oflf the Macedonian yoke. Taking his opportunity, whilst Antipater • 
was engaged in suppressing a Thracian insurrection, he raised his 
standard in Laconia, and declared war ; but, after gaining some suc- 
cesses and laying siege to Megalopolis, which refused to join the 
league, he was defeated in a hard-fought battle by Antipater, and died 
fighting with the valour of an ancient Spartan. This was in the 
beginning of the year b. c. 330. The confederacy was dissolved, and 
the voice of freedom was again changed to that of submission. 

Athens had taken no part in the last movement. The cause of her 
neutrality is not quite clear, though it is probably to be attributed to 
a want of proper concert and preparation. Had the Athenians sent 
their forces to assist Agis in Peloponnesus, they would have been 
exposed to the first attack of the enemy, and the dread of this may 
have restrained them from rising. A Macedonian garrison was main- 
tained in the Oadmea, which would gain speedy intelligence of any 
movement on the part of the Athenians, and the people of the 
Bceotian towns were friendly to Macedonia. It is not quite clear 
either what part Demosthenes took upon this occasion, ^schines 
represents him as boasting that he had kindled the flames of war in 
Peloponnesus; and both Plutarch and Dinarchus intimate that he 
exerted himself for that purpose : yet .^schines accuses him also 'of 
neglecting so good an opportunity for engaging Athens in the 
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contest. Demosthenes may in prudence have abstained from plnnging 
the Athenians into a war, for which he saw they were ill prepared ; 
and at the same time he may have encouraged the Peloponnesians to 
make an effort of which, in the event of success, his own country 
would equally have reaped the benefit So timid a policy he would 
not certainly have adopted eight years before; but under existing 
ciFCumstances it could hardly be a reproach to him, especially when 
he observed the timid and temporising spirit which was gradually 
gaining ground among his countrymen. Presents of Persian spoil 
had been sent to Athens, to decorate the Acropolis. Phocion corre- 
sponded with Alexander as a friend; and it was generally repre- 
sented by all who belonged to his party, that resistance to him was 
hopeless. 

If such feelings prevailed to a great extent before the defeat of Agis, 
they must have been greatly strengthened after that event Mace- 
donian arms were everywhere triumphant Alexander had seated 
himself on the throne of Darius ; Antipater, his viceroy, was irresist- 
ible in Greece : Macedonian ascendancy, which Demosthenes had 
exerted himself all his life to oppose, seemed now to be completely 
secured. Athens was not what she was even at the time of Chseronea* 
For sixteen years before that disastrous battle, the voice of Demo- 
sthenes had been continually resounding in the assembly, instructing, 
animating, improving, elevating the minds and hearts of his hearers; 
exerting such an influence over them, that he may be said to have 
raised up, by the force of his own eloquence, a new generation of 
patriots. But in the eight years that followed it was very different: 
his voice in the cause of freedom and glory had been little heard; 
and besides that the people were cowed by the events which had 
occurred, a lethargy had fallen on their spirit, for want of some one 
^ to rouse them. 

This was the time chosen by JSschines for bringing to an issue the long- 
suspended cause. The aspect of affairs both at home and abrosul 
seemed favourable to the undertaking ; and he summoned up all his 
force and resolution for the contest It was to be not only a trial of 
strength between the contending parties at Athens, — the favourers of 
Macedonian power, and those that regretted the loss of independence, 
— but a finzd and decisive struggle between two rival statesmen, 
exasperated against each other by a long series of hostilities. It was 
manifest that Ctesiphon was but the nominal defendant; the real 
object of attack was Demosthenes, his whole policy and administration. 
The interest excited was intense, not only at Athensj but throughout 
all Qreece ; and an immense concourse of foreigners flocked from all 
parts to hear the two most celebrated orators in the world. A jury 
(of not less than five hundred) was impanelled by the archon ; and 
before a dense and breathless audience the pleadings began. 

As the speeches of both the orators are preserved to us, we have the 
means of comparing one with the other, and forming our opinion of 
their respective merits. The world in general have decided as the 
people of Athens did, not only upon the oratorical merits of the two 
rivals, but upon the principal questions at issue between them. The 
accuser, who thought to brand his opponent with eternal infamy, has 
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only added to the lustre of his renown. Independently of the internal 
eridence famished by this and other orations of Demosthenes, which 
hare carried to the hearts of most readers a conyiction of his patriot- 
ism, we cannot fail to be strongly inflnenccd by the jndgment of the 
Athenians themselreSy whom neither their own past misfortunes, nor 
the terror inspired by the late victory of Antipater, conld' deter from 
giving a verdict, by which, while they acquitted Demosth^ies from 
all blame, they in effect declared their approbation of his meaanres 
in opposition to Macedonia. 

The re»der who carefdlly examines the speech of iBsehines will not &il 
to observe, that he betrays a conscioasness of weakness in that part 
of his case where he attacks the political character of his rival. He 
seems to feel also that he is speaking in opposition to the general 
feeling of his hearers. His own character as a politician had been ao 
dnbions, his conduct so open to suspicion, that while he most bitterly 
assails his adversary, he is constantly under the necessity of defending 
himself. On the whole life, public and private, of Demosthenes, he 
pours a torrent of invective ; to this the greater part of his speech is 
devoted : yet he seems to have been impelled to it rather by hate and 
revenge, than by any calculation of advantage. On the other hand, 
when he deals with the legal parts of his case, commenting on those 
specific violations of Athenian law which Ctesiphon's measure was 
charged with, it is evident that his strength lay there ; he handles 
his subject temperately, skilfully, and carefully, labouring to make 
every point clear to the jury, and to impress them with the conviction 
that to uphold the laws was the sure way to maintain constitutional 
government. On these points he mainly relied, hoping by this means 
to secure a verdict, which would give him a triumph over his enemy, 
and carry the general opinion over Greece, that the credit and influence 
of Demosthenes were extinguished. 

Demosthenes, feeling hia weakness as to the legal questions, dexterously 
throws them into the middle of his speech, and passes lightly and 
rapidly over them, while he devotes his greatest efforts to the vindi- 
eation oi his own merits as a patriot and a statesman. Eefusing to 
comply with the insidious demand of ^chines, that he should take 
the questions in the same order as his accuser, he insists upon his 
legal right to conduct his d^ence as he pleases Opening with a 
modest exordium, to conciliate the favour of the jury, he launches 
gradually into the history of his own conduct and measures : present- 
ing first a general view of the condition of Greece when he entered 
public life, aiAl of the difficulties under which the Athenians laboured 
in their contest with Philip ; then setting forth his own views, plans, 
and objects, and showing that he had advised a course of action which 
both the circumstances of the time and the honour of the country 
required. He apologises for the self-praise mixed up with his speech, 
on the ground that he was driven to it by his opponent. Bntering on 
the Sacred War, and the peace of b.o. 846, he labours to exculpate 
himself from all share in the errors then committed, imputing them 
chiefly to the negligence of the other ambassadors, and to the treachery 
of Philocrates and ^sehines, who, by the false hopes which they ex- 
eiied at Athens, prevented the people from assisting the Phocians. 
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CoioiB^ to the evokts nMek brought oa % renewal of the war, he 
fihows how Philip's aiabittoas projeets smd eneroechnMnts ia every 
part of Gieeee made ii seeeesar; to oppose him, especially for the 
Atheniaiis, who were nenaoed at home as weU as ahroad by his 
«Sgressioaft in Thrace^ Bubeea, and Megara. He pursaes these topics 
untU he has carried with him the feelings of his hearers, which must 
bare been strongly eA his side when he dilated on the glorious issue 
of the eaaipaigBs in Eubcea and the Propotftis, and read to them the 
decrees of the Byzantines^ Perinthiansy and Cheraonesites, in honour 
^ Athens^ all whieh w^re due to the vigovouft measures of his own 
administration. Having thus seeured the goodwill and sympathy of 
bia judges^ he pioeeeds to discuas the legal eharges against Ctesiphon. 
I>weUing on ^m h«t for a short time^ he plunges into a pessonal 
attack upon JScM^unes, bolding up to ridicule the meanness of his 
birth and parentage^ and retorting on him the same coarse and op- 
probfioQS language whi<di had been used towards himself. The bitter- 
ness of his ittTeetive is only to be excused on the ground of strong 
]^OToeatioa, added to an assurance that his more graye eharges of 
corruption and treason w&e^ well founded. Those charges, so often 
advaneed before, he here repeats,, denouncing more particularly the 
conduct of iBsehinea upon his mission to Delphi, b.o. 339, to which the 
disaster of Ch»ronea was attributable. The. account which .^iSschines 
bad giren of this affair he shows to be &lae, and enters upon a minute 
examiBati(m of the proceedings whieh caused Philip to be appointed 
Amphictyonie general* and to march with an invading army, nomi- 
nally against the Aniphissian liocrians, really against Boeotia and 
Attica, A graphic description is given of the consternation at Athens 
o)ix bearing that Philip YiaA seiaed Elatea. The meeting of the people, 
the advice of Demosthenes to them, his embassy to Thebes, the suc- 
cess of his negotiations, and the conclusion of the alliance between 
Thebes and Athens are briefly recounted, Demosthenes forcibly point- 
ing out the advantage of his measures, contending that they were not 
to be judged by the mere event of the battle^ and that it was far 
more glorious far his country to be defeated in a struggle for the 
independence of Greece, than it would have been to keep aloof firom 
the contest. Here he makea that noble adjuration, which has in all 
ages been admired, appealing to his countrymen by the deeds of their 
anoestorsy of whom they would have acted most unworthily, had they 
without a struggle abandoned the post d honour bequeathed to them. 
He himself as a statesman would have deserved execration, had he 
advised such a ooiurse. The failure of their arms was not to be im- 
puted to the minister, who had done all he could to insure their suc- 
cess, but rather to the commanders, or to evil fortune. As iSschines 
bad said so much about the ill fortune which attended him, he draws 
a comparison between the different fortunes of himself and his rival, 
first, of their early life and education, next, of their career as 
public men. .Sschines from the beginning had taken a part which 
put him in opposition to the true interests of Athens, which caused 
Aim to rejoice at her disasters, to quail and tremble at her successes. 
He never came forward to assist her by his counsels when she needed 
them, but only to censure others who had given their honest advice, 
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because it had not turned out as well as was expected. It was a signal 
proof of his malignant disposition, that he had expatiated on the 
late disastroos events as if they were a subject of triumph to him, 
without shedding a single tear, without any faltering in his voice^ 
without betraying the least emotion or symptom of grief. In reply 
to the challenge of .^Ischines, to say for what merit he claimed the 
reward of a crown, Demosthenes boldly declares, for his incorrupti- 
bility, by which he was distinguished not only from ^schines, but 
from the multitude of venal orators in the Grecian world. Had there 
been but a few more like himself in other states, Macedonia could 
never have risen to greatness upon their ruin. He had done all that 
was possible for a single man ; and Athens, while she shared the mis- 
fortune of all the Greeks, had the consolation of reflecting, that she 
had striven gallantly and bravely to afert the common calamity. 
iEschines had lauded the great men of a bygone age, drawing an 
invidious contrast between Demosthenes and &em. This, says De- 
mosthenes, was not a fair way of judging him : he should be tried by 
reference to his own acts, as compiled with those of his contempo- 
raries. Yet even from the former comparison he did not shrink ; for 
he had acted on the same principles as the statesmen of olden time, 
striving always to maintain the honour and dignity of Athens. 
Attachment to his country, and earnest anxiety for her welfare, had 
been his coniBtant and abiding motives of action : throughout his 
whole life, in the day of power, in the hour of trial and adversity, 
those feelings had never deserted him : that was the test of a good 
and honest citizen ; by that he ought to be judged. 
Such is, in substance, the argument of this celebrated oration, as far as 
relates to the main question in the cause. Some remarks on' the 
legal points will be found in an Appendix. . The effect produced by 
the speech upon an Athenian audience can be but faintly imagined 
by us who read it at this distance of time. Although Athens was not 
then what she had once been ; although she was humbled by defeat, 
shorn of her honours, stripped of her empire and dependencies, with- 
out allies, without resources, without means of resistance to that iron 
power under which all Greece had succumbed; there was still the 
remembrance of the past, not yet extinguished by habitual servitude ; 
there were still vague hopes of future deliverance, and a fire of smothered 
indignation burning in the hearts of the people, ready to burst into 
a flame at the first favourable opportunity. That such were their 
feelings is proved by what occurred seven years afterwards upon the 
death of Alexander; when Athens made one convulsive effort for free- 
dom, ere she finally submitted to her fate. Demosthenes stood before 
his countrymen, representing all which remained of Athenian dignity 
and glory. If any man could help them, it was he. His advice had 
always been steady and constant; his warnings should have been 
earlier attended to ; but even yet there might be need of him. He 
was their consoUition for the past, their hope for the future. During 
the progress of his address, such thoughts rushed upon their minds 
with greater and greater force, till they were elevated above them- 
selves, and all the spirit of their ancestors was for the moment 
regenerate within them. 
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They could forgive him all his ^otism and self-praise. It was the praise 
of a life deyoted to their sendee. Where he lauded his own acts most 
strongly, he identified them with the glories of his country. What- 
eyer good results might have accrued from his measures, he ascribed 
the merit less to himself than to the fortune of Athens, or to the 
gods, of whom he was but the humble instrument in a righteous 
cause. His own eloquence would have been of no avail, had it not 
touched the true chord of Athenian feeling. Throughout his whole 
political career he had been supported by the judgment and convic- 
tions of the people. Thus he argued, and the people felt it was 
impossible for them to find him guilty, without passing sentence upon 
themselves,, without condemning the policy which Athens had for 
a long series of years consistently pursued. The genius of Athens 
protected her from such disgrace ; and by an overwhelming majority, 
ifhich left the accuser no choice but to retire into exile, a verdict was 
given for the defendant. 

I BEGIN, men of Athens, by praying to every God and God- 
dess, that the same goodwill, which I have ever cherished 
towards the commonwealth and all of you, may be requited 
to me on the present trial.* I pray likewise — ^and this spe- 
cially concerns yourselves, your religion, and your honour — 
that the Gods may put it in your minds, not to take counsel 
of my opponent touching the manner in which I am to be 
heard — that would indeed be cruel ! — ^but of the laws and of 
your oath; wherein (besides the other obligations) it is pre- 
sciibed that you shall hear both sides alike. This means, not 
only that you must pass no pre-condemnation, not only that 
you must extend your goodwill equally to both, but alifo that 
you must allow the parties to adopt such order and course of 
defence as they severally choose and prefer. 

Many advantages hath iEschines over me on this trial; 
and two especially, men of Athens. First, my risk in the 
contest is not the same. It is assuredly not the same for me 
to forfeit your regard, as for my adversary not to succeed in 

^ Quintilian commends the modest opening of this oration, which he 
attributes to a cautious timidity. Cicero thus lemarka upon it in the 
Orator: — 

''Hie, quern prsestitisse diximus ceeteris, in ill& pro Ctesiphonte 
oratione long^ optim&, submissus ^ prime; deinde, dum de legibus 
disputat^ pressus; post sensim incedens, judices ut vidit ardentes, in 
reliquis exultavit audacius." 

It was not unusual with the ancient orators to commence with a 
prayer. Thus Lycurgus begins his speech against Leocrates ; and Cicero 
his defence of Murena. Also, in the defence of Kabirius, (near the 
beginning,) there is an appeal^ like this of Demosthenes, to all the 
Gods and Goddesses. 
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his indictment. To me— bnt I wiD say nothiz^ untoward * 
at the outset of my address. The prosecution howeyer is play 
to him.' My second disadTantage is, the natural disposition 
of mankind to take pleasure in hearing inyectiye and accu- 
sation, and to be annoyed by those who praise themselTes. 
To .^sehines is assigned the' part which giyes pleasure ; that 
which is (I may fairly say) offensiye to all» is left for me. 
And if, to eseape from th^s, I make no mention of what I 
haye done, I shall appear to be without defence against his 
charges, without proof of my claims to honour : whereas, if 
I proceed to giye an account of my conduct and measures, I 
shall be fc»:oed to speak frequently of myself. I will endea- 
your then to do so with all becoming modesty : what I a^i 
driyen to by the necessity of the cas^ will be fairly chargeable 
to my opponent who has instituted such a prosecution.' 

I think, men of the jury, you will all agree that I^ as w^ 
as CtesiphoUy am a party to this proceedings and that it is a 
matter of no less concern to me. It is painful and grieyous 
to be depriyed of anything, especially by. the act of one's 
enemy ; but your goodwill and affection are the heayiest loss, 
precisely as they are the greatest priie to gain. 

Such being the matters at stake in this cause^ I conjure 
and implore you all alike, to hear my defence to the chiai^ 
in that Mr manner which the laws prescribe — ^laws, to which 
their author, Solon, a man friendly to you and to popular 
rights, thought that yalidity should be giyen, not only by the 
•^Lrecording of them/ but by the oath of you the jurors : not that 

^ Auger : akrisire, Jacobs : €tnsi&89ige», Leland : ominous. There 
is a referenee, of cowBe, to the fear of an erxl oine% yrhieh. causes the 
orator to suppress what he would have said. 

2 Because he caa afford to he beaten ; he has not much to lose. He 
possesses not, like me, the esteem and affection of the people ; and 
therefore has not the loss of these to fear. It is difficult to translate 
the phrase pointedly. Anger : " 11 m'aocuae sans avoir rien ^ perdre." 
Spillan : " he accuses me without any risk." Brougham : " ho brings 
his datMigQ an anprofoked yolanteer.'' Jacobs: er klagi mich atu 
MuthwiUen om. 

^ Upon this QointUian remarks: "Neque hoc dioo, non aliquando 
de rebus a se gestis oratorl esse dicendum, sioui eidem Demostheni i»o 
Ctesiphonte: qnod tamen ita emendavit, ut necessitatem id faclendi 
ostenderet, inTidiajaqoe omnem in eum regereret, qui hoc se coegisset.** 

* Leland and Spillan are wrong in translating r$ yp^^ ''by enact- 
ing ; '* and Lord Brougham, who has rendered it '< by engraving on 
brazen tablets^" has been unjustly and ipiorantly oenBured. The only 
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he distrtisted you, as it appears to me ; but, seehig tSal 
diarges and calumnies, wherein the prosecutor is powerful 
being the first speaker, cannot be got over by the defend 
unless each of you jurors, observing his religious obliga| 
shall -with like feiTour receive the arguments of the^last 
speaker, and lend an equal and impartial ear to both, before 
.,he determines upon the whole case. -^ 

f)^ As I am, it appears, on this day to render iBtflT* account both ■ 
of my private life and my public measures,- 1 would fain, as 
in the outset, call the Gods to my aid ; an^^fei your presence 
I implore them, first, that the goodwill which I have ever 
dkerighed towards the commonwealth and dH of you may be 
fully requited to me on the present trial ; next, that they 
may direct you to such a decision upon this indictment, as 
, will Gonduee to your common honour, and to the good con- 
science of each individual. 
Q. Had JSschines confined his charge to the subject of the 
J j>ro8eoution, I too would have proceeded at once to my justi- 
fication of the decree.^ But since he has wasted no fewer 
words in the discus^on of other matters, in most of them 
calumniating me, I deem it both necessary and just, ^en of 
Athens, to begin by shortly adverting to these points, that 
)aone of you may be induced by. extraneous arguments to 
shut your ears against my defence to the indictment. 
J0\ To all his scandalous abuse of my private life, observe my 
plain and honest answer. If you know me to be such as he 
alleged — for I hav5 lived nowhere else but among you — let 
not my voice be heard, however transoendant my statesman- 
ship ! Rise up this instant and condemn me 1 But if, in 
your opinion and judgment, I am &r better and of better 
descent than my adversary ; if (to speak without ofience) I 
am not inferior, I or mine, to any respectable^ citizens; then 
feult of such version is, that it has too many words. He probably fol- 
lowed Atiger, who has, ** de les graver stir Fairain ; " which, in fact, is 
the meaning. Jacobs and Pabst are right. The ordinary meaning of 
yp^m v6fjiovs, 'Uo propose laws,** is here manifestly inapplicable. I 
may here^ also ofcrve that the cenanre of Lord Brougham for joining 
Zutaioifs with dxtwrai is equally absurd. The Germans both have it as he 
has ; nor is it possible, with such a collocation of the words, to take it 
otherwise. ,- 

* The decree of the Senate procured by Ctesiphon in favour of 
Demosthenes. 
^ Jacobs : der recMichen BUrger, Anger ; "aucune fomille estimable." 
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12 THE 0RATI017S OF PEMOSTHENES. 

give no credit to him for his other statements — it is plain 
fliey were all equally fictions — but to me let the same good- 
will, which you have uniformly exhibited upon many former 
trials, be manifested now. With all your malice, -^schines, 
it was very simple to suppose that I should turn from the 
discussion of measures and policy to notice your scandal. I 
will do no such thing : I am not so crazed. Your lies and 
calumnies about my political life I will examine forthwith; 
for that loose ribaldry I shall have a word hereafter, if the 
jury desire to hear it. 

The crimes whereof I am accused are many and grievous : 
for some of them the laws enact heavy — most severe penal- 
ties. The scheme of this present proceeding includes a com- 
bination of spiteful insolence, insult, railing, aspersion, and 
everything of the idnd ; while for the said charges and ac- 
cusations, if they were true, the state has not the means of 
inflicting an adequate punishment, or anything like it.^ For 

^ Two ways of explaining this dif^cult passage have occarred to me. 
The first is as follows : — The whole scheme of the prosecution shows 
that it was instituted to gratify private enmity, not for the good of the 
public. If the charges of iEschines against me were true, you could 
not sufficiently puni^ him (^SJschines) for preferring them in such a 
manner. Why f Because he prefers them by way of insult and slander, 
and would not let me be heard in answer to them, if he could have his 
way; a course which is most unjust and unconstitutional. He ought to 
have made such charges against me directly, and at the time when the 
ofTences were committed; not to have assailed me through Ctesiphon so 
long aiter the time. 

The second method has been partly indicated by a German critic, 
cited by Jacobs, and -is thus: — The whole scheme of the prosecution 
bears the marks of private enmUy and malice, while, if the charges were 
true, the prosecutor does not put you in a situation to punish mc ac- 
cording to my deserts. Why] Because he does not prosecute me 
directly for the crimes which he . lays to my charge. The penalties of 
the law for such crimes could not be enforced by means of the present 
prosecution, which is a collateral proceeding, not against me, but against 
a third party. The charges in question are made incidentally, and by 
way of slander and abuse. The very proposal of ^schines, that I should 
not be flJlowed to speak freely in defence of my political conduct, proves 
that his attack upon me is not for the public good ; for he must know 
that you could never punish me for the crimes of which 1 am accused, 
without giving me a proper and full hearing. No such thing is allowed 
by the law, or could be tolerated on any principle of justice. His attack 
on me, therefore, can have no good object; it is manifestly dictated by 
personal hatred and malice, &c. 

The latter method, I think, is preferable. 
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|J)i it is not right to debar another of access to the people and 
privilege of speech; moreover, to do so by way of malice and 
insult — by heaveii ! is neither honest, nor constitutional, nor 
just. If the crimes which he saw me obmmitting against the 
state were as heinous as he so tragically gave out, he ought 
to have enforced the penalties of the law against them at the 
time ; if he saw me guilty of an impeachable offence, by im- 
peaching and so bringing me to trial before you ; if moving' 
illegal decrees, by indicting me for them. For surely, if he 
can- prosecute Ctesiphon on my account, he would not have 
forborne to indict me myself, had he thought he could con- 

) |L.vict me. In short, whatever else he saw* me doing to your 
prejudice, whether mentioned or not mentioned in his cata- 
logue of slander, there are laws for such things, and punish- 
ments, and trials, and judgments, with sharp and severe 
penalties ; all of which he might have enforced against me : 
and had he done so-^had he thus pursued the proper method 
with me, his charges would have been consistent with his 

/ j^conduct. But now he has declined the straightforward and just 
course, avoided all proofe of guilt at the time,^ and after this 
long interval gets up, to.play his part withal, a, heap of accusa- 
tion, ribaldry, and scandal. Then he arraigns me, but prose- 
cutes the defendant. His hatred of me he makes the pro- 
minent part of the whole contest ; yet, without having ever 
. met me upon that ground, he openly seeks to deprive a third 

' b» party of his privileges. Now, men of Athens, besides all the 
other arguments that may be urged in Ctesiphon's behalf, 
this, methinks, may very fairly be alleged — ^that we should 
try our own quarrel by ouraelves ; not leave our private dis- 
pute, and look what third party we can damage. That 
surely were the height of injustice. 

It may appear from what has been said, that all his 
charges are alike unjust and unfounded in tnith. Yet I wish 

* In translating rohs irap* ourck t^ irpdy/jiara i\4yxov^y as just above in 
the expression irap adrh. rdSiKT^fMraj I adhere to the interpretation of 
Wolf and Reiske, which is followed by Leland, Brougham, Spillan, and 
others. And so Pabst: ist der Bilge gegen mich auf frischer ,That 
ausgewichen, Taylor, however, understands iraph. in the sense of " ac- 
cording to : " rifjiO)pia vaph t6 dZiKTi/M he renders, poena juxta fonnam 
cnmmis. "^Keyxos vaph r6 vpajfia would thus be " a proof applicable 
to the fact,*' " a proof by evidence." Jacobs has : statt den Beweis aus 
vnrklicJien TJuUsachen zufilliren. 
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14 THE OBATftONfi OF DEMOSTHENES. 

to examine them separately, and especially his calumnies 
about the peace and the embassy, where he attributed to me 
the acts of himself and Philocrates. It is necessary also, and 
perhaps proper, men of Athens, to remind you how affairs 
stood at those times, that you may consider every single 
measure in reference to the occasion. 

When the Phocian war^ had broken out — not through me, 
for I had not then commenced public life — you were in this 
position : you wished the Phocians to be saved, though yoa 
saw they were not acting right ; and would have been glad 
for the Thebans to suffer anything, with whom for a just 
reason you were angry ; for they had not borne with modera- 
tion their good fortune at Leuctra. The whole of Pelopon- 
nesus was divided : they that hated the Lacedaemonians were 
not powerful enough to destroy them ; and they that ruled 
before by Spartan influence were not masters of the states : 
among them, as among the rest of the Greeks, there was a 
. sort of unsettled strife and confusion.* Philip, seeing this — ^it 
was not difficult to see— lavished bribes upon the traitors in 
every state, embroiled and stirred them all up against each 
other ; and so, by the errors and follies of the rest, he was 
strengthening himself, and growing up to the ruin of all. 
But when every one saw that the then overbearing, but now 
xmfortunate, Thebans, harassed by so long a war, must of 
necessity have recourse to you ; Philip, to prevent this, and 
obstruct the imion of the states, offered to you peace, to 
2/tiihem succour. What helped him then almost to surprise you. 
in a voluntary snare? The cowardice, shall I call it? or 
ignorance — or both — of the other Greeks ; whq, whilst you.^ 
were waging a long and incessant war — and that too for their 
common benefit, as the event has iahown — ^assisted you neither, 
with money nor men, nor anything else whatsoever. You, 
being justly and naturally offended with them, lent a willing \ 
ear to Philip. 

The peace then granted was through such means brought 
about, not through me, as -^schines calumniously charged. 
The criminal and corrupt practices of these men during the 

^ See Appendix I. • 

2 The very words here Eeem to be borrowed from Xenophon, where he 
describes the result of the battle of .Mantinea.. 'AKpiaU xai rapaxh ^ri 
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treaty y^ai he fouod, on &ir examination, to be die cause of 
our present ocmditioa. The whole matter am I ior truth's ^* 
sake discussiBg and going through ; for, let there appear to 
be ever so mudi criminsdity in tli^ transaetionsy it is surely 
nothing to me. The first who ^oke and mentioned the sub- 
ject of peaoe "was Adstodemus the actor : the seconder and 
mover, fellow-hirejiag for-that'purpose miih the prosecutor,* 
was Philocratea the Agnusian^ — ^your associate, ^schines, not 
mine, though you should burst with lying. Their supporters 
— ^from whatever motives — I pass that by for the jaesent — ^were 
Eubuliis and Oe^diisophon. I had nothing to do with it. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which I have stated exactly V^ 
aoooi'ding to the truth, he ventured to assert — ^to such a 
pitch of impud^ice had he come — that I, besides being 
author of the peace, had prevented the country making it in 
a geneiral ooimcil with the Greeks. Why, you — I know not 
-what name you deserve ! — when you saw me robbing the 
state of an advantage ao^^ounexion so important as you 
desmbed just now, did^^^ ever express .;|bdignation 9 did 
you come forward to pl^Rh and proclaim what you now 
charge me witia 1 If indeed I had been bribed hj Philip to *^^ 
prevent the conjunction of the Greeks, it was your business 
not to be silent, but to cry out, to protest, and inform the 
people. But you never did so — ^your voice was never heard 
to such a purpose, and no wonder; for at that time no > 
embassy had been sent to any of the Greeks — ^they had all 
been tested long before; and not a word of truth upon the 
subject has iE^sdiines spoken. 

Besides^ it is ihe country that he most traduces by his Itf* 
£iiIsehoods. For, if you were at the same time calling on 
the Greeks tb take arms, and sending your own ambassadors 
to treat with Philip for peaoe, you were performing the pai't of 
an Eurybatus,^ not the act of a commonwealth, or of honest 
men. But it is false, it is false. For what purpose could ye 

* MrrA TovTov is wrcmgly referred by most translators to Aristodemus. 
' 7. e, of the ^fju>s, or township of Agnus. A brief account of the 

ocatoi? and statesmen of the period will be found in Appendix II. 

• This name, having once belonged to a notorious thief and trickster, 
bad paaeed into a byword of reproach. See the comment of Eustathius 
en tie Ody«sey,T. 247. Suidas mentions a ZcAs Eupw/Soros, who changed 
himself into all manner of shapes, .^chines had in his speech com- 
piled Demosthenes to EoiybttoB. 
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16 THE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 

have sent for them at that period ? For peace 1 They all 
had it. For war ? You were yourselves deliberating about 
peace. It appears therefore, I was not the adviser or the 
author of the original peace ; and none of his other calumnies 
against me are shown to be true. 

15 Observe again, after the state had concluded the peace, 
what line of conduct each of us adopted. Hence you will 
understand who it was that cooperated in everything with 
Philip ; who that acted in your behalf, and sought the ad- 
vantage of the commonwealdi. 

I moved in the council, that our ambassadors should sail 

instantly for whatever place they heard Philip was in, and 

, receive his oath : they would not however, notwithstanding 

^ my resolution.* What was the effect of this, men of Athens? 
I will explain. It was Philip's interest that the interval 
before the oaths should be as long as possible ; yours, that it 
should be as short. Why? Because you discontinued all 
your warlike preparations, not oj^^om the day of swearing 
peace, but fromSlLe day that ji^^ftnceived hopes of it ^ a 
thing which Philip was from thl^|inning studious to con- 
trive, believing — rightly enough — ^that whatever of our pos- 
sessions he might take before the oath of ratification, he 
should hold securely ; as none would break the peace on such 

W-account. / I, men of Athens, foreseeing and weighing these 
V consequences, moved the decree, to sail for whatever place 
Philip was in, and receive his oath without delay; so that 
your allies, the Thracians, might be in possession of the 
places which -^schines ridiculed just now, (Serrium, Myr- 
tium, and Ergisce,) at the time of swearing the oaths; and 
that Philip might not become master of Ihrace by seciuing 
the posts of vantage, nor provide himself with plenty of 

yg^ money and troops to facilitate his further designs. Yet this 
decree he neither mentions nor reads; but reproaches me, 
because, as Councillor, I thought proper to introduce the 
ambassadors. Why, what should I have done ? Moved not 
to introduce men who were come for the purpose of con- 
ferring with you? or ordered the Manager* not to assign 

1 It is implied that the motion was carried. It then became a reso- 
lation of the senate, on the motion of Demosthenes, and may be called 
hii resolution. 

' The (i/>xtr^KTC0y was the lessee of the theatre, who midertook to keep 
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ON THE CBOWN. 17 

them places at the theatre ? They might have had places 
for their two obols, if the resolution had not been moved. Was 
it my duty to guard the petty interests of the st^te, and have 
sold our main interests like these men ? Siirely not. Take 
and read me this decree, which the prosecutor, knowing it 
well, passed over. Bead. 

THE DECREE.^ tx^ 

" In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, on the thirteeitti of 
HecatombsBon, in the presidency of the Pandionian tribe, 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania moved : — 
Whereas Philip hath sent ambassadors for peace, and hath 

it in repair and proper order, he himself taking the profits. The entrance 
fee of two obols was paid to him. 

D^nosthenes, as member of the council, had introduced the Macedo- 
nian ambassadors, Parmenio, Antipater, and Eurylochus, and moved 
that they should be invited to seats of honour at the Dionysian festivals 
This was no more than a oecesmry act of civility, due to the eminent 
mimsters whom Philip had H||^ treat with the Athenians : and there 
could not be a more fit pen^^^kake the motio|^han Demosthenes, 
who had been one of the tei^HK^sadors to Philip, and (it seems) the 
only councillor among them^x^or did he confine himself to these 
formal acts, but daring their stay at Athens hospitably entertained 
them- at his own house, and on their departure accompanied them a part 
of the way on horseback. For these attentions he was reproached by 
JEschines, as if he had overacted his part, and either sought to curry 
fiivour with Philip, or to make an idle display of his wealth and 
importance. 

^ In this, as in most of the documents quoted in the first half of the 
present speech, there are found serious difficulties, which have led . 
critics to the conviction that it is not genuine. In the first place, the 
name of the archon for the year b.o. 347 was not Mnesiphilus, but 
Themistocles. Secondly, not five, but ten ambassadors, were sent to 
receive the oath of Philip ; and indeed the same ten who had been on 
the previous embassy. Thirdly, it is called a resolution of the senate 
and people, whereas that which Demosthenes refers to was a resolution 
of the senate, alone. Fourthly, the ten ambassadors were sent to receive 
Philip's oath only, not* to take the oath on behalf of their country, 
which had been done before. These and some other discrepancies have 
led to the conclusion, that the decree (which is not found in all the manu- 
scripts) is an interpolation; and BSckh, in a treatise De Arclwntihug 
Faeudeponymis, suggests the following way of accounting for the error. 
He supposes that the decree in the text was found in some ancient col- 
lection by the interpolator; that he mistook the name of the rpo/i/io- 
reds, or secretary of the council, n^hich was usually appended to decrees, 
for the name of the archon; and that, for want of due attention to times 
and circumstances, he mistook one document for another. Thus, in 
the endeavour to supply the defect of his manuscript, he corrupted the 

VOL. II. O 
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agreed upon articles of treaty, it is resolved * by the Council 
and People of Athens^ in order that the peace voted in the 
first assembly may be ratified, to choose forthwith from the 
whole body of Athenians five ambassadors ; and that the 
persons elected do repair, without any delay, wheresoever they 
shall ascertain that Philip is, and as speedily as may be 
exchange oaths with him, according to the articles agreed on 
.^- between him and the Athenian people, comprehending the 
4n^ allies of either party. I^JS^v ambassadors were chosen, Eubulus 
of Anaphlystus, iEschines of Cothocidse, Cephisophon of 
Bhamnus, Democrates of Phlya, Cleon of Cothocida." 

'^^' Notwithstanding that I had passed this decree for the 
advantage of Athens, npt that of Philip, our worthy ambas- 
sadors so little regarded it, as to sit down in Macedonia three 
whole months, until Philip returned from Thrace after 
entirely subjugating the country; although they might in 
ten days, or rather in three or |^^have reached the Helles- 
pont and saved Ihe fortresses, b^^leiving his oath before he 
reduced them : for he would ne^Have touched them in our 
presence, or we should not have sworn him; and thus he 
would have lost the peace, and not have obtained both, the 
peace and the fortresses. 

-\ Such was the first trick of Philip, the first corrupt act of 
these accursed miscreants, in the embassy : for which I avow 
that I was and tfo. and ever will be at war and variance ' with 

text of the author ; but gave up the unprofitable work when he bad 
got half through the speech : and so it happens that the latter half is 
free from such interpolation. 

Jacobs, who concurs with this view of B(5ckh, appears to agree with 
him also in another conjecture, viz. that the peace referred to in this 
decree is the same which is stated by Biodorus (lib. xyi. 77) to have 
been concluded between the Athenians and Philip after his unsuccessful 
siege of Byzantium. Other writers have doubted the fact of such a 
peace having ever been made. 

^ The B€li6x9tu depends in construction upon cTirc, ** moved that it be 
resolved." Such was the style in which a decree was drawn up. 

' Lord Brougham charges Leland with an anti-climax in translating 
woAcficiy Koi 9iaip4pw$mi, " war and opposition." But he has an incorrect 
ikotion of the meaning of Suut>4pofAai, which he says ** indicates a constant 
Ikgitation— a restless enmity." The truth is, ih&t 9ia^4pofAai is not a 
strong word, but means simply — " I differ withr-I dispute with-— I am. 
at variance/' or the like. People not familiar with a language may be 
misled by etymologj ; for example, the common meanii:^ of vereari. 
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tbem. Bnt mark another and still greater piece of yillanj 
immediately after. When Philip had sworn to the peace, 51 
hftTlng secored Thrace through these men disobeying my 
decree, be again bribes them not to leave Macedonia, nntil 
^he had got all ready for his expedition against the Phocians. 
J^fEJa fear tras, if they reported to you his design and prepara- 
tion for marching, 'you might sally forth, sail round with * 
your galleys to Thcrmopylce as before, and block up the 
stndt : his desire, that, the moment you received the intelli- 
gence fcom them, he should have passed Thermopylao, and l 
you be unable to do anything. And in such terror and ^^^ 
amdety was Philip, lest, notwithstanding he had gained these 
advantages, if you voted succour before the destruction of 
the Phocians, his enterprise should fail ; he hires this despi- 
cable fellow, no longer in common with the other ambassa- 
dors, but by himself individually, to make that statement 
and report to you, by which everything was lost. 

I conjure and beseech you, men of Athens, throughout ^ } 
the trial to remember this ; that, if iEschines in his charge 
had not travelled out of. the indictment,* neither wotdd I 
have spoken a word irrelevant ; but since he has resorted to 
every species both of accusation and calumny, it is necessary 
for me to reply briefly to each of his chaises. ^ 

What then were the statements made by iEschines, through 3 ^ 

comersant, prevaricate, discoursef would not be discovered from the 
mere derlTatidn of the words. Familiarity only makes you acquainted 
with the conyenti6nal usages of language, with the ordinary meanings 
of words, and all their niceties and peculiarities. Lord Brougham 
was partly deceived by the lexicon, which gives hinc inde jactor 
as one of the meanings of Zw^poyLai^ and partly by his assuming 
tliat Demosthenes himself would never have been guilty of an anti- 
climax. I have myself observed that the ancients were not so particular 
about climaxes as modem writers are. But it is further to be observed^ 
that the force of the passage greatly depends upon the words rlre koX 
9w ia£L aei, which are applicable to both the verbs ; and also, that the 
war which Demosthenes denounces is only a political war, and, so under- 
stood, it does not in effect amount to more than political opposition 
or enmity. 

Jacobs expresses ^lo^pecrftu by Ztoist, Pabst hj Ziviespdlt, Auger by 
oppoHtion, 

^ A lawyerlilce phrase is suitable here ; and I have adopted the one 
famished by Lord Brougham's reviewer in the Times. Leland's version, 
''if iBschines had urged nothing against me foreign to his cause," is 
not 80 good. Jacobs: wenn nicTU uEschinee Hiber die Grenzen der 
Klage ausgeschriiten w&re. 

02 
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whioh everything was lost ) That you should not be alarmed 
by Philip's having passed Thermopylae — ^that all would be as 
you desired^ if you kept quiet; and in two or three days you 
would hear, he was their friend to whom he had come as an 
enemy, and their enemy to whom he had come as a friend — 
it was not words that cemented attachments, (such was his 
solemn phrase,) but identity of interest; and it was the 
interest of all alike, Philip, the Phocians, and you, to bp 
relieved from the harshness and insolence of the Thebans. 

^il^^His assertions were heard by some with pleasure, on account 
of the hatred which then subsisted against the Thebans. 
But what happened directly, almost inamediately, afterwards? 
The wretched Phocians were destroyed, their cities demo- 
lished ; you that kept quiet, and trusted to JSschines, were 
shortly bringing in your effect's out of the country, while 
iEschines received gold; and yet more — ^while you got 
nothing but your enmity with the Thebans and Thessalians,^ 
, Philip won lieir gratitude for what he had done. To prove 

1)*') what I say, read me the decree of Callisthenes, and the letter 
^of Philip, from both of which these particulars wiU be clear 
to you. Read. 

THE DECBEE.' 

''In the Archonship of Mnesiphilus, an extraordinary 
assembly having been convened by the Generals, with the 
sanction of the Presidents ' and the Council, on the twenty- 

1 The tnith of the matter is a Utile warped by the verbal antitliesis 
of the orator. It is not strictly true, that the enmity with the Thebans 
ondThesaalians was caused by these proceedings ; it existed before, the 
Athenians having all along &T0ured the Phocians; though it was 
certainly increased by their display of ill-will upon the occasion referred 
to, as Demosthenes says in the Oration on the Bmbassy, rijv ^x^pay Tijy 
irpds &ripalovs fitlCw irfirolriKty, (368.) The verb ywitrBai applies well to 
the latter clause, but not to the former ; as is frequently the case. 

' This decree, like the last, appears to be spurious. Not only the 
name of the archon, but the date and other circumstances are incorrect. 
The assembly held after the news of the conquest of Phocis was not in 
the month here stated, bu|i at the end of Scirrophorion (June). And 
the contents of the decree yary from those which Demosthenes himself 
mentions in the Oration on the Embassy (859, S79). Winiewski 
thinks that there may have been two decrees on the motion of Callis- 
thenes, similar in character, but on different occasions. 

3 To explain the constant references to theirpvTcCyexs, irp^Spo(,&c. &c. 
a brief account is given of the two Athenian Councils in Appendixes 
IIL and lY., and of the Popular Assemblies in Appendix V. 
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first of Msemacteriou, Callisthenes, son of Eteonicus of Pha- 
lemm, moved : — No Athenian Qhjdl on any pretence sleep in 
tiie country, but all in the city and Piraeus, except those who 
are stationed in the garrisons ; and they shall eyery one keep 
the posts assigned to them, without absenting themselves by 
night or day. Whosoever disobeys this decree, shall be 
amenable to the penalties of treason, unless he can show 
that some necessity prevented him : the judges of such 
necessity shall be the General of In&ntry, and he of the 
Finance department,* and the Secretary of the Council. All 
effects shall be conveyed out of the- country as speedily as 
may be; those that are within a hundred and twenty 
furlongs into the city and Piraeus, those that are beyond a 
hundred and twenty furlongs to Eleusis, and Phyle, and 
Aphidna, and Ehamnus, and Sunium. On the motion of 
CaUisthenes of Phalerum." 

' Was it with such expectations you concluded* the peace ? 
Were such the promises this hireling made you 1 Come, read 3 :^ 
the letter which Philip sent after this to Athens. ' 

^ The duties of the generals were more numerous and varied in ihe 
tune of Demosthenes than in the early period of the republic Foimerly 
{as mentioned in vol. I. p. 66, note 8,) the ten generals were sent ont 
all together on warlike serrice. But this practice was discontinued, as 
the wars of Athens begaqjbo be more frequent and on a larger scale. One^ 
two. or three only were then put«uw«emmand of a single armament. 
The generals nad also vaiious duties of a civil nature assigned to them, 
which required the presence of some of them at home. Such were the 
superintendence of all warlike preparations, and the collecting and 
dispensing of the military funds. The management of the property- 
tax was confided to them, on account of its being peculiarly a war- 
impoErt. (See Appendix lY. vol. I.) Like other Athenian magistrates, 
they had judicial functions to perform in matters under their adminis- 
trative control ; as in questions arising out of the property-tax assess- 
ments, and chaises for breach of military duty. The power of convoking 
extraordinaiy assemblies of the people was given to them, as being the 
persons peculiarly entrusted with the defence of the city and com* 
xnonwealth. In the time of Demosthenes it would seem that their 
functions were divided, probably for convenience ; so that one com- 
manded the infantry, 6 M rnv twXuy, or dftrMT&y, another the cavalry, 
4 M rav linriwv, another took charge of the military chest and fUnd, 
6 hci rifs diouc/jirtMs. Perhaps others' had other tasks assigned to them. 
Bee the page above referred to in vol. 1. Beiske thii^ 6 M r£tf 
SirXuv is simply " the general in military command." Jacobs renders it^ 
der brfehlfiihrende Strateg, 
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THE IiETIBB OF PHILIP. 

« Pyiip, king of Maoedonia, to the Council and TeopLe of 
Athens, greeting. Te know that we have passed Thermopjlse^ 
and reduced Phocis to submigsiQn, and put garrisons in the 
towns that opened their gates ; those that resisted we took 
bj storm, and rased to the ground, enslaying their inhabitantsL 
Hearing however, that ye are preparing to assist them, I ' 
have written unto you, that ye may trouble yoiurselTes no 
further in the business. For it seems to me, ye are act- 
ing altogether unreasonably; haying condluded peace, and 
nevertheless taking the field, and that too when the Phocians 
are not comprehended in our treaty. Wherefore, if ye abide 
not by your engagements, ye will gain no advantage but 
that of being tlie aggressors.*' 

U - You hear how plainly, in his 'letter to you, he declares and 
asserts to his own allies — " all this I have done against the 
will of the Athenians, and in their despite; therefore if ye 
are wise, ye Thebans and Thessalians, ye will regard them as 
enemies, and put confidence in me; not writing in such 
words, but meaning so to be understood. And by these 
means he carried them away with him,^ insomuch that they r{ 
had neither foresight nor sense of the consequences, but J 
suffered him to get eveiything into his power : hence the 
misfortunes under which those wfetched people at present 
are. The agent and auxiliary who helped to win for him such 
confidence — who Inrought false reports here and cajoled you 
— ^he it is who now bewails the sufferings of the Thebans, 
and dilates upon them so* pathetically,* he himself being the 
cause both of these calariiities, and" those in Phocis, and all 
the rest which the Greeks have sustained. Truly must you, 
.^schines, grieve at these events, and compassionate the 
Thebans, when you hold property in Bceotia and farm their 
lands; and I rejoice at a work, whose author immediately 
required me to be delivered into his ha^ids.' 

^ That is, *' he won them completely over— 'he got them entirely 
nnder his influence, so that they had scarce a will of their own." The 
metaphorical use of our word traneporied is not dissimilar. Jacobs : er 
Jene-'^U etchfortriaa, Pahst : er dieae ganzfUr Heh ekmahm. 

* " Describes at length how pitiable they are." 

* After Thebes hjMi been taken by Alexander, the Athenians, on the 
motion of Demades, sent ambassadors to oongrratulate him. He sent 
them a letter, demanding that Demosthenes, »nd eight others (or nine 
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But I have &Ilen upon a subject which it may be more 
conTonient to idiscusB by-and-by. I will return then to my 
prooft, showing how the iniquitiee of these men have brought 
about the present state of things. 

When you had been deceiyed by Philip through the agency 
of these men, who sold themselves in the embassies, and 
reported not a jford of truth to you — when the unhapp^ 
Fhocians had be^ deoeiTod and their dties destroyed — ^what 
followed % The despicable Thessalians and stupid Thebans ^^ 
looked on Philip as a Mend, a benefactor, a saviour : he was 
everything with them — ^not a eyllable would tiiey hear from 
any one to the oontvary. Ton, though regarding his acts 
with suspicion and anger, still observed the peace ; for you 
could have done nothing alone. The rest of the Greeks, 
cheated and disappointed like yourselves, ^dly observed the 
peace, thoudbi they also had in a manner been attacked for a 
long time./rP'or when Philip was marching about, subduing :ilf^ 
Qlyriaiis and Triballians and some also of the Greeks, and 
gaining many considerable accessions of power, and certain 
dtissens of the states (ufischines among them) took advantage 
of the peace to go there and be corrupted ; all people then^ 
' against whom he was 'making such preparations, were at- 
tacked. If they perceived it not, that is another question, no 
concern of mine. I was for ever warning and protesting, both f^, 
at Athens and wheresoever I was sent But the states were 
diseased; one class in their politics and measures being venal 
and corrupt, whilst the multitude of private men either had 

others, according to Diodonu) of the principal orators and statesmen 
of the anti-Macedonian party, among whom were Ohares, Hyperides, 
and Lycm^gua, should be delivered up to him. Phocion advised that 
tej should be g^ren up, and even urged them to surrender themselves ■ 
fnr the good of their countiy. Demosthenes recited to the people the 
tible of iBsop, -where the woLT required the sheep to give up their dogs. 
After some discussion Demades offered to intercede with the conqueror. 
He was sent on an embassy for that purpose, and by his entreaty 
Alexander was prevailed upon to withdraw the demand as to all but 
Gharidemns. 

Tliat Demoethenes was obnoxious to Alexander can hardly be won- 
dered at. iSschines relates that, on Alexander's first march to Thebes, 
Demosthenes was sent on an embassy to him from Athens, and went as 
&r as Githseron, where, apprehending danger to himself, he iniKented 
an excuse for turning hick. There is no doubt that both then and 
afterwards he had been concerting measures to shake off the yoke of 
Hacedonia. 
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no foresight, or were caught with the bait of present ease and 

idleness ; and all were under some such influence, only they 

imagined each that the mischief would not approach them* 

j selves, but that by the peril of others they might secure their 

Itvbwn safety when they chose. The result, I fancy, has been, 
that the people, in return for their gross and unseasonable 
indolence, have lost their liberty : the statesmen, who ima* 
gined they were selling everything but themselves, discovered 
they had sold themselves first; for, instead of Mends, as 
they were named during the period of bribery, they are now 
^ called parasites, and miscreants, and the like befitting names. 

i^' Justly. For no man, Athenians, spends money for the 
traitor's benefit, or, when he has got possession of his pur- 
chase, employs the traitor to advise him in future proceed- 
ings : else nothing could have been more fortunate than a 
traitor. But it is not so — it never could be — ^it is far other- 
wise { When the aspirant for power has gained his object, he is 
master also of those that sold it ; and then — then,! say, knowing 
their baseness, he loathes and mistrusts and spurns them. 

^ In this; as in the passage a little below, I have in my rersion made 
no distinction between ii>tkwv and ^dvwy, simply because the English 
Itoguage does not furnish m^^ith the means. M4voi (in the sense 
here used) are absent friend^^ho would be ^Uot, If they dwelt in 
the same place, but being separated, can only correspond, or occa- 
sionally visit each other and exchange hospitality. The relation that 
exists between such persons is called {fWo, but we hare not in our 
language any word which expresses that mutual relation ; nor indeed 
any wMch expresses the relation between host and guest, as I have 
before observed. (Vol. I. p. 97, note 2.) Lelatid here renders ^ivos, guest, 
(which is but half the sense,) and below, intimate, and |eWa, intU 
Tnacy, Spillan makes {^i^os, /rte7i(2, and ^of,tn^i77iafe. Brougham has 
.gv^t tor Ihos, and haapitcUity for (cWa. Francis the same. But Ttoepu 
tality will not bear the enlarged sense necessary for {evta. The Cki^ 
fireund of the German unfortunately cannot be imitated in English. 
Auger (like Leland) is inconsistent ' In the first passage he has " d'hdtes 
et d'amis ; " in the next, "ami " for both. The true meaning of ^hoi vk 
fully expressed by a paraphrase in the following passage of Shakepeare : 

" Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to Bohemia. They were trained 
together in their childhood, and there rooted between them then such 
an affection, which cannot choose but branch now. Since their more 
mature dignities and royal necessities made separation of their society, 
their encounters, though not personal, have been royally attomied, with 
interchange of gifts, letters, loving embassies; that they have seemed 
to be together, though absent, shook hands, as over a vast, and em- 
braced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds." — Winter's TaUf 
Act I. Scene 1. 
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Consider only — for, though the time of the events is past, 
the time for understanding them is ever present to the wise : 
Lasthenes was called the friend of Philip for a while, until he 
hetrayed Olynthus — ^Timolaus for a while, until he destroyed 
Thebes — Eudicus and Simua of Larissa for a while, imtil 
they brought Thessaly imder Philip's power. Since then the 
world has become full of traitors, expelled, and insulted, and 
Buffering every possible calamity. j^^Iow fared Aristratus in , ^. 
Sicyon ? how Perilaus in Megara 7 Are they not outcasts % ^j 
Hence one may evidently see, it is the vigilant defender of his 
country, the strenuous opponent of such men, who secures to 
you traitors and hirelings, iEschine^, the opportunity of get- 
ting bribes : through the number of those that oppose your 
wishes,, you are in safety and in pay ; for had it depended on 
yourselves, you would have perished long ago. 

Much more could I say aUout those transactions, yet ^^ 
methinks too much has been said already. The fault is my 
adversary's, for having spirted over me the dregs,* I may say, 
of his own wickedness and iniqidties, of which I was obliged 
to clear myself to those who are younger than the events. 
You too have probably been di^sted, who knew this man's 
venality before I spoke a word.^ He calls it friendship indeed; 
and said somewhere in his speech — " the man who reproaches 
me with the friendship of Alexander." I reproach you with 
friendship of Alexander ! ^Whence gotten, or how merited ? 
Neither Philip's friend nor Alexander's should I ever call 
you ; I am not so mad ; imless we ai*e to call reapers and 
other hired labourers the friends of those that hire them. 
That however is not so — ^how could it be % It is nothing of 

^ I agree with the German translators, inrho join the participles JXav- 
woiUvtcVf &c. with irpoBoTwv, not referring them to the persons above 
mentioned. 'H ohtoviiivTi, as Schaefer truly remarks, is intended for 
Greece only; yet it is proper to translate it "the world." In like 
nuuiner we use snch expressions as ** all the world says," ** all the world 
knows," &c., when they apply to a very small portion of it. 

With respect to the reproaches cast by Demosthenes on these men, 
there is an interesting passage in Polybius, which the reader will find 
in Appendix YI. 

^ Jacobs : die achmvlzigen Heftn uher mich ausgeschiiUet hat Pabst 
cZe» ganzen JBodensatz ausgegosaen, Leiand and Spillan : " disgorged 
the foulness." Brougham : *' poured out the crapulous remains." Auger 
''qni s'est d^charge sur moi de ses iniquit^s, qui m'a B0uill6 de ses 
propres noircenrs.** 
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tbe kind. PhiHp'fi hireiing I called jou once, and Alexander's 
I call JOU now. So do all these men. If 70a disbelieve 
sie, ask them; or rather I will do it for you. Athenians ! is 
JBsohines, think je, the hireling, or the Mend of Alexander f 
You hear what they say.^ ^ 

I now proceed to my defence upon the indictment itself, 
and to the account of my own measures, that .^Ischines may* 
hear, though he knows already, on what I found my title 
both to these which have been decreed and to &r greater 
rewards. Tak« and read me the indictment iteelf 



THE IKDIOTMENT. 

^' " In the archonship of Chserondas, on the fldxth of Elaphe- 
bolion^ iBschines son of Atrometus cf Cothocidaa preferred 
before the ^u'chon an indictment against Gtesiphon son cf 
Leosthenes of Anaphlystus, for an illegal meajsure :^ for that 
he proposed a decree against law, to wit, that it was right to 

^ Anger remftrks upon this as follows : '* Apr^ que les Ath^esis 
out r^pondn tout d'une Toiz qn'Esehine est nn mercenaire, Demo- 
flth^ne reprend, en lui adressant la parole & lui-mdme : * Vous entendex 
ee qyOU di$etur II &lloit dtre bien vttr de son ^loqaence et de son 
pouvoir sur le8 anditeurs, pour risquer une teUe interrogation. Be- 
marquons n^anmoins que I'orateur ne se hasarde H la leur fai^e, que 
qnand il a enfiamme et embras^ leun coeurs par la sortie la plus yire 
oontre les tntttres, et que par-l& il les a disposes ft r6pondre suivant 
eon desir." 

Leland has the following note : " Commentators seem surprised at 
the boldness and the success of this appeal. Some tell us, that the 
speaker was hurried Into the hazardous question by his impetuosity ; 
some, that his friend Menander was the only person who returned the 
answer he desired ; others again, that be pronounced falsely on purpose, 
and that the assembly intended but to correct his pronunciation, when 
they echoed baok the word fuaBen-ds, hireling. But the truth is, he was 
too muoh interested in the present contest to][sufier himself to be really 
transported beyond the strictest bounds of prudence and caution ; he 
was too well supported to rely upon a single voice, if such could be at 
all heard in the assembly ; and he had too much good sense to recur to 
a ridiculous ^Qd childish artifice. The assembly to which he addressed 
himself was of a quite different kind from ope of our modem courts of 
law, where order and decorum are maintained. The audience were not 
at all concerned to suppress the emotions raised in them by the speaker ; 
and Demosthenes had a large party present, who, he was well assured, 
would return the proper answer loudly." 

The event seems to prove that Demosthenes could safely hazard the 
question. 

» See Appendix VII. 
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crown BempBtbeBfiB son of Demosthenes of Pcania with a 
golden orown, and to {»:oclaim in the tiieati^ at the great 
Dionysian festival, at the exhibition of the new txagedies^ 
that the people crown Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of 
Baeania with a golden crown, on account of his virtue, and of 
the goodwill which he has constantly cherished towards all 
&e Greeks as well as towards the people of Athens, and of 
las integrity, and because he has constantly by word and 
deed pi^^moted the advantage of the people, and is zealous to 
do whatever good he can : all whidx clauses are &lse and JTST 
illegal ; the laws enacting, first, that no false allegations shall 
be entered in the public zecoi^*; secondly, that an account- 
able office ^ shall not be crowned, (but Demosthenes is a con- 
servator of the walk, and has charge of the theoric fund); 
thirdly, that the crown shall not be proclaimed in the theatre 
at the Dionysian festival, on the new exhibition of trage- 
dies;, bat if the council confer <a crown, it shall be pub- 
lished in the council-hall, if the- people, in the Pnyx ^ at the 

^ An magistraies and public officers at Athens, whether civil or miH- 
taiy, indncUng the members of the two councils, were obliged, at the 
expiration of their tenn of office, to render an account to the people of 
the manner in which they had performed their duties. Thirty days 
was allowed for that purpose^ and any citizen was at liberty to come ^ 
forward within that period, and prefer an accusation against them. 
The scrutiny was not confined to pecuniary questions^ but embraced an 
inquiry into their whole conduct and administration. It will easily 
howerer be understood, that with respect to general matters the ac- 
oooniing must in the &:st instance hare been of a negative character, 
the magistrate having only to def^d himself in ease any charge was 
psefezred ; while, with reBp^et to pecuniary transactions, he would have 
to give a positive account of all public mcmies that had been received 
by lum, or passed through his hands. These wen officers specially 
appointed to superintend this business : Aoyiorai and £<^yot, Auditors 
and SenUineers^ ten of each, and one for every tribe, elected by the 
eeuneil of five hundred. The auditors had a court under their juxisdic- 
iioo, to which all charges for embezBloment, bribery, and malversation, 
as well as more general accusations for official misconduct, were referred 
by them, to be tried by a jury. The serutmeers assisted the auditors, 
and were gabordinate to them. 

The importance attached by the firamers of the Athenian laws to the 
institutions of the ZMmi, which securtd the responsibility of all func- 
tionaries to the people, is apparent from this la;w, which .^sohines made 
the fotondation of his indictment, as well as from divers other passages 
in the speeehes of both the rival orators. 

* The place where the aasemblies of the people were commonly held. 
See Appendix Y. 
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assembly. Penalty, fifty talents. Witnesses to the sum* 
mons/ Cephisophon son of Cephisophon of Rhamnns, Cleon 
son of Cleon of CothocidsB." 

^^ The clauses, of the decree which he prosecutes are these, 
men of Athens. Now firom these very clauses I think I shall 
immediately make it clear to you, that my whole defence will 
be just^ for I shall take the charges in the same order as my 
adversaiy, and discuss them all one by one, without a single 
intentional omission. 

5l' With respect to the statement, "that I have constantly by 
'word and deed promoted the advantage of the people, and am 
zealous to do whatever good I can," and the praising me* on 
such grounds, your judgment, I conceive, must depend on 
my public acts ; from an examination of which it will be dis- 
covered whether what Ctesiphon has alleged concerning me is 

^y^true and proper, or felse.. As to his proposing to give the 
crown without adding "when he has passed his accounts," 
and to proclaim the crown in the theatre, I imagine that this 
also relates to my political conduct, whether I am worthy of 
the crown and the public proclamation, or not. However, I 
deem it necessary to produce the laws which justified the 
defendant in proposing such clauses. 

Thus honestly and simply, men of Athens, have I resolved 
^ to conduct my defence. I now proceed to my own actual 

;.}H measures. And let no one suppose that I wander firom' the 

1 These were persons who accompanied the prosecutor when he sam- 
' moned the •defendant to appear before the maglBtrate. Anciently they 
were sureties also for the proper carrying on of the cause, like our 
ancient pledges to prosecute. In later times they were mere servers of 
the citation or summons ; but the plaint, or bill of indictment, always 
had their names subscribed. 

' 'Eiroiyctv is connected with rov, and not gOTemed by ypdijfaiy as 
Schaefer thinks. Tov ypd<pai depends in construction upon Kpiaiv. In 
the clause below, I make crreipaifovp dependent on xf Xevmu. Spillan 
connects it with r6, Jacobs joins it with irpotrypdr^wra. 

^ Literally : '' Disconnect my speech from the indictment." Leland 
had a wrong idea when he translated it, <' that I am suspending the dia- 
cussion of this cause." So had Francis, who renders it : *< that I propose 
to evade the force of the indictment." 

With respect to the anxiety shown by the orator to justify this line of 
defence, Lord Brougham remarks as follows : " The extreme importance 
to Demosthenes' case of the skilful movement, so to speak, by which he 
availed himself of .^schines* error, and at once entered on the general 
subject of his whole administration— thus escaping the immediate 
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indictment, if I touch upon Grecian questions and affairs : he 
who attacks that clause of the decree, " that by word and 
deed I have promoted your good" — ^he who has indicted this 
for being Mae — he, I say, has rendered the discussion of my 
whole policy pertinent and necessary to the charge. More- 
over, there being many departments of political action, I 
chose that which belonged to Grecian affairs : therefore I am 

f Justified in drawing xixj proofs from them. 

pf The conquests which Philip had got and held before I 
commenced life as a statesman and orator, I shall pass over, 
as I think they concern not me. Those that he was baffled 
in from the day of my entering on such duties, I will call to 
your recollection, and render an account of them ; premising 

I one thing only — Philip started, men of Athens, with a great 
advantage. It happened that among the Greeks — not some, 
but all alike— there sprang up a crop ^ of traitors and venal 
wretches, such as in the memory of man had never been 
before. These he got for his agents and supporters : the 
Greeks, already ill-disposed and unfriendly to each other, he 
brought into a still worse state, deceiving this people, making 
presents to that, corrupting others in every way; and he 
split them into many parties, when they had all one interest, 

2. to prevent his aggrandisement. While the Greeks were all in 
such a condition — ^in such ignorance of the gathering and 
growing mischief — you have to consider, men of Athens, 
what policy and measures it became the commonwealth to ' 
adopt, and of this to receive a reckoning from me ; for the 

f man who assumed that post in the administration was I. 

\:l. Ought she, ^schines, to have cast off her spirit and dignity, 
and, in the style of Thessalians and Dolopians, helped to 
acquire for Philip the dominion of Greece, and extinguished 
the honours and rights of our ancestors ? Or, if she did not 

charge, to which he had no answer, and overwhelming his adversary by 
a triumphant defence on ground of his own choosing — ^requires that 
he should again and again defend this moyement, which he here does 
very -carefully." 

> I have adopted Lord Brougham's word. Leiand and Spillan: 
supply. Francis: harvest, Jacobs: FuUe. Pabst: ein reuMicher 
JftKhtouchs, Eeiske : proventus. 

The same expression is used by Diodorus, in reference to the corrup- 
tion of Greek statesmen at this time. (XYI. 54.) He evidently had 
the words of Demosthenes before his eye. 
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this — ^wiueh would indeed have been Bhamefal — was it rights 
that what she saw would happen if unpreyented, and was for 
a long time^ it f^jooa, aware of, she should suffer to eome to 
pafls?* 

I would gladlj ask the severest censnrer of our acts, with 
what party he would have wished the commonwealth to side; 
— ^with those who contributed to the disgraces and disasters 
of the Greeks, the parfy, we maj say, of the Thessalians and 
their followers-«-K>r those who permitted it all for the hope 
, of selfish advantage, among whom we may reckon the Area- 
ta dians, MessenianSy and Argives? / But many of them, or 
rather all, have fkred worse than ourselves. If Philip after 
his victory had immediately marched off and kept quiet, 
without molesting any either of his own allies or of the 
Greeks in general, still? they that opposed not his enterprises 
would have merited some blame and reproach. But when he 
has stripped all alike of their dignity, their authority, their 
liberty — ^nay, even of. their constitutions, where he was able, 
— can it be doubted that you took the most glorious course 
in pursuance of my counsels ? 

But I return to thfe question — What should the common- 
wealth, Machines, have done, when she saw Philip establish- 
ing an empire and dominion over Greece % Or what was your 
, statesman to advise or moye ? — I, a statesman at Athens ? — 
for this is most material — I who knew that from the earliest 
time, until the day of my own mounting the platform, our 
. country had ever striven for precedency and honour and 
renown, and expended more blood and treasure for the sake 
of glory and the general weal than the rest of the Greeks had 
(^'/expended on their several interests? — who saw that Philip 
j himself, with whom we were contending, had, in the strife for 
power and empire, had his eye cut out,' his collar-bone frac- 

^ Pabst is the only tranBlator who has rendered vepiiBtlv yiyv6fieva 
accurately : aher dcts, was er bevorstehen sah, wenn Niemand Wider- 
stand leisteUy und was er lange voraus erJeannte, ungefiindert geschehen 
lassen? 

^ "Ofioos and ovk are omitted in some manuscripts. Without them, 
the sense is . " If Philip had quietly withdrawn after hid victory, some 
blame might have fallen on you for opposing him ; because it would 
then have appeared that he had no evil designa." 't* 

• Philip lost his eye at the siege of Methone. (See vol/ W Appendix I.) 
The other wounds were inflcted on his return from Scythia, in a battle 
with the Triballi, b.o. 340. 
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tared, bis hand and leg mutilated, and was ready and willing 
to sacrifice any part of his body that fortune chose to take, 
provided he could liye with tlius remainder in honour and 
glory? / Hardly will any one venture to say this — ^that it 
becsune a man bred at Pella, then an obscure and incon- 
siderable place, to possess ^uch inborn ms^nanimity, as to 
aspire to the mastery of Greece and form the projectjin his 
mind, whilst you, who were Athenians, day after day in 
speeches and in dramas reminded of the virtue of your 
ancestors, should have been so naturally base, as of your own 
freewHl and accord to surrender to Philip the liberty of 
Greece. No man will say this ! * -^ 

The only course then that remained was a just resistance ioO 
to all his attacks upon you. Such course you took from ^ 
the beginning, properly and becomingly; and I assisted by 

^ Lord Brougham's reviewer censures Mm for translating Q^vprhfuun 
•'spectacles," taking it in the more general sense of "everythiDg whicli 
you see," which is in accordance with Schaefer's opinion. Undoubtedly 
it would make very good sense, if Demosthenes referred to evexything 
which might be seen in Athens reminding the people of their ancient 
glory, such as their public buildings, their walls, the Parthenon, Pro- 
pylsea, and the like. But eetifyn/M is more commonly used to signily 
a theatrical spectacle or exhibition; and perhaps in connexion with 
iptitrt one rather expects a word of a confined signification. I am there- 
fore inclined to prefer Lord Brougham's version, which agrees with those 
of Jacobs, Pabst, Spillan, Leland, and Auger. A^oi and Btwprificcra are 
aptly joined together; the "public harangues," and the "dramatic exhi- 
bitions." In such drama^ as the Persse, the Supplices, the Heraclidae, 
Athenians were constantly hearing the praises of their ancestors. 

Lord Brougham has been censured likewise for translating 6p£tri 
"contemplate." ISo doubt he did so purposely, in order to avoid the use 
of a verb whioh would not suit \6yois. And he was right. The appli- 
cation of a word to two clauses, which strictly is applicable to one only, 
is a Greek idiom, but not an English. It might be rendered, " having 
before you." I have given it a turn, for brevity's sake. 

The same critic, correcting Lord Brougham's version of ^ixlinr^ 
rafiax»pvc^aif " surrender to Philip," (which I have adopted,) proposes, 
"let slip out of your own keeping into that of Philip;" which shows 
that he does not even understand the true sense of wopox<»pe«i', which is, 
" to yield to another by retiring, or stepping out of the way/' loco 
cedere. A yet more amusing essay at translation is the following : — 
•^ &v e^ ravra ^aeiw, " that no man would have dared to assert." 
In this, which the critic designates as a literal and verbatim translation, 
there is one pleonasm and one gross error, which any good schoolboy 
will point out. Lord Brougham certainly has committed the sam^ 
error, but then he does not set it up as a verbatim and literal version. ' 
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motipiisand counsels during the period of my political life :— 
I acknowledge it. But what should I have done 1 I put this 
question to you, dismissing all else : Amphipolis, Pydna, 
/ rPotidfiea, Halonnesus — I mention none of them: Serrium, 
Doriscus, the ravaging of Peparethus, and any similar wrongs 
which the country has suffered — I know not even of their oc- 
currence. You indeed said, that hy talking of these I had 
brougtt the people into a quarrel, although the resolutions 
respecting them were moved by Eubulus and Aristophon 
and Diopithes — not by me, you ready utterer of what suits 
1^' your purpose ! Neither will I speak of these now. ' But I 

* ask — ^the man who was appropriating to himself Euboea, and 
making it a fortress against Attica, and attempting Megara, 
and seizing Oreus, and razing Porthmus, and settiug up 
Philistides as tyrant in Oreus, Clitarchus in Eretria, and 
subjugating the Hellespont, and besieging Byzantium, and 
destroying some of the Greek cities, restoring exiles to others, 
— was he by all these proceedings committing injustice, 
breaking the truce, violating the peace, or not % Was it meet 
that any of the Greeks should rise up to prevent these* pro- 

''t' ceedings, or not ? If not — ^if Greece was to present the spec- 

* taclo (as it is called) of a Mysian prey,^ whilst Athenians had 
life and being, then I have exceeded my duty in speaking 
on the subject — the commonwealth has exceeded her duty, 
which followed my counsels — I admit that ^very measure 
has been a misdeed, a blunder of mine. But if some one 
ought to have arisen to prevent these things, who but the 

I *^ Athenian people should it have been? Such then was the 

j; policy which I espoused. I saw him reducing all men to 

f . subjection, and I opposed him : I continued warning and 

,^ exhorting you not to make these sacrifices to Philip. 

' i "' ^ r. was he that infringed the peace by taking our ships : it 

i ^ was not the state, JSschines. Produce the decrees themselves, 

[ and Philip's letter, and read them one after another. From 

J* an examination of them, it will be evident who is chargeable 

with each proceeding. Bead. 



^ A proverbial expression applied to a people in an utterly helpless 
and defenceless state. It was derived, we are told, from the times of 
the Trojan war, when the Mysians were exposed to the enemy by the 
absence of their king Telephus. 
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THE DECBEE. ^ 

'' In "die archoDShip of Neocles, in the month Boedromion, 
sn extraordinary assembly haying been convened by the 
generals, Enbulus son of Mnesitheus of Cytherus * moved : 
Whereas the generals have reported in the assembly, that 
Leodamas the admiral, and the twenty vessels despatched 
vith him to the Hellespont for the safe-conduct of the com, 
have been carried to Macedonia by Philip's general Amyntas> 
and are detained in custody, let the presidents and the gene- 
rals take care that the council be convened, and ambassadors 
to Philip be chosen, who shall go and treat with him for the "] (, 
release of the admiral, vessels, and troops : and if Amyntas / 
has acted in ignorance, they shall say that the people make 
no complaint against him ; if the admiral was found wrong- 
fully exceeding his instructions, that the Athenians will make 
inquiry, and pimish him as his negligence deserves : if it be 
neither of these things, but a wilful * trespass on the part of 
him who gave or him who received the commission, let them 
state this also,^ that the people, being apprised, may dehberate 
what course to take." 

This decree Eubulus carried, not I. The next, Aristophon ; "j Z 
then Hegesippus, then Aristophon again, then Philocrates, ^ 
then Cephisophon, then the rest. I had no concern in the 
matter. Read the decree. 

* The archon mentioned in this and the two following decrees is 
incorrect. Nicomachns was archon of that year. For an account of 
the events, see vol. L Appendix III. p. 293. 

^ Gythems was one of the 8^/ko< of Attica. The common reading is 
Evrpios. Beiske seems to think that Eubulus might be called a Cypnan^ 
though a citizen of Athens, if he had been educated or long resided at 
Oypma. fiowever that may be, such would not be his description in 
a state paper. 

* l^he term toilfid applies to Philip as well as Amyntas. " In his 
own perpon,** or "on his own account/' would hardly be suitable to 
niilip. The student should notice the use of the plural dyvnfjuovovaiv, 
followed by the disjunctive clauses. It is perhaps an expression of the 
following thought : — " If it be a trespass on the part of the captors, 
-whether committed by Amyntas on his own. account, or under the 
special orders Of Philip." 

* The clause koI rovro ypdr^at xlytw depends on ^tvty, and is to be 
construed thus: ypa^i, "to insert an order in the decree," kiy^iv, "for 
the ambassadors to state," &c. 

TOL. IL D 
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THE DECREE. ^ 

*^ In the arcboDship of Neocles, on the hst day of Boedro- 
xmon, at the desire of the council, the presidents and generals 
introduced their report of the proceedings of the assembly, to 
mi, that the people had resolved to appoint ambassadors to 
Philip for the recovery of the ships, and to furnish them with 
instructions and with the decrees of the assembly; and they 
appointed the following : Cephisophon son of Okon of Ana- 
phlystus; Democritus son of Demophon of Anagyrus; Poly- 
critus son of Apemantus of Oothocid®. In the presidency of 
the Hippothoontian tribe, on the motion of Aristophon of 
Colyttus, committee-man." 

? Now then, as I produce these decrees, so do you, Msi*hin^ 
point out what decree of my passing makes me chargeable 
with the war. Ton cannot find one : had you any, there is 
nothing you would sooner have produced. Why, even Philip 
makes no chazge against me on account of the war, thou^ hue 
complains of others. Bead Philip's own letter. 

THE LETTER OF PHILIP, | 

I ' '^Philip, king of Maoedon, to the Council and People of' 
Athens, greeting. Your ambassadors, Cephisophon, Demo- I 
critus, and Polycritus, came to me .and conferred about the I 
release of the galleys which Laomedon commanded. Upon the 
whole, I think you must be very simple, if you imagine I do 
not see that those galleys were commissioned, imder the pre- 
tence of conveying com from the Hellespont to Lemnos, to 
relieve the Selymbnans, whom I am besieging, and who are 
not included in the fidendly treaty subsisting between ns. 

^ We have seen that by the last decree the people had ordered a 
meeting of the council to be conrened, to elect ambassadors to Philip, i 
The presidents and generals, to whom that task was entrosted^ convene j 
the council accordingly, and lay before them the business for which J 
they were called, — {xpiiticiri(9ty is the nsoal word, signifyinfir ** to inixo»\ 
duce the topic of dLscuision, the business of the day.") The oouocl 
proceed to execute the order of the people, and elect the ambaaaadora 
That is tiieir i^nf^fM, the ^senatorial decree containing their appoint 
ment of ambassadors, pursuant to the decree of the popular assembljb 
The document has perplexed commentators, but really has no did* 
enlty. Schumann explains it in his treatise "De Comitiis," (9i.) Al 
to irp6apos, which I translate ** committee-man," see Appendix lY. 
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And these instractions were given, without leave of the IPt 
Athenian people, by certain magistrates and others who are 
not now in office^ but who are anyways desirous for the 
people to exdiange our present amity for a renewal of war, 
and are £au- more anxious for such a consummation than to 
relieve the Selymbnans. They suppose it will be a source of 
income to themaelyes : however, I scarcely think it is for 
your advantage or mine. Wherefore I release you the vessels 
carried into my port; and for the future, if, instead of allow- 
ing your statesmen to adopt malignant measures, you will 
ptmish them, I too will endeavour to maintain the peace. 
Farewell.'' 

Here is no mention by him of Demosthenes, or any charge K^i 
against me. Why then, while he complains of the others, ^y 
makes he no mention of my actsi Because he must have 
noticed his own aggressions, had he written aught concerning 
me ; for on these I fixed myself— these I kept resisting. And 
first I proposed the embassy to Peloponnesus,^ when into 
Peloponnesus he began to steal ; next that to Euboea,^ when 
on Euboea he was laying his hands ; then the expedition (no 
longer an embassy) to Oreus, and that to Eretria, when he 
estt^lished rulers in those cities. Afterwards I despatched all ^ * 
the armaments, by which Chersonesos was preserved, and 
Bysantiam, and aU our allies ; whence to you there accrued 
the noblest results — ^praises, eulogies, honours, crowns, thaaks 
from those you succoured; whils^Juie people attacked — ^those 
that trusted you then obtained deliverance, those that disre- 
garded you have had often to remember your warnings, and 
to be convinced that you were not only their friends, but wise 
men also and prophets : for all that you predicted has come 
to pass. 

That PhUistides would have given a great deal to keep 
Oreus — Clitarchus a great deal to keep Eretria — Philip him- 
self a great deal to have these vantage-posts ' against you, and 

* This was the embasgy referred to in the third Philippic, which pre- 
Tented the advance of Philip into the Peloponnese, b.o. 843. For a brief 
acooant of Philip's proceedings in Peloponnesus, see Appendix YIII. 

* As to Euboea, see vol. I. pp. 107, 128, 150. 

* Or perhaps simply "these advantages." Jacobs: urn diese Vof- 
iheUe gegen Buck zu erhaUen, Pabst: um dieses alles gegen Euch 
atazu/Uhren. 

J>2 
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in other matters to avoid exposure, and any inquiry into hifl 
wrongful acta in general — ^no man is ignorant, and least of all 
Ay jou. For the ambassadors who came here then from Clitar- 
° c|ius and Pliilistides lodged with you, iEschines, and you were 
their host. The commonwealth regarded them as enemies^ 
whose offers were neither just nor advantageous, and expelled 
them; but they were your friends. None of their designs 
then were accomplished;^ you slanderer — who say of me, 
that I am silent when I have got something, and bawl when 
I have spent it!* That is not your custom. You bawl 
when you have something, and will never stop, unless the 
jury stop you by disfranchisement to-day.* 
Cjx, , When you crowned me then for those servicesf, and Aristonicos 
drew up the same words that Ctesiphon here has now drawn 
lip, and the crown was proclaimed in the theatre—rfor this 
now is the second proclamation in my favour* — .^chines, 
being present, neither opposed it, nor indicted the mover. 
Take this decree now and read it. 

THE DECREE. 

(^ iJk-'f' In the archonship of Chserondas son of Hegemon, on the 
twenty-fifth of *Gamelion, in the presidency of the Leontian 

* The argument jb— Pliilistides and Clitarchus were unable to ac- 
complish their purpose, and that chiefly through my opposition. Yet 
it is notorious, they would haye given a large bribe to have obtained 
poweifiil support at Athens. Then what becomes of your chaige of 
corruption against me? 

^ ^chines, defending himself against the reproach of having retired 
from public affairs, said that his own habits were so simple, and his 
desires so moderate, that he was not compelled to speak in public for 
lucre's sake — Demosthenes, on the contrary, never opened his mouth 
but when he was hired. The words here referred to are : c^ B* otimt Kafiav 
}i\v ffffflyriKas, duoK^as 8^ Kixpayas, 

Many idle stories to the same effect were circulated against Demo- 
sthenes^ besides the celebrated charge in the afiair of Harpalus. There 
is one told by Aulus Gkllius, that he had been bribed by the Kileslaa 
ambassadors to withdraw his opposition to them in the assembly, and 
afterwards, hearing from Aristodemus the actor that he had received 
a talent for his performance—" I," said he, " have^ received more than 
that for being silent.*' 

^ If the prosecutor fuled to obtain a fifth part of the votes, besides 
a fine of a thousand drachms, he incurred a partial disfranchisemenl^ 
which incapacitated him to prefer a similar charge in future. 

* TovTov means " this of Ctesiphon.'* So Schaefer rightly explains it 
Babst's version is : so daas dies schon die zweite Verhundigung dieser 
EhrefUr mich ist. I have adopted the turn of Leland. 
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txSoe, Aristonicus of Phrearrii moved: Whereas Demos- 
thenes son of Demosthenes of Paeania hath rendered many 
important services to the people of Athens, and to divers of 
her allies heretofore^ and hath also on the present occasion 
idded them by his decrees, and liberated certain of the cities 
in Enboea^ and perseveres in his attachment to the people of 
Athens, and doth by ^ord and deed whatever good he can 
for the Athenians themselves and the rest of the Greeks : 
It is resolved by the Council and People of Athens, to honour 
Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania with public 
praise^ and a golderi crown, and to proclaim the crown in 
the theatre at the Dionysian festival at the new tragedies, 
and the proclamation of the crown shall be given in charge 
to the presiding tribe and the prize-master.* On the motion 
of Aristonicus of Phrearrii." 

Is there one of you that knows of any disgrace falling on» jft 0^[ 
the state by reason of this decree, or any scorn or ridicule— ^^^ 
consequences which this man now predicts, if I am crowned f 
It is when acts are recent and notorious that, if good, they- 
obtain reward, if the contrary, punishment ; and it appears, 
that I then obtained reward, not blame or punishment. So, SJ 
up to the period of those transactions, I am acknowledged. ' 
on all occasions to have promoted the interests of the state 
— ^because my speeches and motions prevailed in your- 
councils — because my measures were executed, and procured 
crowns for the commonwealth and for me and all of you-^ 
because you have offered sacrifices and thanksgivings to the ^ - 
gods for their success. ^'^ 

When Phihp therefore was driven out of Euboea, with -^^ ' 
arms by you, with coxmsels and decrees — ^though some 
persons there should burst ! ' — ^by me, he sought some new 

1 The epithet '^pnblic'' seems necessaiy in our language to express 
the distinction conferred upon Demosthenes; though indeed we say 
" to praise Gk>d/' in the sense of '* to glorify : " and Shakspeare has, 

I come to bury Cnsar, not to praise him. 
Lelandhas: *'pay public honours." Brougham: "signalize." Spillan: 
"bestow honours." Auger: "accorder publiquement des louanges." 
Jacobs: Lob zu ertheUen, Fabst: beloben, 

' The person who adjudged the prizes in the various contests during 
the festivaL « 

3 Demosthenes is fond of this expression. Compare Yirgil, Eclog. 
vil2d. 

Invidift nunpantur ut ilia CodrOt 
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podtion of attack upon Athens.^ Seeing that we nse more 
foreign com than any people, and wishing to command the 
passage of the oom-tiude, be advanced to Thrace; th6 Byzan* 
tines heing his allies^ he first required them to join in ihe 
war against you, and when they refosed, saying (truly enough) 
that tiiey had not made alliance on such terms, he threw up 
intrenchments before the city, planted batteries, and laid i 
siege to it. What course hereupon it became you to take, I 
will not ask again; it is manifest to alL But who was it 
that suocoured the Byzantines, and rescued them ? who pre^ 
vented the alienation of the Hellespont at that crisis i You, 
men of Athens. Wh^i I say you, I mean the commonwealUi. 
But who advised, feuned^ executed the measures of state, 
devoted himself wholly and unreservedly to ihe public busi- 
ness 1 — I ! — ^What benefits thence accrued to all, you need 
no further to be told; you have learned by experience. For 
the war which then sprang up, besides that it brought honour 
and renown, kept you in a cheaper and more plentiful supply 
of all the necessaries of life than does the present peace^ 
which these worthies maJTitain to their countiy's pregudice in 
the hope of something to coma Perish such hope ! Never 
may they share the blessings for whidi you men of honest 
wishes pray to the gods, nor communicate their own prin- 
ciples to you I 

Bead them now the crowns of the Byzantines, and those 
of the Perinthians, which they conferred upon the country 
as a reward. 

THE BYZANTINE DECREE. 

" In the Presbytership ^ of Bospodchus, Damagetus moved 
in the assembly, having obtained permissicm of the Council : 

* Leland: *'h» nused another engine against this state." Spillan 
follows him. Francis has ** battery." So has Anger. Jacobs : vermckte 
«r einen Angriff (mdrer Art ffegen die Siadt. Fiibfit : oHdert Sdvuis}- 
wehr sum Kamffj. Brougham : '' some new mode of bele%graering our 
state." A critic in the Timjia saggesta : "another mode o^llnojance.'' 
That, no doubt, is the general meaning; but in the tr^lation we 
should not lose sight of Uie strict signification of h:LT%ixiff}tlv. The 
occupation of Byzantium would be, in reference to the corn-trade, what 
the occupation of Euboea might have been for the purpose of a more 
direct attack upon Athens. Se§ my observations in the Pre&ce to the 
First Volimie, p. 5. ^ 

* Hieromnemon (the word jf^the original) appears to have been the 
name of the chief magistrate atrj^jrzantium, whose term of office far- 
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Wliereaa the people of Athens have ever in former times 
been friendly to the Byzantines and their allies, and to their 
kinsmen the PerinthiiEaiSy and have rendered them many 
signal senrices, and also on the present occasion, when Philip 
of Maoedon attempted by invasion and siege to exterminate 
the Byzantines and Perinthian% and burned and ravaged 
their country, they succoured us with a hundred and twenty 
ships and provisions and weapons and soldiers, and rescued 
HS from grievous perils^ and preserved our hereditary consti- 
tntion, our laws;, and our sepulchres : it is resolved by the 
people of Byzantium and Perinthns to grant unto the Athe- . , 
nians the right of intermarriage, citiz^aship, purchase of / / 
land and houses, the first seat at the games, first admission 
to the Council and People after the sacnfioes, and exemp- 
tion firom all public services to such as wish to reside in the 
city : and that three statues of sixteen cubits be erected in 
the harbour,* representing the People of Athens crowned by 
the People of Byzantium and Perinthus:' and deputations 
sent to the general assemblies of Greece, the Isthmian, 
Nemean, Olympian, and Pythian, to proclaim the crowns 
wherewith the people of Athens bath been honoured by us, 
that all the Greeks may know the virtue of the Athenians, 
and the gratitude of the Byzantines and Perinthians." 
Now read the crowns given by the people of Ohersonesus. 

THB DECBEE OF THE GHEBSOITESITES. 

'^The Cheisonesites, inhabitants of Sestus, Eleus, Madytus, 
and Alopeconnesus, carown the Council and People of Athena 
with a golden crown of the value of sixty talents,' and build 

niflbed the date of the year, as the aiehon did at Athens. Ihs name 
(which was held by the magistrates of some other Dorian states) imh 
ports the performanoe of some priestly or religions dnties. As it soimda 
harsh in English, I have ventured to translate it at the risk of cavil. 
Wi^ respect to the Amphictyonic deputies so called see Appendix I. 

^ Svch, periiapSy is the meaning of iw r^ Botrnplxtp* Others would 
read Botntip^ 

* Statues of countries and people are often mentioned. Thus, Pan* 
sanias saw in the Piraeus a statue of the Athenian Demus by Leochares, 
and another by Lyson. (Lib. i. c. 1 and 3.) PolyMns mentions a statue of 
the Bhodian People crowned by the Syracusan, which Hiero and Gelo 
enekad in the great square of Rhodes. (Lib. v. 88.) And there was 
a odebisted one of the Athenian by Parrhadus. 

' According to Gronovius, Bifekh, and Jaeobs, we are not to suppose 
that a crown was given of the actual weight or value of sixty talentSy 
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an altar to Gratitude and the Athenian People, because that 
People hath helped the Chersone&ites to obtain the greatest 
of blessings, by rescuing them from the power of Philip, 
and restoring their country, their laws, their liberty, their 
sanctuaries : and in all future time they will not ML to be 
grateful, and do what service they can. Decreed in general 
Council." 

Q^ Thus the saying of Chersonesu& and Byzantium, the pre«* 
Tenting Philip's conquest of the Hellespont, and the honours 
therefore bestowed on this country, were the effects of lay 
policy and administration; and more than this — ^they proved 
to all mankind the generosity of Athens and the baseness of 
Philip. He, the ally and friend of the Byzantines, was before 
all eyes besieging them — what could be more shameful or out-> 

a^ rageous? — You, who might justly on many grounds have 
reproached them for wrongs done you in former times, instead 
of bearing malice and abandoning the oppressed, appeared 
as their deliverers; conduct which procured you glory, good-* 
will, honour from all men. That you have crowned many of 
your statesmen, every one knows ; but through what otiier 
person (I mean what minister or orator), besides myself, the 
commonwealth has been crowned, no one can say. 
Q To prove now the malignity of those calumnies, which he 
urged against the Eubceans and Byzantines, reminding you 
oi any unkindness which they had done you — ^prove it I shall, 
not only by their feJsehood, which I apprehend you know 
already, but (were they ever so true) by showing the advan- 
tages of my policy — I wish to-recoimt one or two of the 
noble acts of your own state, and to do it briefly ; for indi- 
viduals, as well as communities, should ever strive to model 
, their future conduct by the noblest of their ]ga^. w ^^ '^"- 

^ ^ Well then, men of Athens — when the Lacedaemonians had 
the empire of land and sea, and held the country round 
Attica by governors and garrisons, Euboea^ Tanagra, all 
BoBotia, Megara, ^Egina, Cleonse, the other islands; when 
our state possessed neither ships nor walls ; you marched out 

bat that six dracbmfi of gx>ld are (by a form of speech usaal in eome 
cases) called a talent A similar crown of a hundred talents, given by 
the Carthaginians to Demarelay the wife of Qelo, is mentioned by 
IModorus. (Ub.xi26.) 
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to HaliartuSy* and again not many days after to Corinth; 
albeit the Athenians of that time had many causes of resent-* 
ment against hoth Corinthians and Thebans for their acts in 
the Decelean irar:' but they showed no resentment, nonca 
And yet neither of these steps. took they, JBschines, for bene* ^ 1 - 
factors, nor were they blind to the danger; but they would f ' 
not for such reasons abandon people who sought their protec- 
tion ; for the sake of renown and glory they willingly exposed 
themsdves to peril ; just and noble was their resolve ! For 
to all mankind the end of life is death, though one keep 
oneself shut up in a closet;' but it becomes brave men to 
strive always for honour, with good hope before them,^ and to 
endure courageously whatever the Deity ordains. 

Thus did your ancestors, thus the elder among yourselves, q ; 
For, though the Lacedsemonians were neither friends nor i 
hene&ctors, but had done many grievous injuries to our state, 
yet when the Thebans, victorious at Leuctra, sought their 
destruction, you prevented it, not fearing the power and 
reputation then possessed by l^e Thebans, nor reckoning up . 
the merits of those whom you were about to fight for. And fi A 
so you demonstrated to all the Greeks, that, however any V \ 
people may offend you, you reserve your anger against them 
for other occasions ; but should their existence or liberty be 
imperilled, you wiU not resent your wrongs or bring them 
into account. 

^ This was b.o. 395, at the breaking out of the war, in which Athens, 
Thebes, Corinth and Argos, combined against Lacedsemon. (See vol. I. . 
p. 64.) The batUe of Corinth, in which the Lacedsemonians defeated 
the allies, took phice in the year following the siege of Haliartus. 

' The latter part of the Feloponnesian war, so called from the occa< 
pfttion of Deoelea, a fortress in Attica, fifteen miles from Athens, 
B.Q. 418. By means of this post the enemy got tlie command of the 
territory round Athens, and leduced the Athenians to great distress by 
catting off supplies of com and provisions. 

' SpiUan, Jacobs and Pabst render ohcttric^, " a eage," KMch; an in- . 
teipretation found in Harpocration. Compare the liaes of Propertlus : 
nie licet ferro cantus se condat et »re, 
Mors tamen inclusum protrahit inde caput, 

* I haye here taken rrpo^aKKoiUvoin in the simple sense of " proposing 
to themselves," or *' having before their eyes." So Spillan has it. And 
Jacobs: mil froh£T Hoffnung vor Augen, But Beiske understood it 
in the more ordinaiy sense of '' putting before them as a defence." And 
80 Leland renders it : " armed in fair hopes of success." And Pabst :. 
Hch dasBu mU dem SchUde der ffvten Hoffnung toc^netk 
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And nofc in these instances only bath such heaoL jour 
temper. Again^ when the Thebans were takii^ possession of 
Euboea/ you looked not qnietly on — you remembeced not 
the wrongs done you by Themison and Theodoras in the 
affiiir of Oit^us/ but assist^ eren them. It was the time 
when the yolnnte^ captains ' first offered themselves to the 
state, of whom I was one ; — but of this presently. Howeyer, 
it was glorious that you saved the island, but far more glo- 
rious that, when you had got their persons and their cities in 
your power, you &irly restored them to people who had 
ill-used you, and made no reckoning of your wrongs in an 
affikir where you were trusted. 
HV Hundreds of cases which I could mention I pass over — 
sea-fights, land-marches, campaigns, both in ancient times 
and in your own, aU of which Ihe commonwealth has under- 
taken for the fi^eedom and safety of the Greeks in general. 
^^^Then, having observed the commonwealth engaging in con- 
tests of such number and importance for the interests of 
others, what was I to urge, what <5ourse to recommend her, 
when the question in a manner concerned herself 1 — ^To revive 
grudges, I suppose, against people who wanted help, and to 
seek pretences for almndoning everything. And who might 
not justly have killed me, had I attempted even by woeda to 
tarnish any of the honours of Athens i For the thing itself, 
I am certain, you would never have done— ^had you wished, 
what was to hinder you 1 — any^ lack of opportunity 1 — had 
^ you not these men to advise it 1 






I must return to t^emezt in date of my political acts; and 
here again consider what was ^lost beneficial for the state. I 
saw, men of Athens, that your na^y was decaying, and that, 
while the rich were getting off ^ with sn^all payments, citizens 

1 As to the war in Euboea, see vol. 1. pp. 114, STS. 

> Themison and Theodoras were the mleis of Eretria, who seized 
npon Oropos, b.o. 366. See vol. I. p. 210. 

' The exertions of these yoluntaxy trierazchs enabled the Athenians 
to ship off their troops in three days. The orators frequently boasted 
of this expedition : for example, Demosthenes in the speech against 
Androtion ; .^Isdiines in the speech against Cteaphon. 

^ Schaefer rigbtlj explains drcXcZr, ^ qui tarn panca coBtriboerent^ 
nihil nt daie ▼iderentnr.'* My translation expresses this by a veniaealar 
phrase. We mi^f||ay, ''escaping with." Bnmgham has, "escaping all 
taxes by paying an 'insignifieaat oontribnti^m." Leland: ''parchaso 
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moderate or small fbrtones were loang tlieir substanoe^ 
Hd the state, by reason thereof, missing her opportunities of 
' I. "l therefore pro]posed a law, l^ which I compelled 
lie one class (the ri^) to perform their dnt j, and stopped 
Ihe oppression of the poor ; and — ^what was most nsefol to 
tiie country — I caused her preparations to be made in time. 
And being indicted for it, I appeared on the chaige befiire 
jGUf and was acquitted ; and the prosecutor did not get his 
portion^ of the yotes. But what siuns, think ye, the chief' 
men ^ of the Boards, or those in the second and third degrees, 
offered me, first, not to propose that law, ^condly, when I 
had recorded it, to drop it on the abatement-oath ? ' Such 
sums, men of Athens, as I should be afraid to tell you. And 
no wonder they did so; for under the former laws they might 
diTide the charge between sixteen, spending little or nothing 

a total exemption from public taxes at the expense of a trifling con- 
tribution." But they should have aroided a reference to any other 
payments than what relate to the irierarchy. 

1 The fifth part, to save him from the penalty. 
. ' According to TJlpian, the first three hundred among the Symmoriss 
were called r/y^fk&ifn. See as to tins snbjeet^ yol. I. Appendix Y. 

' Twrnfjuoaia oonwnnmly meant an oath or affidavit sworn by a party to 
a cause, in order to obtain some acyoumment or delay. Bttt» acconUng 
to Ihe explanation of Julius Pollux, it was i4>pUed also to the oath 
sworn by a person who threatened another with a Tpcu^ wafMj4pmvt or 
indictment for aa illegal measure. Any citizen was at liberty to indict 
the author of a decree, though passed by the popular assembly, within 
a twelvemonth afiber the passing ; and it became Toid, if the indictment 
succeeded. He gave notice of his intention to prosecute by a public 
declaration, supported by gath, that he believed the decree in questioii. 
to be illegal or unconstitutional ; and tlus had the efiect of suspending 
the validity of the decree until after the trial. Therefore, as Schumann 
obserres (De ComiUis, 159), this oath, which had the effect of adjourn- 
ing a law, was so called by analogy to the legal oath. See the Appendix 
to this volume on the 7pa^ Topcty^ftmr, 

In none of the translations do I find any explanation of KarafiaXima, 
I take it to mean, '' havixig entered it in the public register,** t.& In the 
temple of the Mother of the Gods, iy r^ Miirp^ where the records of 
all decrees were kept. (See Sch5mann, De ComitiiSj 129.) 

Demosthenes, after carrying his measure in the assembly, and de- 
positing it according to custom in the public archives, might have 
abandoned the defence of it, had he chosen to compromise ihe matter 
with his opponents ; as Wolf righUy expbuna it — " Quo pacto impune 
tnlisset Demosthenes praevaricationem istam? Si coUusisset cum ad- 
venario, is actionem non persecutus ess^, ac Demosthenes, anno elapso, 
indemnis fuisset." 
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themselves, and grinding down the needy citizens; whereaa 
under my law every one had to pay a sum proportioned to 
his means, and there was a captain for two ships, where 
before there was a partner with fifteen others for one ship ; 
for they were calling themselves not captains any longer, but 
partners. They would have given anylJiing then to get these 
regulations annulled, and not be obliged to perform their 
duties. Bead me, first, the decree for which I appeared to 
the indictment, then the service-rolls, that of the former law, 
and that under mine. Bead. 

THE DEGREE..^ 

" In the archonship of Polycles, on the sixteenth of Boedro- 
mion, in the presidency of the Hippothoontian tribe, Demo- 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania introduced a law for 
the, naval service,^ instead of the former one under which 
there were the associations of joint-captains ; and it was 
passed by the council and people. And Patrocles of Phlyus 
preferred an indictment against Demosthenes for an illegal 

^ SchSmaim, in his chapter on Decrees (De Comitiis, 130), after 
mentioning the ordixiary signification of the word if^ur/ua, viz. '' a law 
passed by the people in assemblj,** and " a bill, or decree of the council," 
proceeds to say, that it has a third and more extended meaning. *' By 
that name,'' he says, " the Athenians designated those public records 
which did not contain the actual bill or decree, but merely an account 
of tiie circumstances connected with the proposal or adoption thereof, 
or a statement of the measures passed in consequence by the people. 
The object of this was, to have at hand always, in case they should be 
wanted again, authentic documents of the whole transaction." In 
support of his assertion, he refers to this and some other of the records 
cited in the Oration on the Crown. Their genuineness, however, has 
been questioned. In this one, as well as in others, the name of the 
archon is false. I doubt whether the word ever bore the extended 
meaning assigned to it by Schomann. Suppose tiie record in the text 
could be called r^urfAa, it could hardly be the }^<t>urfia ica0* h €uni\$6v 
riiv ypa4fijy, which Demosthenes requires to be leiad, but of which it 
contains only a short recital. It is possible, indeed, that Demosthenes, 
though he calls on the clerk to read the decree, produced in fact only 
the document which is preserved to us, and which might answer his 
purpose quite as well, and even better, because it contained a memorial 
of his own acquittal, and the consequent establishment of his decree. 

' Beiske understands dpx^u>v, Taylor translates it " for the admiralty.** 
Schaefer adopts Stephens' explanation, that r6 rpi7}papxtic6y is nothing 
more than ro^s rpinpdpxovs* Then it means " a law for the regulation 
of the trierarchs." 
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measure^ and, not having obtained his share of the votes, paid 
tiie penalty of five hnnc&ed drachms." 
Now produce that fine roll. 

THE ROLL. 

*'Let sixteen captains be called out for every galley, as 
they are associated in the companies,* £rom the age of twenty- 
five to forty, defi»ying the charge equally," 
_ Now for the roll under my law, 

THE ROLL. 

' **Let captains be chosen according to their property by 
valuation, taldng ten talents to a gaUey : if the property be 
valued at a higher sum, let the cWge be proportionate, as 
&r as three ships and a tender ; and let it be in thq same 
proportion for those whose property is less than ten talents, 
joining them in a partnership to make^ up ten talents."* 

Think ye I but slig^^tly helped the poor of Athens, or that 
the rich would have spent but a trifling sum to escape the 
doing what was right % I glory however, not only in having 
refused this compromise, and having been acquitted on the 
indictment, but because my law was beneficial, and I have 
proved it so by trial. For during the whole war, whilst the 
armaments were shipped off according to my regulations, no 
captain ever appealed to you' against oppression, or took 
sanctuaiy at Munychia,^ or was imprisoned by the clearing- 
officers ;* no galley was lost to the state by capture abroad, 

^ Literally, ''according to the associations in the companies." A6xoi 
here alto the same as avfifioptai, according to Wolf. 

> The ten talents, which are made the basis of this regulation, are 
the rateable value of the property, as B5ckh explains it, which would 
be one-fifth of the whole for the highest class, if the valuation of 
B.a 879 was in force ; so that a man possessing fifty talents would have 
the chaige of one ship, a hundred talents, of two ships, a hundred and 
fifty talents, of three ships ; and a tender would have to be found in 
addition for a certain sum beyond, which is not specified. Higher the 
change was not carried. Those who had less than ten talents of rateable 
capital clubbed together for one ship, but the rating was in a lower 
proportion. See vol. I. Appendixes lY. and Y. 

' "iKtrriptcuf 0(7ifai is literally, " to deposit (at the altar or elsewhere) an 
olive bough wrapped with wool," which was the symbol of supplication^ 

* In a temple of Diana in the port of Munychia. 

< The dKoaroKus were ten ofiScers, whose business ft was to expedite 
ihe equipment of the fleet, and its clearance out from port — ^a Boaid 
of Despatch. 

\ 
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or left behind from unfitness to go to sea. Under the former 
laws all these things happened — ^beoanse the burden was put 
upon the poor, and therefore difficulties frequently arose. 
I transferred the charge from the poor to the wealthy, and 
then every duty was done. \ For this itself too I deserve 
praise, that I adopted all such measures as brought glory 
and honour and power to the state : there is no envy, spite, 
or malice in any measure of mine, nothing sordid or un- 
worthy of Athens. The same character is apparent in niy 
home and in my foreign policy. At home, I never preferred 
the fiivour of the wealthy to the rights of the many : abroad, 
I valued not the presents or the friendship of Philip above 
the general interests of Greece. 

I conceive it remains for me to speak of the proclamation 
and the accounts : for, that I acted for the best — ^that I have 
throughout been your friend and zealous in your service— is 
proved abundantly, methinks, by what I have said already. 
The most important part of my policy and administration I 
pass by, considering that I have in regular course to reply to 
the charge of illegality; and besides — though I am silent as 
to the rest of my political acts — ^the knowledge you all have 
will serve me equally well. 

As to the arguments which he jumbled together about the 
counter-written laws,^ I hardly suppose you comprehend 
them — I myself could not understand the greater part. 
However I shall argue a just case in a straightforward way. 
So far from saying that I am not accountable, aS' the pro- 
secutor just now falsely asserted, I acknowledge that I am all 

* The laws alleged to have been violated were copied ont and hang 
on a board side by side with the impugned decree, as JBschines clearly 
describes it in his speech against Ctesiphon (82). ^Qairfp yhp iv r^ 
rtKToviK^, trav €iS4vat fiov\(&fi€$a rd 6pB6v kolI r6 ftijf rdv Kav6va irpoa'^ 
^poii€v $ HiayivdiirKerai, ofh-o) koX iv reus yptufKus reus rQv vapavOfJMV 
vapdKfirai Koyity rod Zuadov tovtI rd ffapiBiov icol rd ^^rfj^urfia fcoi ot irapa- 
yeypafifidyoi vofuti. Compare Bemosth. cont. Aristoc. 640. There is no 
doubt of this being the true meaning; the only difficulty is to translate 
irapayeYpafifUvoi neatly. Spillan has : *'the transcribed laws." Francis 
the same. Leiand: "authentic transcript" Brougham: "his com- 
])aratiYe exhibition of the laws;" which expresses ike meaning more 
fully. The Gkrman translators would leem to have followed Wolf's 
interpretation. Jacobs has iiber den Widerspruch mit dm Oesetzen. 
Pabst : uber die Oesetzwidrigkeiten. Perhaps we might render it, 
** contrasted; " ^r, "put in countcrview." 
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soy life floooontable for what as your statetman I have under- 
taken or adviaed ; but for what I have Tolontarily given to 
the people out of my own private fortune, I deny thiat I am 
any day accountable — do you hear, iyjBchineB 9 — ^nor is any 
ether man, let him even be one of the nine archons.^ For 
what law is -so full of injustice and inhumanity as to enact, 
that one who has given of his private means, and done an act 
of generosity and munificence, instead of having thanks, shall 
be brought before malignants, appointed to be &e auditors of 
his liberality ? None. If he says there is, let him produce it, 
and I will be content and hold my tongue. But there is 
none, men of Athens. The prosecutor in his malice, because 
I gave some of my own money when I superintended the 
liieatre-fnnd, says — ^ the Council praised him before he had 
rend^ed his account." Not for any matters of which I had 
an account to render, but for what I spent of my own, you 
malignant 1 . 

** Oh, but you were a Conservator of Walls ! " says he. Yes ; ^^f ' 
and for that reason was I justly praised, because I gave the 
sums expended and did not charge them. A charge requires 
auditing and examiners j a donation merits thanks and praise : 
therefore the defendant made this motion in my favour. "^ 

That this is a settled principle in your hearts as well as in 
ihe laws, I can show by many proofs easily. First, Nausicles ' 
has often been crowned by you for what he expended out of 
bis own fdnds whilst he was general. Secondly, Diotimus 
was crowned for his present of shields ; and Charidemus too. 
Again, Neoptolemus here, superinteudant of divers works, 
has been honoured for his donations. It would indeed be 
cruel, if a man holding an office should either, by reason of' 
his office, be precluded from giving his own money to the 
state^ or have, instead of receiving thanks, to render an ao- 
oount of what he gave. To prove the truth of my statements, 
take and 'read me the original decrees made in &vour of 
\ mexL 



" Archon, Demonicus of Phlyua On the twentynsixth of< 
Boedromion^ with the sanction of the council and people, 

^ The arehons were not only liable to the tMtni, but to an examina- 
tion by the council preyioiiB to admission to their office. 
* The event referred to in this decree seems to have taken place 
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Oallias of Phrearrii tnoyed : That the council and people re~ 
solve to crown Nausicles^ general of foot^ for that, there being 
two thousand Athenian troops of the line in Imhrus, for the 
defence of the Athenian residents in that island, and Philo of 
the finance department being by reason of storms unable to 
sail and pay the troops, he advanced money of his own, and 
did not ask the people for it again ; and that the crown be 
proclaimed at the Dionysian festival, at the new tragedies." 

ANOTHER DECREE.* 

'* Oallias of Phrearrii moved, the presidents declaring it to 
be with the sanction of the council : Whereas Charidemucf, 
general of foot, having been sent to Salamis, he and Diotimus, 
general of horse, after certain of the troops had in the 
skirmish by the river been disarmed by the enemy, did at 
their own expense arm the young men with eight hundred 
shields : It hath been resolved by the council and people to 
crown Charidemus and Diotimus with a golden crown, and 
to proclaim it at the great Panathenaic festival, during the 
gymnastic contest, and at the Dionysian festival, at the 
exhibition of the new tragedies: the proclamation to be 
given in charge to the judges,' the presidents, and the prize- 
masters." 

during the Social War, b.o. 855, when the Chians, Rhodians, and Byzan- 
tines made a descent upon Lemnos and Imbrus. In that year Calli- 
fitratus was archon. The heading "^Apx^Vt instead of M "Apxpyros, i^ 
noticed by Jacobs as unusual. Kausides is frequently mentioned by 
^schines and Demosthenes in terms of praise. He commanded an 
Athenian force in the Sacred War, b.o. 852. 

^ As this decree was moved by the same person as the preceding one, 
it is perhaps referable to the same period. Winiewski has conjectured 
that, while Kausicles was sent to Imbrus, some hostile neighbours, per- 
haps the Megarians, took the opportunity of invading Salamis. Beiske 
understands it of the Cyprian Salamis; but this is not so probable. 
The Charidemus here mentioned is not to be confounded with Chari- 
demus of Oreus, but is the person who, with Demosthenes and others, 
was demanded by Alexander after the taking of Thebes, and thereupon 
fled to the court of Darius, by whom he was afterwards put to death. 
(Diodorus, zvii. 80.) Diotimus also was one of the men demanded by 
Alexander. 

2 Such is the name which I give to the six junior archons, to avoid 
the uncouth title of Thesmothetes. It does not indeed (any more than . 
Thesmothetes itself) convey a perfect idea of the official duties which 
they had to discharge ; yet it is by no means inappropriate, seeing that 
the most important part of them were of a judicial character. 
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^Each of these men, -Machines, was accountable for the office / ^7, 
which he held, but not accountable for the matters in respect 
of which he was crowned. No more then am I ; for surely 
X lave the same rights, under the same circumstances, as 
other men. Have I given money 1 I am praised for that, 
not being accountable for what I gave. Did I hold office ? 
Yes ; and I have rendered an account of my official acts, not 
of my bounties. Oh, but I was guilty of malpractices in 
office ! And you, present when the auditors brought me up,^ 
accused me not ? 

To show you that he himself bears testimony to my having 
been crowned for what I had no account to render of, take 
and read the whole decree drawn up in my favour. By the « // 
portions of the b|^ which he never indicted it will appear ^ / '^ 
that his prosecution is vexatious. Read. 

THE DECREE.* 

** In the archonship of Euthycles, on the twenty-second of 
Pyanepsion, in the presidency of the CEneian tribe, Ctesiphon 
son of Leosthenes of Anaphlystus moved : Whereas Demo- 
sthenes son of Demosthenes of Pseania, having been superin- 
tendant of the repair of the walls, and having expended on 
the works three additional talents out of his own money, hath 
given that sum to the people j and whereas, having been 

* Either before the popular assembly, or before their own court, the 
Aoyurrnpioy, But I rather think the former. The accounts having been 
sent in to the AoyurraLf and there not appearing to be any pecuniary 
deficit, they were passed as a matter of course, unless some accuser ap- 
peared ; but the law afforded an opportunity for an accusation at the 
popular assembly, before which the hxr^KnoiL we're obliged to bring the 
parties as a matter of form, and by public proclamation to ask whether 
any citizen desired to accuse them. (iSsch. contra Ctesiph. 57.) 

Schumann indeed (De Comitiis, 293) appears to take a different view. 

Demosthenes had passed the scrutiny of the Logistae, and had no charge 
preferred against him at the close of his official year. This however, in 
point of law, was no answer to his opponent's argument ; for the legality 
of Ctesiphon's measure was to be tried by reference to the time when 
he introduced it, at which time Demosthenes had not cleared himself of 
hifi official responsibility. 

> The name of the archon is wrong here, and the decree is not in all * 
manuscripts. The terms of it do not agree with the recital in the 
indictment, though it is the same in substance. It may possibly 
be that in one we have the Trpo/Sot^Acv/Ao, in the other the '^ifffM as 
eanctioned by the assembly. 

VOL. IL E 
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50 THE ORATIONS OF BEK06THENES. 

a{^inted treasurer of the the<»ic fimdy he hath gmn to 
the theorio officers^ of the tribes a hundred minas towards 
the sacrifices, the council and people of Athena have resolved, 
to hoaiour DemofitheneB son of Demosthenes of Paeania with 
public praise^, for the goodness and gen^osity whidi he has^ 
shown thron^out on eyery occasion towards the pec^e o£ 
Athens^ and to crown him with a golden crown^ and to pro- 
claim the crown in the theatre, at the Dionjsian festiTsJ, SLt 
the performance of the new tragedies : the prodamatioit to 
be given in charge to the prize-master." 

These were my d<»iatioQs; none of wMdi have you in- 
dicted : the rewards which the council says I deserve for 
them are what you arraign. To receive the gifts then yoa 
confess to be legal; the requital oi th^m you indict foT 
illegality. In the name c£ heaven ! what sort of person can 
a monster of wickedness and malignity be^ if not such a 
person as this 1 

Concerning the pro<^mation in the theatre, I pass over 
the fact, that thousands of thousands have been proclaimed^ 
and I myself have been crowned often before. But by the 
(3ods 1 are you so perverse and stupid, .^Ischines, as not to 
be able to reflect, that the party crowned has the same glory 
from the crown wherever it be published, and that the pro- 
<}lan]iation is made in the theatre for the benefit of those who 
confer the crown? For the hearers are all encouraged to 
render service to the state, and praise the parties who show 
their gratitude more than the party crowned. Therefore has 
our commonwealth enacted this law. Take and read me the 
law itself. 

THE LAW. 

'^ Whensoever any of the townships bestow crowns, pro- 
clamations thereof shall be made by them in their several 
townships, imless where any are crowned by the people of 
Athens or the council; and it shall be lawful for them to be 
proclaimed in the theatre at the Dionysian festivaL" 

Do you hear, iEschines, the law distinctly sayiog — " unless 
where any are voted by the people or the council ; such may 

^ ReiBke prefers taking 9c«piico!s as the nenter gender, " tbe theoric 
contributions from all the tribes^" Schaefer, Jacobs^ and Fabst read 
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be proclaimeJ?'* Why then, ivretdied man, do you play the 
pettifogger ?' Why manu&ctiire a^uments 1 Why don't yon 
tilse helleb(x« ^ for your malady ? Are yoa not ashamed to 
Iving on a cause for spite, and not for any offence ? — to alter 
some laws, and to garble others, the whole of which should in 
JQStioe be read to persons sworn to dedde according to the 
kws?/j^ And yon that' act thus describe the qualities which ' 
l ^ongt o a firiend of the people, as if you had ordered a statue 
according to contract, and received it without having what 
the contract required; or as if friends of the people were 
known by words, ai^ not by acts and measures ! And you 
bawl out^ r^ardless of decency,^ a sort of cart-language,^ ap- 
plicable to yourself and your race, not to me. 

Again, men of Athens — I conceiTe abuse to differ from 

^ Hellebore was used by the ancieiitB to pnrge the Jy»m, and cure ^ 
people of insanity ; and becanse it grew abundantly in the island of 1 ^^ J 
Anticyra, ** to send a person to Anticyra," was as good as saying he was ** ** ^^^Wh- 
mad. Horace, Sat II. iiL 82 :— 

Bom dooeo insanire onmes, tos ordine adite. 
Danda est Hellebori multo pan maxima aTaiis: 
Kescio an Anticyram ratio illis destinet omnem. 
And ibid. 166 :— 

Naviget Anticyram : quid enim differt, barathrone 
Dones quicquid habes, an nunquam utare paratis t 
' With the expreesioa in the original compare Yirgil, Msl IX. 595, — 
Digna atque indigna relatu 
Yoeiferaiis. 
^ BillingBg^, as the Londoners would say. 

It was the custom of the Athenian women, in divers solemn prooes- 
sims, especially at the Elensinian mysteries, when they were conveyed 
in open waggons or carts, to amuse themselves by jeering and joking one 
anoUier, without the slightest regard to modesty or propriety of lan- 
guage. Hence rk 4ic rwp ofta^w (TK^iftfutra came to signify licentious 
sad indecent abuse. UBfiT^i&eiy is used in the like sense, and also 
yv^l^eiVf because at a certain bridge over the Cephisus, where the 
piooesfiion stopped, the bantering of the ladies waxed peculiarly warm. 
Lehmd observes — ** The French translator is extremely shocked at this 
interpretation, and cannot persuade himself that the Athenian ladies 
oodd so fiur forget the modesty and reserve peculiar to their sex. But 
it is well if this were the worst part of their conduct, or if they were 
gnilty of no greater transgression of modesty in the course of their 
attendance on thes^^ famoM rite&" ' Dionysius of HaHcamassus^ in his 
Homan Antiquities^( vii, 72), compares this custom of the Atitenians 
'With the licence allowed at a Koman triumph, where those who followed 
the proeesBion were permitted to make fun of the generals and other 
men of distinction by squibs and jests^ 

e2 
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accusation in this, that accusation has to do with o£fences for 
which the laws provide penaltieSy abuse with the scandal 
which enemies speak against each other according to their 
humour.^ And I believe our ancestors built these courts, not 
that we should assemble you here and bring forth the secrets 
of private life for mutual reproach/ but to give us the means 
of convicting persons guilty of crimes against the state. 
iGschines knew this as well as 1, and yet he chose to rail 
rather than to accuse. 

Even in this way he must take as much as he gives; ' but 
before I enter upon such matters, let me ask him one ques- 
tion — Should one call you the state's enemy, or mine^ 
JEschines 1 Mine, of course. Yet, where you might, for any 
offence which I committed, have obtained satis&ction for the 
people according to the laws, you neglected it — at the audit, 
on the indictments and other trials ; but where I in my own 
person am safe on every account, by the laws, by time, by 
prescription,* by many previous judgments on every point, 
by my never having been convicted of a public offence — ^and 
where the country must share, more or less, in the repute of 
measures which were her own — ^here it is you have encoun- 
tered me. See if you are not the people's enemy, while you 
pretend to be mine ! 
I^to 3u^ce therefore the righteous and true verdict is made 

1 Compare Cicero pro Coelio : " Alind est xnaledicere, aliud accusare. 
Aocosatio crimen desiderat, rem ut definiat^ hominem nt notet, ai^- 
mento probet, teste qonfirmet ; maledictio antem nihil habet propositi, 
prieter contmneliam ; qu» si petnlantios jactatnr, conyidnm, si faoetius, 
urbanitas nominatar." 

* Literally : '' speak to the reproach of one another secrets from 
private life ; " adhering to Bekker's reading of kokus. Jacobs : und 
sehmdhetid die OeheimniMe des PrivaU^ens gegenseUig auf^ndedben. 
Pabst^ to the same effect. 

' Lord Brougham justly censures the English transUtors, who have 
not preserved the fiuniliar expression in the Greek, that so well corre- 
sponds with our own. They are all upon stilts. He himself has : " Bat 
even in this kind of conflict it is right that he should get as good as 
he brings." 

* " By the Statute of Limitations, as we should say." The ypoifk 
irapay6fMy could only be brought within a year after the decree. The 
tMinj was to take place within thirty days after the expiration of the 
term of office, and the accuser was bound to appear when the accoonts 
were rendered, or before they were passed. See my article Tlpoeta/jda in 
the Arch. Diet., also article Evtfi^ioj. 
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• clear to all;* but I must, it seems — ^though not naturally 
fond of railing, yet on account of the calumnies uttered by 
my opponent — ^in reply to so many flalsehoods, just mention 
some leading particulars concerning him, and diow who he is, 
and from whom descended, that so readily begins using hard 
words — and what language he carps at, after uttering such 
as any decent man would have shuddered to pronounce * — 
Why, if my "kccuser had been JEacus, or Rhadamanthns, or I ZTJ 
Minos, instead of a prater,' a hack of the market, a pestilent 
scribbler, I don't think he would have spoken such things, or 
found such offensive terms, shouting, as in a tragedy, '^0 
Earth ! Sun ! Virtue ! "* and the like ; and again ap- 
pealing to Intelligence and Education, by which the honour- 
able is distinguished from the base : — all this you imdoubtedly 
heard from his lips. Accursed one ! * What have you or » ^% 

^ LeUmdy following Wolf, infers from this passage that there had been 
fiome acclamation in the court, which Demosthenes affects to consider as 
the general voice of the jury. I agree with Lord Brougham, that this is 
not a necessary inference from the text, where the connexion with what 
goes before is plain and easy. 

' I have preserved the anacoluthon of' the original. In rts o^k ftv 
4iKPrta€ I have converted the interrogative, which is unsuitable to our 
language, into an affirmative. This weakens the sentence, but as a com- 
pensation I strengthen &Kvri(r€, 

* The word ovcpfioX^yos in the same sense occurs in the Acts of the 
Apostles, xvii. 18, where our version is "babbler." The origin of this 
meaning is uncertain. UtfiirpififM dyopas describes a low fellow who 
frequented the market, where loose and dissolute characters of all 
sorts used to congregate. Jacobs and Fabst render it, Marktachreier, 
''mountebank," or "blackguard," as we should say. < Aristophanes 
says in the Kxiights : 

irt^ Toi^pbs Ma| dyopas c7 koI Opcuris. 

^ Th CUTS at the end of the speech against Ctesiphon. 

' Loi ^ iifougham's translation of KdBapfMiB — "You abomination;*' 
upon wl^ his reviewer has the following note : — 

" It is quite clear that Lord Brougham himself has no notion of the 
real meaning of the word. We refer for explanation of it to MitchelFs 
edition of The Ejnights of Aristophanes, v. 708 and v. 1099. He will 
there 'See that KdSapua was an expiatory victim, offered up to atone for 
the guilt, and avert the punishment, of the parties sacrificing. Two 
such victims — ^both men, according to some writers, but a male and 
female, according to others — ^were provided annually by the Athenian 
state for this purpose. A feeling of the utmost contempt and horror 
was attached to these KaeApfiara. But of all this Lord Brougham seems 
perfectly unconscious. We cannot translate, we can only approximate 
to the meaning of KoBapfuu It is a sort of frozen word, which, as Mr. 
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yours to do vnih virtue ? How ediould you discern what is 
honourable or otherwise) How were you erer qualified? 
What right have you to talk about education f Those who 
leaOy possess it would never say as much of themselves, but 
rather blush if another did: those who are destitute like you, 
but make pzetensions to it from stupidity, annoy the hear^ns 
by their talk, without getting the reputation which they 
desire. 
2ii[ I am at no loss for materials concerning you and yotur 
J fcnily, but am in doubt what to mention first— whether ho^r ^ 
j your &ther Tromes, being servant to Elpias, who kept a 
leading-school in the temple of Theseus, wore a weight of 
Otters and a coUar;' or how your mother, by her momio^ 
fpousaJs in the cottage by Hero Calamites,' reared up you, 
the beautiful statue, the eminent third-rate actor P — BvA all 

Mitchell remarks oq aoetker oocaunon, requires the vsrm breatk of ! 
commeatatorship to eome over it before i( can be thawed into life and 
animation.'' 

Tiiis is a most nn&ir attnek upon hisLo||jftbi{>* There is not the 
least objection to his tranialation, nor ~3oe3 it at all appear that the 
meaning of ndBapfta was unknown to him. The observation about 
frozen words is good enough, but it is misapplied. Comment is dif- 
ferent from tianslatiim. Jacobs renders it: DuSehand^M^ Pabet: 
JScheuaal Auger: "Sc616rat." 

^ Bi^Aav, according to Beiske, is a round board with a hole in the i 
middle, put on the necks of thievish slaves, to prevent them from 
reaching their hands to their mouths. Or it may be, as Jaoobs says, 
the «todLS ; as in the Knights <tf Aristophanes, v. 702. 
^j* T^ ^ukip A^0V0 ire, yil rey o^foariir 
where the Scholiast inteiprets ^v r^ jro^oKdit^, Or simply a collar worn as 
a badge of servitude. Compare Plautus, Captivi, Act IL Sc. 3, r. 107 :— 
Dt tibi omnes omnia qptata afferant. 
Cam me tanto houore honestas, comque ex Tinclia eximis. 
Hoc quidem baud molestom est jam, quod coUus ooUaria caret 

^ A Hero of that name is the common interpretatioa. Schaefer, how* 
ever, relerring to the oration of Bonostfaenes en the £jnbas8y.(419)» 
where Atrometus is said to hare taught his boys w^s r^ rm '*Hp(» toD 
Uerpov, thinks that Heros was the name of a physician, who reeelred the 
title of Calamites, heotuse he set fractured bones with splinters of reeds. 
Dissen's exfAanation, to which Pahst inclines, is, that there was a statue 
anrrounded with reeds, of some unknown hero, a sort of iSscuhtpius, to 
whom the people aseribed a healing power. ^ ' 

^ A r^rr«7anrum|s was an actor of the lowest description. The reader 
will remember that the diaraeters in an Athenian tragedy were few in 
number ; the dialogue was never carried on by more than three per- 
BOOS besides the chorus, generally by two only. 
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know these things withoat my teUing— Or how the galle j- . 
piper Phonnio, the f^re of Dien of Phreanii, removed her 
ibom that honoiuable emjdoymeut. Bat, by Jupiter mnd tiie 
gods ! I fear, in saying iHiat is proper about you, I may be 
tfaoo^t to hare d&oeen topics unbeoomiiig to myaei£ AU 
tius tfaere£»re I shall pass by, and oommenoe with« the aets 
of his own lile; for indeed he came not of oommon permits, 
bat of such as are execimted by the people.^ Yery lately — 
htdy do I say 1 — ^it is but yesterday that he has become both 
tn Atiienian and an orator aduting two syllables, he conTerted 
iusfiy&er from Tromes to Atrometus,' and dignified his mother 
i^ the name of Glauoothea, who (as eyezy one knows) was 
Okiied Emposa;^ haiing got that title (it is plain) from her 
doing and subinitting to anything — ^how else could she hare 
got it f However, you axe so ungrateful and wicked by 
nature, that after being zaiaed tfirough the people from servi- 
tude to freedoBQi, from b^gary to affluence, instead of retum- 
ii^ their kindness, you work against them as a hireling 
politician. 

Of the speeches, which it may poasibly be contended he has 
made for the good ai the oountiy, I will say nothing : of the 
acts which he was clearly proved to have done for the enemy, 
I "will remind you. 

What man present but knows of the outcast Antiphon,^ /3Z 

^ Bdake's inteipretation is, ** obK ^ c& ris rSv tvx^yTuy, non enim 
est JBschineB de genexe hominiim trivi^, ynlgari. Bed nnns illorum 
inyentn laronun hominnm/quos p^pt^wk^pei' pneconem public^ de- 
^Tet." Diaaen refers these woids to ft fitfiUucw. Schaefer and Jacobs 
^'derBtand ^ trvx^y of the parents of iBschines, but, on the authority 
tf one manuscript, transpose the clause ovB^-itarapurai immediately 
*»er X^ows. According to my view, there is no necessity for the trans- 
pwition, the argument running thus — I will pass by this topic: his 
P^i^tage was so disgraceful that he himself was ashamed of it ; and so 
he changed the names of his parents, to escape the shame. 

Tromes, from Tp4fw, would be a fit name for a slave; *Arp6firiros, 
Itttrepid," for a freeman. The lengthening of names was often resorted 
^ oy the ancients, as it is now, as a device to exalt the dignity of 
«e party. 

This denoted a frightful spectre or hobgoblixL According to Aiis- 
'WPMaes (Frogs, 293), it could change itself into various shapes. 

Aro^oj^Mcrt^ifTo IS, " ousted from the register by the votes of his 
^ow-townsmen," IhifiSrau The members of each ^nfuxs, or township, 
w AtUca occasionally assembled to revise their register, and if any 
««niber was adjudged by a majority of votes not to be a true citizen, 
"tt wane was expunged. He mi^t still appeal to a court of justice at 
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who came into the city under promise to Philip that he 
would bum your arsen&il I found him concealed in Pirceus, 
and brought him before the iAsembly ; when this mischief* 
maker, shouting and clamouring that it was monstrous in a 
free state that I should ill-treat unfortunate citizens, and ent^r 
houses without warrant/ procured his release. | And had not 
the Council of Areopagus, discovering the fact, and perceiving 
your ill-timed error, made search a^r the man, seized and 
brought him before you, a fellow like that would have been 
rescued, would have slipped through the hands of justice, and 
been sent out of the way by this dedaimer. As it was, you 
put him to torture and to death, as you ought this man 
also. The Council of Areopagus were informed what iEschiiies 
had done, and therefore, though you had elected him for your 
advocate on the question of the Delian temple,' in the same 
ignorance by which you have sacrificed many of the puhlic 
interests, as you referred the matter to the council, and gave 
them fidl powers, they immediately removed him for his 
treason, and appointed Hyperides to plead; for which pur- 
pose they took their ballots from the altar,' and not a single 

Athens ; bat if the court affinned the decision of the townsmen, he wmi 
sold for a slave. 

Antiphon (as it would appear) had been thus degraded from his rank 
as a citizen, and, in resentment of such usage, had entered into a trea- 
sonable enga^ment with the king of Macedon. Plutarch calls this 
proceeding of Demosthenes a very arbitrary measure, (r(t>6ipa dpurro- 
Kparucdy voxirtvfut, Dinarchus brings it up against him in the speech 
upon his trial, but does not deny the guilt of Antiphon^ ^ 

1 WiUiout the authority of the Council. V , 

' The Athenians claimed the superintendence of tlMtotn|>le of Deles, 
which the Delians disputed with them. The questidra^^iS referred to 
the decision of the Amphictyonic Council at Thermopjnee, and each of 
the two states sent a deputy to plead their cause. Some fragments 
remain of a speech made by Hyperides on this occasion, entitled 
Deliacus. 

' This was the most solemn method of voting. An example is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (YIIl. 123), on a memorable occasion, when the 
Greek generals met at the Isthmus after the battle of Salamis, to de- 
clare what two men had done the greatest sendee in the war. They 
voted standing at the altar of l^eptune ,* and while each awarded the 
first place to himself, the great minority concurred in allowing the 
second place to Themistodes. 

Another example may be seen in the speech of Demosthenes against 
Hacartatus, 1054. 

Compare Cicero pro Balbo, 5 : '* Athenis aiunt, cilm quidam apud 
eos, qui sanct^ graviterque vixisset, et testimonium public^ dixisset, et, 
ut mos Grsecorum est, jurandi causk ad aras accederet," &c. 
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ballot was given for this wretch. To prove the truth of my 
statements^ call me the witnesses. 

WITNESSES. 

"We, Callias of Sunium, Zenon of Phlyus, Cleon of Phale- 
rum, Demonicns of Marathon, testify for Demosthenes in the 
name of all, that, the people. having formerly elected uEschines 
^ for their advocate before the Amphictyons on the question of 
the Dalian temple, we in council determined that Hyperides 
was more worthy to plead on behalf of the state, and Hyp^ 
rides was commissioned." 

Thus, by removing this man when he was about to plead, 
and appointing another, the coimcil pronounced him a traitor 
and an enemy. / 

Such is one of this boy's* political acts, similar — is it /^5^. 
noti — ^to what he charges me with. Now let me remind 
jou of another. When Philip sent Python' of Byzantium, 
together with an embassy from all his own allies, with the 
intention of putting our commonwealth to shame, and prov- 
ing her in the wrong, then — when Python swaggered and 
poured a flood of abuse* upon you — I neither yielded nor 
gave way; I rose and answered him, and betrayed not the 
rights of the commonwealth. So plainly did I convict Philip 
of injustice, that his very allies rose up and acknowledged it ; 
while JEschines fought his battle, and bore witness, aye, Mse 
witness, against his own country. . 

Nor was this, enough. Again, some time afterwards, he\$ I 
was found meeting Anaxinus the spy at Thraso's house/ A 

^ It means " a fine fellow,'' as we say ironically. Jacobs preserves the 
original tenn : des JUnglings. Pabst : JBuben, Leland and Spillan: " this 
noble perBonage." Francis: "You have here one gallant instance of 
his politics." 

' Probably on the same occasion when the second Philippic was 
spoken. 

* With the original iroAX^ f4oyrt compare Horace, Sat I. vii. 28,— • 

Tum Prsenestinns salso mnltoque fluent! 
Expressa arbusto regerit convicia. 

* Anaxinus was an Orite. The transaction is supposed to haye oo- 
cnrred b.o. 342. iSschines, in his speech (86), asserts that the whole 
tiSair was a contrivance of Demosthenes, to prevent an impeachment 

* wi^ which he had tiireatened him ; and he reproaches Demosthenes 
with having put a man to the rack, at whose house in Oreiis he had 
lodged and received hospitality. 
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man, I say, ^o had a private meetiqg and coaferenoe wiiii an 
emissary of the foe, must himself have been a spy by aatare 
and an enemy to his country. To prove these statements, 
call me the witnesses. 



"Telederaus son of Cleon, Hyperides son of Call^esdirtLS, 
Nioomachus son of Diophantus, testify for Demosthenes, as] 
they swore before the generals, that uEschines son of Atro- 
metofl of CothocidsB did, to their knowledge, meet by night in 
l^raso's house, and confer with Anasdnus, who was adjudged 
to be a spy of Philip. These depositions were letumed before 
Nicias,^ on the third of Hecatombseoo.*' 

1 3 8 A vast deal besides that I could say about him I omit. , 
For thus (methinks) it is. I could produce many more such 
cases, where iEschines was discovered at that period assisting 
the enemy and harassiag me. But these things are not trea- 
sured up by you for careful remembrance or proper resent- 
ment. You have, through evil' custom, given lai^ licence to 
any one that chooses to supplant and calumniate your honest 
counsellors, exchanging the interest of the state for the plea- 
sure and gratification of hearing abuse; and so it is easier and 
safer always to be a hireling serving your enemies, than a 
statesman attached to you. 

That he should cooperate openly with Hiiiip before the 
war, was shocking — heaven and earth ! could it be other- 
wise? — ^against his country! Yet allow him if you please, 
allow him this. But when the ships had openly been made 
prize, Chersonesus was ravaged, the man was marching against 
Attica^ matters were no longer doubtful, war had begttn — 
nothing that he ever did for you can this malicious iaimbie- 
mouther^dio^^not a resolution has iBschines, great or small, 

^ It is imbertain whether this Kicias is the name of a furious arehon, 
or the secretary of the council, or an error for Kicomachus, who waa 
archon B.a 341. Jacobs translates it : unter dem ^ikiaa. Pabst, Anger, 
Lelaud, and Francis, the same. SpiUan is with me. 

^ Some of the translators, following an interpretation given by the 
grammarians {vfipiarfis, <fn\o\oliopos), take this word as haying reference 
to the aciimonions language of i^chines, the Iambic metre haying 
anciently been the yehicle of satire as we learn from Horace, Ais 
Poet. 79, 

Archilochum proprio rabies armayit lambo. 
But it is better to understand the epithet as haying reference to the 
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oonoeraing the interests ci the state. If he asserts it, let 
liim. prove it now whilst my watogkss is running.^ But 
there is none. He is reduced to an altematire; — either he 
had no £tiilt to find with my measores, and therefore moved 
none against them; or he sought the good of the enemy, and 
thecefore would not propose any better. 
• j Did he abstain from speaking as w^ as moving, when any 
imiadiiftf was to be done to you "k Why, no one else could 
speak a word. Other things, it appears^ the country could 
endine, and he oouM acoon^ish without detection : but one 
last aet he achieved, O Athenians, which crowned all he had 
dcHie before; <m which he lavished that multitude of words, 
ZBOounting the decrees against the Amphissian Locrians, in 
hopes of distorting the truth. But the thing admits it not. 
No I never will you wash yourself dean' from your per- 
fbarmanoes there — ^talk as loug as you will i 

In yoor presem^e, men of Athens, I invoke all the gods and 
goddflsaes to whom the Attic territory belongs, and Pythian 

theatrical profeaBJon of Adunes. Sehaefer takn it to sig&iiy a peim 
who spoils the venes by bad pronimciatioa ("an iambio^ulper"-*- 
lambenrversdUucket), Passow, in his diciionaiy, explains it of one who 
learns by heart and repeats a great number of Iambics. Jacobs follows 
Schaefer. TtibBk: Jcmben-wknapper, Leland: ''theatrical ranter." 

^ 'Rte Athemlnw, to prevent the parties from sagring more than was 
aeoeflsary, timed them by a glass, in which water trickled through 
a narrow tube, like sand in one of our minute-glasses. The measure of 
water was not always the same, and varied according to the importance 
of iAte cause. Mention is made of a certain quantity of water being 
allowed in certain causes ; but this gives us no idea of the length of 
time, as we do not know the oonstouction of the glass. Our best evi- 
dence of this is the length of the speeches which have come down to 
us. Each party was commonly allowed to have two speeches, the defen- 
dant having the last reply; and the second speech might be half as long 
as the first If either got a friend to plead for him, he gave up so mu4£ 
of his own time as the friend's speech would occupy. The admeasure- 
ment of the water was seen to by the superintending magistrate. An 
officer of the court stood by the glass, and stopped it whenever a witness 
was called, or a hiw or other document was read to the jury. 

' The reviewer of Xiord Brougham very appositely quotes the lines in 
Macbeth, Act IL Scene 2— 

" Will ail great Neptune's oeean wadi this blood 
Clean froa my hand) " 

Gompaze alao what Lady Macbeth says, Act Y. Scene 1— 
'< Out ! damned spot," &c 
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Apollo the Father-god * of our state; and I implore them all t 
As I shall declare the truth to you, as I declared it in your 
assembly at the time, the very moment I saw this wretch, 
putting his hand to the work — ^for I perceived, instantly per- 
ceived it — so may they grant me &vour and protection ! I£ 
from malice or persoiud rivalry I bring a &lse charge againsf; 
my opponent, may they cut me off from every blessing ! 

But wherefore this imprecation, this solemn assurance^ 
Because, though I have documents lying in the publio 
archives, from which I shall clearly prove my assertions, 
though I know you remember the foots, I fear this man ixiay 
be considered unequal to the mischiefe which he has wrought ; 
as before happened, when he caused the destruction of the 
unhappy Phocian&by his false reports to you. ' 

The Amphissian war,' I say — ^which brought Philip to 
Elatea, which caused him to be chosen general of the Aul* 
phictyons, which ruined everything in Greece— was thiia 
man*s contrivance. He is the single author of all our heaviest 
calamities. I protested at the time, and cried out in tha 
assembly — " Yoxl are bringing a war, iEschines, into Attica!^ 
an Amphiotyonic war" — ^but his packed party' would noi 
let me be heard; the rest wondered, and supposed that I was 
bringing an idle charge against him out of personal enmit^. 
However, the real character of those transactions, the pui^oso 
"Ifor which they were got up, the manner in which they«,wero 
accomplished, hear ye now, men of Athens, as ye were pre- 
vented then. You will see that the thing was welL^con- 
certed, and it will help you much to get a knowledge of 
public afl&irs, and what craftiness there was in Philip you 
will observe. 

Philip could neither finish nor get rid of the war wit^i 
Athens, unless he made the Thebans and Thessalians her 

^ So called, as being the father of Ion, the ancient king of Athens. 
See the Ion of Enripides. 
i^j, ' See Appendix IX. 

* Literally, "those who had come on request and were sitting 
together," i.e, at the special request or inyitation of ^chines and his 
friends, — ^by appointment or concert. Pabst has : wdche der Verabre' 
dung gemdss ziiaammenfiielten. Jacobs: die zufdge der Aufforderung 
zuaammenhielten, Francis, the only English translator who eipresses 
the meaning, has : " some of his party, convened by him for that pm^ 
pose." But the same is wrong, for ol goes with ffvyicnMifJAvou 
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enemies. Though your generals fought against higa without 9 
fortune or skill, yet from, the war itself and the^cr^eraJlS" . 
suffered infinite damage. He could neither export any of 
the produce of his country, nor import what he needed. He 
was not then superior to you at sea, nor able to reach Attica, 
imless tho Thessalians followed him and the Thebans gave 
him a passage ; so that, while he oyercame in war the generals 
whom you sent out — ^such as they were — I say nothing about . - 
that — ^he found himself distressed by the difference of your -^ 
local position and means.' Should he urge either Thessalians /^7 
or ThebanS to marchvin his own quarrel against you, none, he ^ 
thought, would attend to him : but should he, tmder the pre- 
tence of taking up their common cause, be elected general, he 
trusted partly by deceit and partly by persuasion to gain his 
^ ends more easily.* He sets to work therefore— observe how 
' cleverly — ^to get the Amphictyons into a war, and create a 
disturbance in the congress. For this he thought they would 
immediately want him. Now, if Siny of the presbyters com- !-* ^ 
missioned by himself or any of his allies brought it forward, 
he imagined that both Thebans and Thessalians would suspect 
the thing, and would all be on their guard ; whereas, if the 
agent were an Athenian and commissioned by you his oppo- 
nents, it would easily pass unnoticed. And thus it turned out. 

How did he effect his purpose 1 He hires the prosecutor. \ ^^ A 
No one (I believe) was aware of the thing or attending to it, * 

tfmd so — just as these things are usually done at Aliens — 
-^Ischines was proposed for Pylsean deputy, three or four held 
up their hands for him, and his election was declared. When 
clothed with the dignity of the state he arrived among the 
Amphictyons, dismissing and disregarding all besides, he 
hastened to execute what he was hired for. He makes up a 
pretty speech and story, showing how the Cirrhsean plain 
came to be consecrated ; reciting this to the presbyters, men 
unused to speeches and unsuspicious of any consequences, he ■ '^ 

^ That is, the x)osition of the countries tliat were the seat of war, and 
the different chiuracter of the resources which each of the belligerent 
parties possessed. For example, Philip's standing army could not 

Jreyent the Athenians annoying him with their fleets and cruisers, 
aoobs : durch die Naiur der Oertlichkeit und durch das, was Beiden 
zu Oebot stand. 

* Jacobs: so hoffe er tetchier, Her durch JBeriickung, dort durch 
Ueberredung, zum Zide zu kommen. 
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procures a vote from them to walk loimd the district^ whidh 
the Amphissians maintained they had a rt^t to oohiTatey 
but whioh he chained to be parcel of the sacred plain. The 
Locrians were not then institatiiig anj sail against us, or any | 
such proceeding as JSschines now fiaJbaelj all^es.^ This will 
show you — ^It was impossifaie (I fimcy) for the Locrians to 
carry on process against our oomm^mwealth without a cita- 
tion. Who summoned us then I In whose archonship i Say 
who knows — ^point him out. You cannot Your pretence 
was. flimsy and fcl«A- 

1 5*1 When the Amphietyons at the instance of this man walked 
over the plain, the Locrians fell upcm them and well-nigh 
speared thent all; some of the presbyters they carried off' 
captive. Complaints baring foUowed, and war being stirred 
up against the AmphisBJans, at first Cottyphus led an army 
composed entirely of Amphicfcyons; but as some neyer came^ 
and those that came did nothing, measures were taken against 
the ensuing congress by an instructed gang, the old traitors 
of TheesaJy and other states, to get the command for Philip.' 

^ V And they had found a &ir pretext : for it was necessary, th^ 
said, either to subsidise themselves and maintain a mercenary 
force and fine all recusants, or to elect him. What need of? 
many words? He was thereupon chosen general; and ini- 
mediately afberwards collecting an army^ and marching 
professedly against Cirrha, he bids a long &rewell to the 
CirrhsDans and Locrians, and* seizes Ektea. Had not the* 
Thebans, upon seeing this, immediately changed their minds 
and sided with us, the whole thing would have fiJlen like a 
torrent upon our country. As it was, they for the instant ' 
stopped him; chiefly, Athenians, by the kindness of some 
divinity to Athens, but secondly,^ as &r as it could depend on 

^ JBschines had stated in his speech (TO), that the Amphusian 
Loerians proposed to fine the Athenians fifty talents, for an inscriptton 
which they had put on a golden ^ield in the temple, commemorating 
the alliance of the Thebjms with Persia. This he alleged to have been 
the caase of his own proceeding against them. See, as to all these 
details, Appendix IX. 

^ Pabst : vfirkten die von den Theataliem tmd otw imdem St&dten^ 
wdche dazu, sehon angdeikt und Idn^ sehlec/U gesmiU wtaren^ dam 
PkUipp zum Fddherm enodihU ward, 

' Jacobs : hieUen Jene ihn wenigeiens 'mm pioidkhen Vordrtngen 
ab. Pabst : hieUen Jene toeniggtens den plotxHdien Andramg anf. 

^ Brougham expresses cTra by ''nnaer Providence." L^aod had 
given the same tnm before him. And it is a good one. 
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gk angle man, through me. Give me those decrees, and the 
dates of the several transactions^ thalT you may know what 
cxu8chie& this pestilent creature has stirred up with impunity. 
£ead me the decrees. 

THB DEGBEB OF THE AHFHIGTrONSu 

''In the priesthood of dinagoras, at the spring congress, it 
hatii been resolved by the deputies and coimcillors ^ of the 
ibnphictyons, and by the assembly of the Amphictyons, 
seeing that Ihe Amphissians trespass upon the sacred plain 
and sow and depasture it with cattle, that the deputies and 
councillors do enter thereupon and define the boundaries 
with pillars, and enjoin the Amphisaiana not to trespass for 
the future." 

ANOTHER BEOBEE. 

''In the priesthood of Glinagoras,' at the spring oongress, it 
hatb been resolved by the deputies and councillcHrs of the 
Amphictyons and by the assembly of the Amphictyons^ 
seeing tlutt the people of Amphissa have partitioned among 
themselves the sacfed plain and cultivate and feed cattle upon 
Hie same, and on being interrupted have come in arms, and 
with force resisted the general council of the Greeks, and have 
wounded some of them : that Oottyphus the Arcadian,^ who 
hath been elected general of the Amphictyons, be sent am- 
bassador to Philip of Macedon, and do request him to come 
to the aid of A^llo and the Amphictyons, that he may not 
Buffer the god to be insulted by the impious Amphis&oans; 
and do announce that the Greeks who are members of the 
Amphictyonie Council appoint him general with absolute 
powers^*' 

Now read the dates of these transactions. They correspond 
with the time wheUsiSschines was deputy. Bead. 

1 As to the constitution of the Amphictyonie Connei], see Appendix I. 

' The n«me of the priest seems to mark the year, as that of tiie 
avdion at Athens. As thift decree must hare heen passed at a different 
congress firoitf the one first cHed, it has been coigectiired that either the 
name of the priest is wrong, or that immpariis shoold be read here instead 
of iapiriis. See Appendix IX. 

* iBschines caUs Cottyphns a Pharsalian. Winiewski supposes he 
n^ have migrated from Arcadia to Phai8alii& Or ^mpcdXjos may be 
an error for niifp4^i«s. 
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DATES. 

*'Mnesithides \ axchon, on the sixteenth of the mouth 
. Anthesterion." 

Now give me the letter which, when the Thebans would 
not hearken to Philip, he sends to his allies in Peloponnesus, 
that you may plainly see even from this, how the true 
motives of his enterprise, his designs against Greece and the 
■ Thebans and yourselves, were concealed by him, whilst he 
affected to be taking measiures for the common good imder a 
decree of the Amphictyons. The man who furnished him 
with these handles and pretexts was iBschines. Bead. 

THE IrETTEB OF PHILIP. 

" Philip, king of Macedon, to the magistrates * and council- 
lors of the confederate Peloponnesians and to all the other 
allies greeting : Whereas the Locrians sumamed Ozolian, 
dwellii^ in Amphissa, commit sacrilege against the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, and coining with arms despoil the sacred 
plain, I propose with your assistance to avenge the god, and 
to chiustise people who violate any part of our recognised reh- 
gion. Wherefore meet me with arms in Phocis, bringing 
provisions for forty days, in the ensuing month of Lous, as 
we style it, Boedromion, as the Athenians, Panemus, as the 
Corinthians. Those who do not meet us with all their forces, 
^ we shall visit with punishment.* FarewelL" 

Jj"^ You see, he avoids all private pleas, and has recourse to «» 
L€p^l Amphictyonic. fl Who was it, I say, liiat helped him to this 
contrivance— that lent him these excuses ? Who is most to 
blame for the misfortimes which have happened? Surely 
iEschines. Then * go not about saying, O Athenians, that 

1 The archon is wrong. It was Theophrastus, as we, learn from the 
speech of ^schines. 

' Aijfuovpyoi was the title given to magistrates in many of the Pelo- 
ponnesian states, especially in Ells and Achaia. 

' I have followed the reading of Schaefer and Jacobs, who omit the 
words roTs 8^ avfifiovXois 4ifjuy K€ifi4yois. Pabst follows Wolf and Taylor, 
who read roTs 8^ fifuv vvvarHiffoun noar^fAtl XP^^^M*^ avfxfiovXoiSf ro7s 
Bk fifj Tpoffd^iicyots iwiCrifdots. SpiUan renders it : ** Such as attend us 
with all their forces we shall use as our advisers, those who obey ns 
not we shall fine.*' 

* Leland renders .this : "Yet mistake me not, Athenians : when our 
public calamities are the subject of your conversation, say not that we 
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le man haa inflicted these calamities on Greece. Heaven 
nd earth. ! It was not a single man, but a number of mis- 
reants in every state, ^schines was one of them; and, 
rere I obliged to speak the truth without reserve, I should 
lot hesitate to call him the common pest ^ of all that have 
ince been ruined, men, places, cities : for whoever supplies 
he seed, to him the crop is owing. I marvel indeed, you 
;nmed not your faces away the moment you beheld him. 
But there is a thick darkness, it seems, between you and the 
arutb. 

The mention of this man's treasonable acts brings me to 
:he part which I have myself taken in opposition to him. It 
a fiur you should hear my accoimt of it for many reasons, 
}nt chiefly, men of Athens, because it would be a shame^ 
^hen I have undergone the toil of exertions on your behalf 
ihat you should not endui^ the bare recital of them. 

When I saw that the Thebans, and I may add the Athe* 
oians, were so led away by Philip's partisans and the corrupt 
Doen of either state, as to disregard and take no precaution 
against a danger, which menaced both, and required the 
utmost precaution, (I mean the sufiering Philip's power to 
increase,) and were readily disposed to enmity and strife with 
each other ; I was constantly watchful to prevent it, not only 
because in my own judg^ient I deemed such vigilance expe- 
dient/but knowing that Aristophon, and again Eubulus, had 
all along desired to bring about that union, and, whilst they 
were frequently opposed upon other matters, were always 
agreed upon this. Men whom in their lifetime — ^you reptile ! 
— you pestered with flattery, yet see not that you are 
accusing them in their graves :* for the Theban policy that 

owe them entirely to a single person.'' From this it appears that he 
vnderstood i^* Ms to mean .^Ischines. I agree with those Interpreters 
▼ho nnderstand it of Philip. 

1 Compare Vii^il, JJneid II. 573 : . 

TrojsB et patriae commimis Erinnys. 
And Cicero, Philippic II. " Ut Helena Trojanis, sic iste hnic reipnb- 
Hc» causa belli, causa pestis atque exitii fuit." That Cicero had this 
passage of Demosthenes in his eye, appears also from another sentence, 
oocarring shortly before — " Ut igitur in seminibus est causa arboram 
et stirpinm, sic bnjus Inctuosissimi belli semen tu fuisti." 

' K^voSof has been yarionsly rendered by the translators. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is that of a sly, sneaking fellow, Spillan has : 
VOL. n, F 
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you reproach me with is a charge less affecting me tbaa 
them, who approved that alliance before I did. But I must 
return. — I say, when ^Eschines had excited the war in 
Amphissa, and his coadjutors had helped to establish enroity 
with Thebes, Phihp marched against us — ^that was the object 
for which these persons embroiled the states — and had we 
not roused up a little in time, we could never have recovered 
ourselves : so far had these men carried matters. In what 
position you then stood to each other, you will learn from. 
the recital of these decrees and answers. Here, take and 
read them. 

r jjL BECBEB.* 

vj IvAf^"" « Ij^ f^^Q archonship of Heropythus, on the twenty-fifth of 
y-'^ the month Elaphebolion, in the presidency of the Erechtheian 
tribe, by the advice of the Council and the Generals : Whereas 
Phihp hath taken possession of certain neighbouring cities, 
and is besieging others, and finally is preparing to advance 
against Attica, setting our treaty at nought, and designs to 
break his oaths and the peace, in violation of our common 
engagements : The Council and People have resolved to send 
unto him ambassadors, who shall confer with him, and exhort 
' ^ him above all to maintain his relations of amity with us and 
his convention, or if not, to give time to the Commonwealth 
for deliberation, and conclude an armistice until the month 
Thargelio»r— These have been chosen from the Council; 
Simus of '^nagyrus, Eutbydemus of Phlyus, Bulagoras of 
Alopece.'y 

ANOTHER DECREE. 

" In the ^rchonship of Heropythus, on the last day of the 
month MuAychion, by the advice of the Polemarch : Whereas 
Philip designs to put the Thebans at variance with us, and 
hath prepared to advance with his whole army to the places 
nearest to Attica, violating the engagements that subsist 
between us, the Council and People have resolved to send 

" baae wretch." Francis : '' vile animal.*' Leknd : *' scandal to humanity." 
Brougham: "crafty creature." Jacobs: Schlange, Pabst: adUauer 
IhtckB, Auger : " coeur faux et perfide." 

I have followed Bekker's reading of aUrOdp^u But the other trans* 
lators read aJurxvv^h which is found in most manuBcripts. 

^ The archon in this and the following decree is wrong, Lysimachides 
having been archon in the year when these eroita happened. 
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\ unto him a herald and ambassadors^ who shall request and 

I call upon him to conclude an armistice^ so that the people 

I may take measures according to circumstances; for now they 

■ do not purpose to march out in the event of anything reason- 

' able.^ Nearchus son of Sosinomus and Poly crates son of 

*! Epiphron have been chosen from the Council ; and for herald, 

^ Eunomus of Anaphlystus from the People." 

J Now read the answers : — 

' THE ANSWER TO THE ATHENIANS. 

" Philip king of Macedon to the Council and People of 
; Athens greeting : Of the part which you have taken in refe- 
' lence to me from the beginning I am not ignorant, nor what 
' exertions you are making to gain over the Thessalians and 
ThebanSy and also the Boeotians. Since they are more pru- 
dent, and will not submit their choice to your dictation, but 
stand by their own interest, you shift your ground, and 
sending ambassadors and a herald to me, you talk of engage- 
ments and ask for an armistice, although I have given you 
no offence. However I have given audience to your ambas- 
8adors|y and I agree to your request and am ready to conclude 
an armistice, if you will dismiss your evil counsellors and 
d^rade them as they deserve. Farewell." ^ 

THE ANSWER TO THE THEBANB. 

"Philip king of Macedon » to the Council and People of 
Thebes greeting : I have received your letter, wherein you 
renew peace and amity with me. I am informed however 
that the Athenians are most earnestly soliciting you to 
accept their overtures. I blamed you at first, for being in- 
clined to put faith in their promises and to espouse their 
policy. But since I have discovered that you would rather 
maintain peace with me than follow the counsels of others, I 

^ That is, " if Pluilip conductg himself with moderation — ^with tole- 
zable forbearance — grants reasonable conditions — or the like." The 
eonimentatorB have been puzzled by this sentence. Lord Brougham 
thinks it was purposely made obscure by the Athenians, to avoid com- 
mitting themselves. Schaefer sees in it the symptoms of irresolutioa 
and despondency. Jacobs: dennjetzt hat ea noch nicht hetehlossen 
aaezursicken hei irgend Todsngen JBediriffungen, Fabst : denn jetz£ ist 
das Volh hei BewiUigung ertr&glixher Bedingungen ieineswegs ««*- 
tdUo&sen gegen Philvpp auazurUcken. 

f2 
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praise you the more on divers accoiints, but chiefly because 
you have consulted in this business for your safety, and pre- 
serve your attachment to me, which I trust will be of no 
small moment to you, if you persevere in that determination* ' 
Farewell" 

Philip having thus disposed the states towards each other 
by his contrivances, and being elated by these decrees and 
answers, came with his army and seized Elatea, confident 
that, happen what might, you and the Thebans could never 
again unite. What commotion there was in the city you 
all know; but let me just mention the most striking cir- 
cumstances* 

It was evening. A person came with a message to the 
presidents, that Elatea was taken. They rose from supper 
immediately, drove off the people fix)m their market-stalls, 
and set fire to the wicker-frames ; * others sent for the 
generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was full of 
commotion. The next morning at daybreak the presidents i 
summoned the council to their hall, and you went to the 
assembly, and before they could introduce or prepare the , 
question,' the whole people were up in their seats. V^ When | 
the council had entered, and the presidents had reported 
their intelligence and presented the courier, and he had 
made his statement, the crier asked — " Who wishes to 
speak 1" — and no one came forwai'd. The crier put the' 

^ Beiske thinks the object of this proceeding was to clear the ground ^ 
of the market, that the people might he stationed there in- arms during 
the night. Leiand says it was " to clear the place for an assemhiy, and 
in their confusion and impatience they took the speediest and most 
violent method." But the assembly was held in the Pnyx, and not in 
the market. Another writer has conjectured that the presidents meant 
to force the citizens to attend to public business. Schaefer s is the more 
probable explanation, that the stalls were burned for a fire-signal^ to 
bring the people from the rural districts into the city. 

* According to the usual course of law, the council prepared and 
drew up some formal question or bill to be submitted to the people. 
This was the rrpofiovKtvfM. In the present case, being a special meeting 
on a sudden emergency, they would probably draw up nothing more 
than the heads of a question, to be afterwards put in the shape of a 
decree if necessary. Jacobs translates these words : eJie der SencU notJi 
eein Oeachdft v(Mracht und einen vorldufigen Beechlues gefasst hoUte. 
Pabst : ehe Tioch der Senat seine Verhandlungen heendigt und ein OtO^ 
achten ahgefasst haUe, See Schomann, de Comitiis, chap. ix. 

' On the hill of the Pnyx. 
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question repeatedly — Btill no man rose^ though all the gene- 
rals were present and all the orators, and our country with 
her common voice called for some one to speak and save her 
—for when the crier raises his voice according to law, it may 
justly be deemed the common voice of our country. If those 
who desired the salvation of Athens wdre the proper parties 
to come forward, all of you and the other Athenians would 
have risen and mounted the platform ; for I am sure you all 
desired her salvation — if those of greatest wealth, the three- 
hundred* — if those who were both, friendly to the state and 
wealthy, the men who afterwards gave such ample donations; 
for patriotism and wealth produced the gift. But that occa- 
sion, that day, a^ it seems, called not only for a patriot and a 
wealthy man, but for one who had closely followed the pro- 
ceedings from their commencement, and rightly calculated 
for what object and purpose Philip carried them on. A man 
who was ignorant of these matters, or had not long and care- 
fully studied them, let him be ever so patriotic or wealthy, 
would neither see what measures were needful, nor be com- 
petent to advise you. 

Well then — I was the man called for upon that day. I 
came forward and addressed you. What I said, I beg you for 
two reasons attentively to hear — first, to be convinced, that of 
all your orators and statesmen I alone deserted not the 
patriot's post ' in the hour of danger, but was found in the 
very moment of panic speaking and moving what your neces- 
sities required — secondly, because at the expense of a little 
time you will gain large experience for the future in all your 
political concerns.' 

I said — those who were in such alarm under the idea that 
Philip had got the Thebans with him did not, in my opinion, 

» See vol. I. pp. 52, 301. 

' Auger has the following note, whether fanciful or not, I leave to the 
judgment of the reader : — ** On doit remarquer que D^mosthene aflfeote 
de Be servir de ce mot poste dans plusieurs endroits de son discours, 
comme pour faire entendre que s'il avoit, comme guerrier, abandonn6 
son poste k la bataille de Ch^ron^e, il ne Tayolt jamais abandonn^, 
comme ministre, & la t6te des affaires." 

* TjJs irdtrris troKirtias, " the whole range of politics — ^that political 
knowledge which ooncemed the Athenian public" As Lord Brougham 
expresses it : " yon may acquire a fuller insight into our whole polity 
for Uie future." Leland and Spillan refer it wrongly to the political 
actions of Demosthenes. 
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TO THE ORATIONS OP DEMOSTHENES. 

understand the position of afi&irs; for I was sure, had that 
really been so, we should have heard not of his being at 
Elatea, but upon our firontiers : he was come however, I kne^r 
for certain, to make all right for himself in Thebes. " Let 
me inform you," said I, "how the matter stands. — All the 
Thebans whom it was possible either to bribe or deceive lie 
has at his command;^ those who have resisted him &om the 
first and still oppose him he can in no way prevail upon : 
what then is his meaning, and why has he seized upon 
Elatea ? He means, by displaying a force in the neighbour- 
hood, and bringing up his troops, to encourage and embolden 
his friends, to intimidate his adversaries, that they may either 
concede from fear what they now refuse, or be compelledL 
Now " — said I — " if we determine on the present occasion to 
remember any upkindness which the Thebans have done us, 
and to regard them in the character of enemies with distrust, 
in the first place, we shall be doing just what Philip would 
desire ; in the next place, I fear, his present adversaries em- 
bracing his friendship and all Philippising with one consent, 
they will both march against Attica. But if you will hearken 
to me, and be pleased to examine (not cavil at) what I say, I 
believe it will meet your approval, and I shall dispel tiie 
danger impending over Athens. What then do I advise 1- — 
First, away with your present fear; and rather fear all of ye 
for the Thfibani^^ — they are nearer harm than we are — to them 
the peril is more immediate : — next I say, march to Eleusis, 
all the fighting-men and the cavalry, and show yourselves to 
the world in arms, that your partisans in Thebes may have 
equal liberty to speak up for the good cause, knowing that, as 
the faction who sell their country to Philip have an army to 
support them at Elatea, so the party that will contend for 
freedom have your assistance at hand if they are assailed./ 
Further I recommend you to elect ten ambassadors, and em- 
power them in conjunction with the generals to fix the time 
for going there and for the out-march. When* the ambas- 
sadors have arrived at Thebes, how do I advise that you should 
treat the matter 1 Pray attend particularly to this — Ask 
nothing of the Thebans; (it would be dishonourable at this 
time;) but offer to assist them if they require it, on the plea 

^ So Lord Brougham, whom 1 have followed; and so Jacobs ex- 
presses it : Jiater aUe in seiner GewcUL 
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that they are in extreme danger, and we see the fiiture better 
than they do. If they accept this offer and hearken to our 
coansels, so shall we have accomplished what we desire, and 
our conduct will look * worthy of the state : should we mis- 
carry, they will have themselves to blame for any error com- 
mitted now, and we shall have done nothing dishonourable or 



This and more to the like effect I spoke, and left the 
platform. It was approved by all; not a word was said 
against me. Nor did I make the speech without moving, nor 
zniake the motion without undertaking the embassy, nor un- 
dertake the embassy without prevailing on the Thebans.* 
From the beginning to the end I went through it all; I gave 
myself entirely to your service, to meet the dangers which 
encompassed Athens. 

Produce me the decree which then passed. Now, ^schineEf^ 
how would you have me describe you, and how myself, upon 
that day? Shall I call myself Batalus,' your nickname of 
reproach, and you not even a hero of the common sort, but 
one of tiiose upon the stage, Cresphontes or Creon, or the 

^ I have taken irpoo-x^/uaros as Jacobs, Pabst, Auger, Leiand, and 
Spillan have taken it. Compare Sophocles, Electra, 680, and Brunck's note. 

irp6crxw* dryuyos. 
Bat the sense of "pretext," in which Schaefer understands the word, is 
by no means nnsnitable to the passage. ^ 

' Lord Brougham has a good note on the different modes of turning 
this famous climax, which is cited as an example by Quinctilian^ and 
thus imitated by Cicero, pro Milone, — " Neque vero se popula solum 
0ed etiam Senatui commisit ; neque Senatui mode, sed etiam publicis 
pnesidiis et armis ; neque iis tantum, verum etiam ejus potestati cui 
Senatus totam rempublicam, omnem Italise pacem, cuncta populi Romani 
anna commiserat.'* 

' The origin of this nickname is doubtfuL The early critics were 
not agreed upon it, as we learn from Plutarch. Libanius, in the Life of 
Demosthenes, says that Batalus was an effeminate fluteplayer in Asia 
Minor; which seems to agree with the words of iEschines, in his speech 
on the* Embassy, (p. 41,) where he says that Demosthenes was called 
Batalus when a b^y, tC ahrxpo^py^ «*^ Kimi^iav ; afterwards he received 
the name of 'Afiyks (a sort of serpent), on account of the unnatural 
action against his guardians ; and, in his later years, "XvKoipajrrijSf " the 
eommon name of aU scoundrels." Compare page 45 of the same speech ; 
and pages 17 and 18 of the speech against Timarchus, where it is alleged, 
that Demosthenes himself joked about the name of Batalus, and said it 
was a term of endearment used by his aunt. 
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(Enomaus whom you execrably nmrdered once at Colyttus 1 * 
Well ; upon that occasion I the Batalus of Peeania was more 
serviceable to the state than you the CEnomaus of Cothocidas. 
You were of no earthly use ; I did everything which became 
a good citizen. Bead the decree. 

THE DECBEE OF DEMOSTHENES. 

" In the archonship of Nausicles,* in the presidency of the 
-Kantian tribe, on the sixteenth of Scirophorion, Demosthenes 
son of Demosthenes of PsBania moved ; Whereas Philip king 
of Macedon hath in time past been violating the treaty of 
peace made between him and the Athenian people, in con- 
tempt of his oaths and those laws of justice which are recog- 
nised among all the Greeks, and hath been annexing unto 
himself cities that no way 'belong to him, and hath besieged - 
and taken some which belong to the Athenians without any 
provocation by the people, of Athens, and at the present 
time he is making great advances in cruelty and violence, 
'forasmuch as in certain Greek cities he puts garrisons and 
overturns their constitution, some he razes to the ground 
and sells the inhabitants for slaves, in some he replaces a 
Greek population with barbarians, giving them possession of 
the temples and sepulchres, acting in no way foreign to his 
own country or character, making an insolent use of his 
present fortune, and forgetting that from a petty and insigni- 
ficant person he has come to be unexpectedly great : and the 
people of Athens, so long as they saw him annexing barbarian 
or private cities of their own,* less seriously regarded the 

^ Cresphontes, king of Messenla, and one of the Heraclidae, was ibe 
hero of a lost play of Euripides ; Creon is the well known character in 
the (Edipus and Antigone of Sophocles : (Enomaus, the king of Elis, 
and father of Hippodamia, was the hero of a tragedy of Ischander, in 
the performance of which ^chines was hissed off the stage at Colyttus, 
one of the Attic townships 

2 The archon was Lysimachides. 

' Jacobs : doss er nur barbarische, wenn gleich ihm angehHrige Stddte 
wegnahm, Pabst : die zwar diesem Volke gehiyrten, ciber von Barbaren 
bewohnt warem They have both adopted Schaefer's interpretation of 
iUas^ as I have done. Schaefer thus comments on the passage : ** Scilicet 
totius psephismatis hsec vis, hie tenor est, nt Athenienses anna sumere 
videantur, non saomm caus& commodorum, quae amissa recuperent, sed 
ob communem Graecise salutem. Ceterum hoc decretum numerem in 
illustrisslmis monumentis summse Atheniensium vanitatls, cui oratores 
ita velificarentur, ut vel e mythicis temporibus melUtos verborum 
globules repeterent." 
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offence given to themselves, but now that they see Greek 
cities outraged and some destroyed, they think it would be 
monstrous and unworthy of their ancestral glory to look on 
"while the Greeks are enslaved : Therefore it is resolved by the 
CouDcil and People of Athens, that having prayed and sacri- 
ficed to the gods and heroes who protect the Athenian city 
and territory, bearing in mind the virtue of their ancestors, 
who deemed it of greater moment to preserve the liberty of 
Greece than their own country, they will put two hundred 
ships to sea, and their admiral shall sail up into the 
straits of Thermopylae, and their general and commander of 
horse shall march with the infantry and cavalry to Eleusis, 
and ambassadors shall be sent to the other Greeks, and first 
of all to the Thebans, because Philip is nearest their territory, 
and shall exhort them without dread of Philip to maintain 
their own independence and that of Greece at large, and 
assure them that the Athenian people, not remembering any^ 
variance which has formerly arisen between the countriesf^'^^ 
will assist them with troops and money and weapons and 
arms, feeling that for them (being Greeks) to contend among 
themselves for the leadership is honourable, but to be com- 
manded and deprived of the leadership by a man of foreign 
extraction is derogatory to the renown of the Greeks and the 
virtue of their ancestors J further, the people of Athens do 
^ not regard the people of Thebes as aliens either in blood or 
race; they remember also the benefits conferred by their 
ancestors upon the ancestors of the Thebans ; for they re* 
stored the children of Hercules who were kept by the Pelo- 
ponnesians out of their hereditary dominion, defeating in 
battle those who attempted to resist the descendants of Her- 
cules ; and we gave shelter to (Edipus and his comrades in 
exile; and many other kind and generous acts have been 
done by us to the Thebans ; wherefore now also the people of 
Athens will not desert the interests of the Thebans and the 
other Greeks ; And let a treaty be entered into with them for 
alliance and intermarriage, and oaths be mutually exchanged. 
Ambassadors : Demosthenes son of Demosthenes of Peeania, 
Hyperides son of Cleander of Spettus, Mnesithides son of 
Antiphanes of Phrearrii, Democrates son of Sophilus of 
Phlyus, CallflBschrus son of Diotimus of Cothocidee." 
That was the commencement and first step in the negotia^ )S% 
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tion with Thebes : * before then the <x)untries had been led by 
these men into discord and hatred and jealousy. That decree 
caused the peril which then surrounded us to pass awaj like 
a cloud. It was the duty of a good citizen, if he had any 
better plan, to disclose it at the time, not to find fault now. 
A statesman and a pettifo^er, ^ while in no other respect are 
they alike, in this most widely differ. The one declares his 
opinion before the proceedings, and makes himself responsible 
to his followers, to fortune, to the times, to all men : the 
other is silent when he ought to speak; at any untoward 
event he grumbles. Now, as I said before, the time for a 
man who r^arded the commonwealth, and for honest coun- 
' sel, was then : however I will go to this extent* — if any one 
now can point out a better course, or indeed if any other was 
practicable but the one which I adopted, I confess that I was 
wrong. For if there be any measure now discovered, which 
(executed then) would have been to our advantage, I say it 

^ Jacobs: IHea war der Anfang und das erste Verfahren in der 
thebdUchen Sache, Pabst : Dies war der Anfang und der erste SchriU, 
der in den Angelegenheiten der Thebaner gethan wurde. 

* Lord Brougham, objecting to Leland*s translation of ''sycophani^" 
says, <'he might as well call a player a 'hypocrite/ or a peasi^it a 
' villain.' " This criticistn I assent to ; yet it is not easy to find 9ix apt 
word for (rvKo^camris, and hence the German translators, as well as some 
of the English, have retained the Greek term. It has various modifi- 
cations of meaning in the Orators, all having reference, more or less 
remote, to the original meaning of an " informer." (See my artide 
2vfco^<iin-i7s in the Archeeological Dictionary, where this is fully ex- 
plained.) It may often be rendered " a slanderer," and so Auger renders 
it here, " calomniateur." Sometimes it denotes a " vexatious meddler,* 
a '* malignant and sneaking enemy." Thus Demosthenes says, iromipdp 
6 avKO(l>dyTi}5 iccU fido'icavoy. And again, avxpipdvn^s tovt* ^ariVf curtatrAu 
fjt^y irdinct, 4^€\€yx€iv 8^ fiiiid4v. And (as we have seen) iE«schines says it 
was a common name for all scoundrels. 

As contrasted with o-u/kjSovA.os, an honest adviser or statesman, it 
signifies a factions politician, one who seeks his own interest or that 
of his* party, or the gratification of private malice, rather than the good 
of his country ; one capable of doing the things which Demosthenes 
charges his adversary with. Such a person may be called a pettifogger 
in politics, just as a dirty practitioner is called a pettifogger in the law. 
The version, I must admit, is not perfectly satisfactory, yet it seems 
preferable to any other single word. Lord Brougham's ** partisan *' is 
too weak. If I chose to use two words, I would say ** an honest poUtaciaii 
and a factious one," &c 

* '* I will go to this extreme length in making concession." Or as 
Lord Broufl'ham has it : '* I will go to such an excess of candour.** 
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ought not to have escaped me. But if there is none, if there 
mis none, if none can be suggested even at this day, what was 
a 8tiU:esman to do 9 Was he not to choose the best measures . | 
within his reach and yiew %l That did I, .fischines, when the 1^ 
crier asked, " Who wishes l(o speak ?" — ^not, " Who wishes to 
complain about the past, or to guarantee the future 1" Whilst 
you on those occasions sat mute in the assembly, I came 
forward and spake. However, as you omitted then, tell us 
now. Say, what scheme that I ought to have devised, what 
&vourable opport\mity was lost to the state by my neglect \ — 
what alliance was there, what better plan, to which I should 
have directed the people % / But no ! The past is with all the f^^ 
world given up ; no one even proposes to deliberate about 
it : the future it is, or the present, which demands the action 
of a counsellor. At the time, as it appeared, there were 
dangers impending, and dangers at hand. Mark the line of 
my policy at that crisis ; don't rail at the event.^ The end 
of ail things is what the Deity pleases : his line of policy it is 
that shows the judgment of the statesman. / Do not then 
impute it as a crime to me that Philip chanced to conquer in 
battle : that issue depended not on me, but on God«S Prove 
that I adopted not all measures that according to human cal- 
culation were feasible — that I did not honestly and diligently 
and with exertions beyond my strength carry them out — or 
that my enterprises were not honourable and worthy of the 
state and necessary. Show me this, and accuse me as soon 
as you like. / But if the hurricane that visited us hath beenyi A; 
too powerful, not for us only, but for all Greece besides, what 
is the fair course V As if a merchant, after taking every pre- 
caution, and furnishing his vessel with everything that he 
• thought would ensure her safety, because afterwards he met 
with a storm and his tackle was strained or broken to pieces, 

^ The Orator, as Schaefer rightly obserres, suppresses the answer to 
his own question, which, if fully expressed, would be as follows : — " The 
fair thing is, not to blame me for events which were inevitable. You 
might as well blame a shipowner," &c. Leland saw the true meaning; 
tnd expresses it in his translation : " What then % Am I to be accused 1 
With equal justice might the trader," &c. And thus Auger : '* Que faire, 
J6 Tons prie ? Faut il m'imputer ce contre-temps 1 '* ftc. Other translators 
liave read xp^v apparently, and misconceived the sense of the passage. 
I bare thought it better to preserve the looseness of the original, which 
is not at all unnatural, and will not mislead the intelligent reader. 
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slicTild be charged with the shipwreck! *'"Well, but I was 
not the pilot" — ^he might say— just as I was not the general.— 
" Fortune was not under my control : all was under hers." 
fajf^ Consider and reflect upon this — If, with the Thebans on 
our side, we were destined so to fare in the contest, what was 
to be expected, if we had never had them for allies, but they 
had joined Philip, as he used every effort of persuasion to 
make them clo ? ^ And if, when the battle was fought three 
days march from Attica, such peril and alarm surrounded 
the city, what must we have expected, if the same disaster 
had happened in some part of our territory ? As it was, (do 
you see ?) we could stand, meet, breathe ; mightily did one,, 
two, three days, help to our preservation:^ in the other case 
— but it is wrong to mention things, of which we have been 
spared the trial by the fiivour of some deity, and by our pro- 
tecting ourselves with the very alliance which you assail. 

All this^ at such length, have I addressed to you, men of 
the jury, and to the outer circle of hearers; for, as to this 
contemptible fellow, a short and plain argument would suffice. 

If the future was revealed to you, jEschines, alone, when 
the state was deliberating on these proceedings, you ought to 
have forewarned us at the time. If you did not foresee it, 

* That is, Philip, by his letters and by his embassies. Compare p. 301, 
*h\Kh fiiju olas t6^ ii<l>Ui ipuyas 6 ^l\iinros k. t. A« Most of the translators 
take iKfivos to mean ^schines. The writer of an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxxvi. p. 483, said to have been the late Jastitill 
Williams, has the following note : — *' If iKetvos be the true reading, we 
are aware that Philip must be meant. But the spirit of the passage 
itself, and the analogy of the whole oration, lean to oVros, as we trans- 
late it." I cannot assent to this criticism. The orator wishes to impress 
upon his hearers the great importance which Philip attached to the 
alliance of Thebes. He does not mean to charge iBschines with openly 
advocating Philip's cause: on the contrary, he represents -^schines 
as having then held his tongue. Leland saw the true meaning. His 
version is : '* but united with our enemy in compliance with all his 
urgent solicitations." So did Auger, whom the Edinburgh reviewer 
calls "a babbling, cackling Frenchman." His version is: *'ce prince 
alors epuisoit sa politique pour s'attacher ce peuple." The Germans 
are wrong. 

» The infinitives, oriji'o*, cvvtKBuy, kvtacveviraiy depend upon ISocray. 

^ j|f f^^Y[ hftTt^ yvff R ft turn in the translation, to preserve the force of the 

Original. The transrators, all but Jacobs, have made a shocking mess , 

of this passage. Jacobs : Weiaai Du nickt, doss jetz eln una zwei und ' 

' drei Tage una aufrecht zu sUkn, zuaammen zu kommen^ aufzuouthnienf 

/ und vid&t Andre der Stadt zur Rettung verschaffi haben ? 
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you are responsible for the same ignorance as the rest. Why 
then do you accuse me in this behalf, rather than I you ? 
A better citizen have I been than you in respect of the l^H 
matters of which I am speaking, (others I discuss not at ' / 
present,) inasmuch as I gave myself up to what seemed for ' 
the genei-al good, not slmnking from any personal danger, 
nor taking thought of any; whilst you neither suggested 
better measures, (or mine would not Imve been adopted,) nor 
lent any aid in the prosecuting of mine : exactly what the 
basest person and worst enemy of the state would do, are you 
£)und to have done after the event ; and at the same time 

/Aristi-atus in Naxos and Aristolaus in Thasos, the deadly foes 
of our state, are bringing to trial the friends of Athens, and 
-ffischines at Athens is accusing Demosthenes. Surely thejf/^^ 
man, who waited to found his reputation upon the misfor-** ' 
tunes of the Greeks,* deserves rather to perish than to accuse 
another; nor is it possible that one, who has profited by the 
same conjunctures as the enemies of the commonwealth, can 
be a well-wisher of his country. You show yourself by your 
life and conduct, by your political action, and even your 
political inaction.* Is anything going on that appears good 
for the people ? iEschines is mute. Has anything imtoward 
happened or amiss? Forth comes iEschines; just as fractures 
and sprains are put in motion, when the body is attacked ^ 
mth disease. ^ 

f But since he insists so strongly on the event, I will even A /^^ 
assert something of a paradox : and I beg and pray of youj ^ / 
not to marvel at its boldness, but kindly to consider what I 
say. If then the results had been foreknown to all, if all 
had foreseen them, and you, ^Eschines, had foretold them and 
protested with clamour and outcry — ^you that never opened 
your mouth — ^not even then should the Commonwealth have 
abandoned her design, if she had any regard for glory, or 
ancestry, or futurity. As it is, she appears to have failed in ^ 

* Literally : " for whom the misfortunes of the Qreeks were kept in 
store to get repute by." Pabst : Wer auf die UnglUcksJaUe der Hdlenen. 
gewartet, um durch dieselben herijhmt zu werden. ■ \ 

* The Edinburgh reviewer : " by what you do in public affairs, and ] 
by what you decline doing." Auger : " Par vos discours, et meme par / 
votre silence." Jacobs: toas im Staate treibst und wiederum nicht I 
ireibat Pabst : durck Deine Theilnahme und NtcliUheilnahme an der/ 
VenodUung dea Stoats* / 
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her enterprise, a thing to which all mankind are hahle, if the 
Deity so wills it : but then — claiming precedency over others^ 
and afterwards abandoning her pretensions — she would have 
incurred the charge of betraying all to Philip. Why, had we 
resigned without a struggle that which our ancestors ^^- 
l A' ,<jp}ptered every danger to win, who would not have %fif 
^>^ *v^h. you 1 / Let me not say, the commonwealth or myself 1 * 
9^/ With what eyes, I pray, could we have beheld jstrangers 
^ visiting the city, if the result had been what it is, and Philip 

had been chosen leader and lord of all, but other people 
without us had made the struggle to prevent it; especisdly 
when in former times our country had never preferred an igno- 
minious security to the battle for honour? , For what 
Grecian or what barbarian is ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedaemonians who were in might befixre them, or 
by the Persian king, permission would thsmkfully and gladly 
have been given to our commonwealth, to take what she 
pleased and hold her own, provided she would accept foreign 
£2^ law and let another power command in Greece % I But, as it ' 
^ seems, to the Athenians of that day such conduct would not 

have been national, or natural, or endurable : none could at 
, any period of time persuade the commonwealth to attach 
herself in secure subjection to the powerful and unjust : 
through every age has she persevered in a perilous struggle 
(C 2o4-for precedency and honour and glory. And this you esteem 
so noble and congenial to your principles, that among your 

* /. e. ** Let me not say anything so shocking, so revolting to my 
feelings, as to suppose that the commonwealth or myself could deserre 
such an indignity ! " According to the natural course of the argument 
we should rather have expected the orator to co^dude by si^^in^ — 
•* the commonwealth would have acted a despicablejwtrt," or the like. 
But adopting a strong expression, he takes care to preserve a respectfdl 
euphemism towards the Athenian people, and surprises his adversary by 
suddenly denouncing him as the supposed adviser of thd degenerate 
policy. Immediately afterwards he reverts ^but in milder language) to 
the disgrace which would have fallen upon the country. 

This I take to be a better interpretation than Schaefer's, who under- 
stands icaTcnrrAreif. Another, to which, if it were borne out by the 
words, I should be much inclined, is oflfeied by the Edinburgh reviewer, 
who translates it : " to say nothing of the state or myself," and observes, 
<< The meaning is, not that the state and I are blameless, but if such 
ft line of policy had been adopted, who would not have regarded even 
you, iEiSchines, the most worthless animal in the city, with new and 
additional contempt, d fortiori, me, and d fortissimo^ the city itself)** 
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ancestors you houour most those who acted iu such a spirit ; 
and with reason. For who would not admire the virtue of 
those men, who resolutely embarked in their galleys and 
quitted country and home, rather than receive foreign law, 
dioosing Themistocles who gave such counsel for their general, 
and stoning Cyrsilus to death who advised submission to the 
terms imposed — ^not him only, but your wives also stoning 
his wife 1^ Yes; the Athenians of that day looked not for ZA3 
an orator or a general, who might help them to a pleasant 
servitude : they scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered, that he was not 
bom to his &ther or mother only, but also to his country.' 
What is the difference? He that thinks himself born for 
his parents only, waits for his appointed or natural end : he 
that thinks himself bom for his country tdso, will sooner 
parish than behold her in slavery, and will regard the insults 
and indignities, which must be borne in a commonwealth 
enslaved, as more terrible than death. 

Had I attempted to say, that I instructed you in senti- 
ments worthy of your ancestors, there is not a man who would 
not justly rebuke me. What I declare is, that such principles 
are your own; I show that before my time such was the 
spirit of the commonwealth ; though certainly in the execu- 
tion of the particular measures I claim a share also for my- 
self. 1/ The prosecutor, arraigning the whole proceedings, and 2.0 7 
embittering you against me as the cause of our alarms and / 

dangers, in his eagerness to deprive me of honour for the 
moment, robs you of the eulogies that should endure for ever. / 

* Cieisro (de Officiis, III. 11) has borrowed this anecdote from Demo- 
sthenes. The same story is related by Herodotus (IZ. 4, 5), who calls 
the person not Cyrsilus, but Lycidas. The terms were offered by Mar- 
donius to the Athenians, while they were in Salamls. The advice of 
Ijjcidas was given to the cooncil, and the people outside hearing of it, 
proceeded inimediately to inflict summary punishment upon him. 

* Compare Cicero pro Milone,— " Hiccine vir patriee natus usquam 
nisi in patri^ morietur 1 ** The *' necessaria mors " of Cicero is the same 
as the rbtf rris tljuuxpfievris Odtfctros of Demosthenes. These expressions 
are illustrated by Aldus Gellius, XIII. 1, who quotes the following pas- 
sage from the first Philippic of the Eoman : — 

** Hunc igitur ut seqnerer properavi, quem prsesentes non sunt secutl : 
non ut proficerem aliquid; neque enim sperabam id, nee prsestare 
poteram ; sed ut, si quid mihi humanitus accidisset, (multa autem im- 
pendere videntur prseter naturam prseterque fatum,) hujus diei vocem 
testem reipublicss relinquerem mese perpetuse erga se voluntatis." 
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For should you, under a disbelief in^the wisdom of my policy, 
convict the defendant, you will appear to have done wrong, 
not to have suffered what befel you by the cruelty of fortune. 
lJO*But never, never can you have done wrong, Athenians, 
in undertaking the battle for the freedom and safety of all ! 
I swear it by your forefathers — those that met the peril at 
Marathon, those that took the field at Plataea, those in the sea- 
fight at Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and many other 
brave men who repose in the public monuments, all of whom 
alike, as being worthy of the same honour, the country buried, 
iEschines, not only the successful or victorious ! Justiy ! For 
the duty of brave men has been done by all : their fortune 
has been such as the Deity assigned to each.* 

-rxjA Accursed scribbler I* you, to deprive me of the approbation 

^and affection of my countrymen, speak of trophies and 

battles and ancient deeds, with none of which had this present 

trial the least concern ; but I ! — you third-rate actor ! — I, 

that rose to counsel the state how to maintain her pre- 

2-/0 eminence! in what spirit was I to mount the hustings? /In 
the spirit of one having unworthy counsel to offer 1^ — I should 

^ So much criticism has been lavished, both in ancient and modem 
times, on the beauty of this celebrated passage, that even to refer to all 
that has been said would be impossible. 1 shall content myself with 
transcribing the remarks of the writer, whom I have before adverted to, 
of the Edinburgh Review :— " The whole passage," he says, ** is teeming 
and bursting with proofs of superhuman high-mindedness and devotion." 
But he observes further, — " The argument is not lost sight of for an 
instant in the midst of this inflammation. The sentence containing 
the apostrophe is not closed, before we find it recurring, and in such 
a shape as induces us to suppose, that for its sake the oratory is intro^ 
duced. Longinus says that Demosthenes here gives a proof of the 
necessity of keeping sober even in excesses, bitda-Kuv ori k&v fioucxc^fiourt 
yfl<t>€iv dvaynouov. He notices also the dexterity and address with which 
the difference of success in the two cases is managed. They are not 
called conquerors of Marathon, &c., but the corribatants; and then the 
orator is beforehand with any objection, {rdv dxpoaTTJu <p9dvu>v,) by turn- 
ing short round upon iEschines, and reminding him that all, whether 
successful or not, had equal honours." 

^ TpaiM/iaroKv<l>(av is '' one that stoops or pores over papers and writ> 
ing." He alludes to the office of clerk, formerly held by ^Eschines, not 
to his father's school, as some have supposed. Jacobs renders the word 
Buclistabenhocker. Pabst : Aktenhocker, 

^ Literally ; " intending to offer counsel unworthy of these {rovTc»y) 
my countrymen ? " Let the student be careful not to connect rovr^v 
with vpwreiwy. The orator looking, or pointing with his hand, to the 
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have deserved to perish ! You yourselves, men of Athens, 
may not try private and public causes on the same principles : 
the compacts of every-day life you are to judge of by par- 
ticular laws and circumstances ; the measures of statesmen, 
by reference to the dignity of your ancestors. And if you 
think it your duty to act worthily of them, you should every 
one of you consider, when you come into court to decide 
pttblic questions, that together with your staff and ticket^ the 
spirit of the commonwealth is delivered to you. 
( But in touching upon the deeds of your ancestors, there 
were some decrees and transactions which I omitted. I wiU 
return from my digression. 

On our arrival at Thebes, we found ambassadors there from 
Philip, from the Thessalians and from his other allies; our 
friends in trepidation, his friends confident. To prove that 
I am not asserting this now to serve my own purposes, read 
me the letter which we ambassadors despatched on the in- 
stant. So outrageous is my opponent's malignity, that, if any 
advantage was procured, he attributes it to the occasion, not 

plaintiff, or defendant, (who were always in court,) or to their respec- 
tive friends and supporters who stood near them, or to the jury or 
surrounding spectators, designates them simply as dxnos or ovroi, and 
is easily understood by bis hearers. But in a translation for English 
readers, these terms require to be varied according to circumstances. 
Jacobs here has : SoUV ich aagen was der Stadt unvmrdig war ? 

1 There were 6000 jurors chosen by lot for the service of the year, 
600 from each of the Attic tribes. The whole number was then divided 
into ten sections of 500 each, a thousand being left as supemumerariies, 
to supply deficiencies occasioned by death or any other cause. There 
were ten courts at Athens, among which the services of these jurovs 
were to be distributed ; and it was managed in the following way. Each 
court was designated by a colour, and also by a letter over the doorway. 
Each of the jury sections was likewise designated by a letter. When 
the juries had to be impanelled, the letters indicating the different 
sections were drawn out of one box, and the letters indicating the dif- 
flrent courts were drawn out of another: each pair of lots so drawn 
out determined what section should be assigned to what court. When, 
the whole section, was not required, the individual jurors who were to 
form the panel were chosen by lot, each juror having a counter with 
his section and name marked upon it. The courts being thus allotted, 
svery juryman received a staff and a ticket. The staff, on which was 
marked the letter and colour of his court, served to distinguish him 
from the crowd, and procure him instant admission. The ticket, which 
lie returned to the magistrate when the business was concluded, entitled 
lim to his fee. 

YOIi. 11. G 
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to me; while all misoaniages lie attributes to me and my 
fortune. And according to him> as it seems, I, the orator and 
adviser, have no merit in results of argument and counsel, 
but am the sole author of misfortunes in arms and strategy. 
* Ck>uld there be a more brutal calumniator or a more exe* 
r crablel Bead the letter. 

[The letter m read.] ^ 

2J "^ On the convening of the assembly, our opponents were 
introduced first, because they held the character of allies. 
And they came forward and spoke, in high praise of Philip 
and disparagement of you, bringing up all the hostilities that 
you ever committed against the Tliebans. In fine, they 
urged them to show their gratitude for the services done by 
Philip, and to avenge themselves for the injuries which you 
had done them, either — it mattered not which — ^by giving 
them a passage against you, or by joining in the invasion of 
Attica ; and they proved, as they fancied, that by adopting 
their advice the cattle and slaves and other effects of Attica 
would come into BoBotia, whereas by acting as they said we 
should advise Boeotia would suffer pillage through the war. 
And much they said besides, tending all to the same point. 

2j a The reply that we made I would give my life to recapitulate, 
but I fear, as the occasion is past, you will look upon it as if 
a sort of deluge had overwhelmed the whole proceedings, and 
regard any talk about them as a useless troubling of you.* 
Hear then what we persuaded them and what answer th^' 
xetumed. Take and read this : 

[The answer of the ThebanL] 

l^C After this they invited and sent for you. You marched to 
their succour, and — ^to omit what happened between — theix 
reception of you was so friendly, that, while their infantry 
and cavalry were outside the walls, they admitted your army 
into their houses and citadel, among their wives and children 
and all that was most precious. Why, upon that day three 
of the noblest testimonies were before all mankind borne in 
your favour by the Thebans, one to your coiyage, one fa 

^ This, and all the docaments subsequently refenediio by the Oratoi^ 
toe lost. / 

> SpUloa : "useless trouble." Leland : '* uBeIe8a^i& odious.'* Fcancki 
" idle impertinence." Jacobs : eiUe BeldatigUi 
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your justice, one to your good behaviour.' For when they 
preferred fighting on your side to fighting t^inst you, they 
held you to be braver and jugter in your demands thtm 
Philip; and when they put under your charge what they and 
all men are most watchful ,to protect, their wives and chil- 
dren, they showed that they had confidence in your good i 
behaviour. In all which, men of Athena^ it appeared they %\b 
had rightly estimated your character. For after your forces 
entered the city, not so much as a groundless com^plaint was 
preferred against you by any one; so discreetly did you • 
behave yourselves : and twice arrayed on their side in the ^'^^ 
earlier battles, that by the river and the winter-battle,^ you 
proved yourselves not irreproachable only, but admirable in 
your discipline, your equipments, and your zeal : which called 
forth eulogies from otiier men to you, sacrifice and thanks- 
giving from you to the Gods. And I would gladly askXj f 
.^Ischines — ^while these things were going on, and the city 
was full of enthusiasm and joy and praise, whether he joined 
with the multitude in sacrifice and festivity, or sat at home 
sorrowing and moaning and repining at the public success* 
For if he was present and appeared with the rest, is not his 
conduct monstrous, or rather impious, when measures, which 
he himself called the Gods to witness were excellent, he now 
requires you to condemn — ^you that have sworn by the Gods? 
If he was not present, does he not deserve a thousand deaths 
for grieving to behold what others rejoiced at?* Bead me 
now the decrees. 

[The decrees for sacrifice.] 

^ ^wppoiTvPTis IS variouslj rendered by the translators : " continence ;** 
•* self-command ; " *' virtue ; " " honour." Auger : " sagesse ; " and after- 
vards, ''yertu." Jacobs: JSnthalisamheit Pabst: Massigung, And 
hi truth the i^ord ineludes more or less of all these meanings. 

' See Appendix IX. 

' Lord Brougham observes as follows t — 

" The beauty of this passage is very striking. Not merely the exqui- 
site diction — the majesty of the rhythm — the skilful collocation — ^the 
picturesque description of iBschines' dismay and skulking from the 
imUic Rjoicings ; but the argument is to be observed and admired. It 
IB a dilemma, and one which would be quite sufficient for the momen« 
tflory victory at which alone an orator often aims. It is not elosely 
reasoned ; it is not a complete dilemma; a retort is obvious, (to use the 
language of the logicians,) and this is always fatal, being the test be- 
fore which no bad dilemma eaa stand. .Machines had only to embrace 

g2 
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We thus were engaged in sacrifice ; the Thebans were in 
the assurance that they* had been saved through us ; and it 
had come about, that a people, who seemed likely to want 
assistance through the practices of these men, were them- 
selves assisting others in consequence of my advice which you 
followed. What language Philip then uttered, and in what 
trouble he was on this account, you shall learn from his 
letters which he sent to Peloponnesus. Take and read them, 
that the jury may know what my perseverance and journeys^ 
and toils, and the many decrees which this man just now 
pulled to pieces, accomplished, 

Athenians, you have had many great and renowned orators 
before me; the famous Callistratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, 
Thrasybulus, hundreds of others; yet none of them ever 
thoroughly devoted himself to any measure of state : for 
instance, the mover of a resolution would not be ambassador; 
the ambassador would not move a resolution f each one left 
for himself some relief, and also, should anything happen, an 
excuse.^ How then — it may be said — did you so far surpass 
others in might and boldness as to do everything yourself* 
I don't say that : but such wag my conviction of the danger 
impending over us, that I considered it left no room or 
thought for individual security; a man should have been 
only too happy to perform his duty without neglect.* As to 

the second altematiye — the second horn — and it never could have 
transfixed him. 

'I did remain at home, not mourning over the success of your 
measures, but their wickedness ; not grudging the people their short- 
lived joy, but grieved to see them deluded by your arts to their ruin.* 
This answer was complete. Nevertheless, there are but very few com- 
plete dilemmas in the whole course of any argument upon any subject ; 
and the one under consideration is quite good enough to pass with an 
audience in a speech. Many much less complete are every day used 
with us both in the senate, in popular assemblies, and even ' at the bar, 
and with sufficient success. This whole passage would be of certain 
success in our parliament." 

I may add, that Demosthenes was safe from the retort, iBschinea 
having no reply. 

^ *Aya^ph. means " power of casting or shifting the blame upon some 
other person or thing." This is not sufficiently expressed by the word 
" resource," which Leland and other translators have ; nor indeed have 
we any word exactly corresponding. Auger : *' une sArete." Jacobs : 
Biickenhalt. 

^ Schaefer explains this differently : << sed boni consulendum esse^ si 
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mjeelf I was persuaded, perhaps foolishly," yet I was per- 
suaded, that none would move better resolutions than myself, 
none would execute them better, none as ambassador would 
show more zeal and honesty. Therefore I undertook every 
duty mysel£ Bead the letters of Philip. 
[m letters,] 
To this did my policy, iEschines, reduce Philip. This Ian- l^c^^ 
guage he uttered through me, he that before had lifted his 
voice so boldly against Athens ! For which I was justly 
crowned by the people; and you were present and opposed it 
not, and Diondas who preferred an indictment obtained not 
his share of the votes. Here, read me the decrees which were 
then absolved, and which this man never indicted. 

\The decrees,"] 

These decrees, men of Athens, contain the very words and ^2-^-0 
syllables, which Aristonicus drew up formerly, and Ctesiphon 
the defendant has now. And iEschines neither arraigned 
these himself, nor aided the party who preferred an indict- 
ment. Yet, if his present charge against me be true, he 
might then have arraigned Demomeles the mover and Hype- 
rides with more show of reason than he can the defendant. 
Why? Because Ctesiphon may refer to them, and to the 
decisions of the courts, and to the fact of iEschines not 
having accused them, although they moved the same decrees 
which he has now, and to the laws which bar any further, 
proceedings in such a case,* and to many points besides : — 
whereas then the question would have been tried on its own 
merits, before any such advantages had been obtained.' But 
then, I imagine, it would have been impossible to do what 

qulB, nnllft non cnii adhibit&, sorte fatali uteretur." And so Jacobs : 
eondem doss man sick gefaUen Icusen miistte, bei dem Beumsatseyn 
mchts uTiterlassen zu hdben, daa, vxu seyn muss, zu leiden, I do not 
assent to this interpretation, which would give too emphatic a sense to 
the words firfi^y vapaXtivwy, As I take it, they refer to & ScT, so that 
we nnderstand r&v St&yrwv after lafiiv, 

^ Spillan has it literally: "concerning matters thus transacted." 
Brougham : " for things so settled." Pabst : g^gen das, was schon also 
verTiandelt warden ist. It refers undoubtedly to the previous decision 

j of the courts, though vpax'^ivrtav does not signify " decided," ais Leland, 

I Auger, and Jacobs express it in their translations. 

* Uplv Tt rovrmr vpoXafitiy, " before it [i.e, before the party accused] 
Jiad secured any of these advantages," i.e. any of those preliminary ob- 
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uEachines now does — ^to pick out of a multitude of old dateB 
and decrees what no man knew before, and what no man 
would have expected to hear to-day, for thfe purpose of 
slander — to transpose dates, and assign measures to the 
wrong causes instead of the right, in order to make a plausible 
case. That was impossible then. Every statement must have 
been according to the truth, soon after the fe;Ots, while you 
still remembered the particulars and had them almost at 
your fingers' ends. Therefore it was that he shunned all 
investigation at the time, and has come at this late period; 
thinking, as it appears to me, that you would make it a con- 
test of orators, instead of an inquiry into political conduct; 
that words would be criticised, and not interests of state. 

Then he plays the sophist,* and says, you ought to dis- 
regard the opinion of us which you came from home with — 
that, as when you audit a man's accoimt under the impression 
that he has a surplus, if it casts up right and nothing remains, 
you allow it,* so should you now accept the Mr conclusion of 
the argument. Only see, how rotten in its natiure (and justly 
90) is every wicked contrivance ! For by this very cunnii^ 
simile he has now acknowledged it to be your conviction, that 
I am my country's advocate and he is Philip's. Had not this 
been your opinion of each, he would not have tried to persuade 
you differently./ That he has however no reasonable ground 
for requiring you to change your belief, I can easily show, 
not by casting accounts — for that mode of reckoning applies 
not to measures — ^but by calling the circumstances briefly 
to mind, taking you that hear me both for auditors and 
witnesses. / 

Through my policy, which he arraigns, instead of the 
Thebans inva<^Qg this country with Philip, as all expected, 

jections which enable the accused to defend himself irrespectively of the ! 
merits of the question. Schaefer reads Tpoa-XafietUy and renders it:' 
"priusqnam horum quidquam subsidio assumpsisset." Pabst follows 
hUn. If I adopted that reading, I would translate thus : " before it got ! 
any of these points mixed up with it." 

1 So Spillan : and Jacobs : spielt er den Sophisten, 
'^* The. illustration is taken, not from common tradesmen's accounts, 
as Beiske supposes, nor from the census for classification of citizens, as 
Schaefer thinks, but rather from the audit of official accounts by the 
AoyurraX at Athens. To them he clearly refers in the expression below, 
XMyurrais SifjM koX ndprwri xp^f^^os. The passage in ^schines cont. 
Ctesiph.(62) confirms this view. The 
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they joined our ranks and prevented him; — ^instead of the 
war being in Attica^ it took place seven hundred furlongs 
from the city on the confines of Bceotia; — instead of corsairs 
issuing from Euboea to plunder us^ Attica was in peace on 
the coastHside during the whole war j — instead of Philip being 
master of the Hellespont by taking Byzantium, the Byzan- ^^ 
tines were our au3dliaries against him. Does this computation %a\ 
of services, think you, resemble the casting of accounts? Or 
should we strike these out on a balance,* and not look that 
they be kept in everlasting remembrance 1 I will not set 
down^ J^8$_g£j^5.-S5i^l43G remarkable in cases where Philip 
got peopleliiraronceinto his power, others have had the 

The ezpresfiionB nUU tf/^ov; , ivraveXcii^, refer to the QBe of counters 
hy the ancients in their arithmetical processes. Hence comes our word 
"calculation/' from calculus, a stone or counter used for such purpose. 
A literal translation of these expressions would hardly be intelligible in 
our language, and therefore I have avoided it. 

' /. e. strike them out of the credit side of the account, by m^ans of 
a set-off on the debit side. Lord Brougham : " must these events be 
taken out of the opposite side of my account 1 ** The meaning is pro- 
perly explained by Reiske :■ " Ezistimasne, res has praeclare a me gestas 
ex hominum memorift tolU debere propter ingentes clades quas pass! 
Bumus 1 " Schaefer, who is followed by Jacobs and Pabst, has given a 
different interpretation. Tavra, according to him, means both the ser- 
vices of Demosthenes, and the malpractices of ^schines ; and cunayeXrip 
ravra is to set them off against one another, to mutually cancel them. 
Pabst introduces this amplification of ravra into his text, feeling per- 
haps that the reader would not gather it from the context : glavbst Ihi, 
dasa man Daa, was ickfiirf Du gegen das VcUerland gethan Jiast, gegen 
einander aufheben mUsse, This interpretation is not only not borne 
out by the words, but contrary to the scope of the whole passage. De- 
mosthenes is not saying anything here about the misdeeds of ^schines ; 
and the notion of setting them off against his own services was too 
palpably absurd to suggest for a moment He has been enumerating - 
certain good results of his administration. His argument is : " These 
are positive services which I have rendered you, deserving gratitude 
and permanent record. You cannot treat them as credits, to be can- 
celled by a debit side of the question. Such a mode of reckoning is 
well enough for an arithmetical computation, but is inapplicable to a 
case of this kind." Here he stops short, and why 1 He felt that at this 
very moment Chseronea and its results, constantly present to his own 
thoughts, might cross the minds of his hearers ; and that he might be 
met with the objection, — " If you take credit for the victories, you must 
have the discredit of the defeats: your policy must be judged of as 
ja whole." To this indeed he had an answer, but not exactly in the 
present line of argument ; therefore he turns it off, spuming the bare 
idea of .Machines' illustration. 
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trial ; whilst of the generosity, which, casting about for his 
future purposes, he assumed towards Athens, you have hap-- 
f pily enjoyed the fruits, I pass that by. 

vT,^^ Yet this I do not hesitate to say; that any one desirous of 
^ truly testing an orator, not of calumniating him, would never 
have made the chaises that you advanced just now, inventing 
similes, mimicking words and gestures: (doubtless it hath 
determined the fortune of Greece, whether I spoke this word 
or that, whether I moved my hand one way or the other !) no 1 
he would have examined the facts of the case, what means and 
resources our country possessed, when I entered on the admi- 
nistration, what, when I applied myself to it, I collected for 
her, and what- was the condition of our adversaries. Then, 
if I had lessened her resources, he would have shown me to 
be guilty; if I had greatly increased them, he would not have 
calumniated me. However, as you have declined this course, 
I will adopt it. See if I state the case fairly. 

For resources— our country possessed the islanders ; not 
all, but the weakest; for neither Chios, nor Rhodes, nor 
Corcyra was with us : subsidies * she had amounting to five- 
and-forty talents ; and they were anticipated : infantry or 
cavalry, none besides the native. But what was most alarming 
and wrought most in favour of the enemy — these men had got 

7nr all our neighbours to be hostile rather than friendly to us ; 
oi> Megarians, Thebans, Euboeans. / Such were the circiunstances 
of our state ; no man can say anything to the contrary: look 
now at those of Philip, whom we had to contend with. In 
the first place, he ruled his followers with tmlimited sway, tho 
most important thing for military operations: in the next 
place, they had arms always in their hands : besides, he had 
plenty of money, and did what he pleased, not giving notice 
by decrees, not deliberating openly, not brought to trial by 
calumniators, not defending indictments for illegal measures, 
.J /^ / not responsible to any one, but himself absolute master, 
L ^p leader, and lord of all./I, who was matched against him — ^for 
it is right to examine this — what had I under my control t 
Nothing. Public speech, for instance, the only thing open to 
me — even to this you invited his hirelings as well as my- 
self j and whenever they prevailed over me, (as often happened 

^ The tribute from the islanders. See vol. i. p. 77, note 1. 
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for some cause or other,) your resolutions were passed^ for 
tlie enemy's good. Still under these disadvantages I got you 
for allies Eubceans, Achceans, Corinthians, Thebans, Megarians, 
Leucadians, Corcyraeans; from whom were collected fifteen 
thousand mercenaries and two thousand horse, besides the 
national troops.* Of money too I procured as large a contri- 
bution as possible. ^ 

If you talk about just conditions with the Thebans,' -^s- ^O^ 
chines, or with the Byzantines or Euboeans, or discuss now 
the question of equal terms, first I say — you are ignorant 
that of those galleys formerly which defended Greece, being 
three hundred in number, our commpnwealth furnished two 
hundred, and never (as it seemed) thought herself injured by 
having done so, never prosecuted those who advised it or ex- 
pressed any dissatisfaction ; — shame on her if she had ! — ^but 
was grateful to the gods, that, when a common danger beset 
the Greeks, she alone furnished double what the rest did for 

■ the preservation of all. f Besides, it is but a poor favour you 
do your countrymen by calumniating me. For what is the *7^^ 
use of telling us now what we should have donel — Why, 
being in the city and present, did you not make your pro- 
posals then ; if indeed they were practicable at a crisis, when 
we had to accept not what we hked but what the circum- 
stances allowed 1 Remember, there was one ready to bid 
against us, to welcome eagerly those that we rejected, and 
give money into the bargain. ^ 

But if I am accused for what I have actually done, how ^^^ 
would it have been, if, through my hard bargaining, the states 
had ^ne off and attached themselves .to Philip, and he had 

S become master at the same tiime of Euboea, Thebes, and Byzan- 
tium ? What, think ye, these impious men would have said 
or done ? Said doubtless, that the states were abandoned— 
that they wished to join us and were driven away — that he 
had got command of tiie Hellespont by the Byzantines, and be- 

* Literally : " You left the assemhiy, having passed resolutions." See 
my observations in the' Preface, p. 14. 

^ I believe this means the national troops of the allies. See Appendix 
IX. Schaefer, however, takes iro\irtK»y to be the same as oiKAimv just 
. above. 

^ iEschines, in his speech (73), complains that the terms of the treaty, 
concluded by Demosthenes ivith the Thebans, were most disadvantageous 
to Athens. 
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oome master of the corn-trade of Greece — ^that aheavy n^gh- 
bour-war had by means of the Thebans been brought into 
Attica — ^that the sea had become nnnavigable by the excur- 
sion of pirates from Euboaa ! All this would they have said 
2, ^ 2. fsure enough^ and a great deal besides. A wicked, wicked thing, 
O Athenians, is a calumniatc»r always, every way spiteful and 
fault-finding. But this creature is a reptile by nature, that 
from the beginning never did anything honest or liberal ; a 
very ape of a tragedian, village CEnomaus, counterfeit orator !* 
What advantage has your eloquence ' been to your country ? 
Now do you speak to us about the past 1 As if a physician 
should visit his patients, and not order or prescribe anything 
to cure the disease, but on the death of any one, when the 
last ceremonies were performing, should follow him to the 
grave and expound, how, if the poor fellow had done this and 
that, he never would have died ! Idiot ! do you speak now ? 
Even the defeat — ^if you exult in that which should make 
you groan, you accursed one ! — by nothing that I have 
done will it appear to have befallen us. Consider it thus, 
O Athenians. From no embassy, on which I was commis- 
sioned by you, did I ever come away defeated by the 
ambassadors of Philip— neither from Thessaly, nor from Am- 
bracia, nor from the kings of Thrace, nor from Byzantium, 

^ Leland renders this passage as follows : ''A false aocaser, my conn- 
tiymen, is a monster, a dangerous monster, querulous and industrious 
in seeking pretences of complaint. And s^ch is the very nature of this 
fox in human shape, — a stranger to everything good or liberal, — this 
theatrical ape, this strolling player, this blundering haranguer ! " Jacobs : 
£!in hoshaftea Weaen, Ihr Manner Alh^na, ist der Sycophant, f^hajt 
immer und iiberall, misgunstig und schmcUisuchlig ; aber dieserWidU 
hier ist eine Beatie von NaJtur ; von Anheginn ft>at er nicTUe Qesundes, 
nicfUs Freidnniges gethan, dieser leibhafie Affe der TragOdie, dieser 
dG^rfiache OeTwmans, dieser Eedner von schlechZeatem, Schrot und Kom. 

As to kIvoSos, see page 65, note 2 ; and as to (Bnomaus, see page 72, 
note 1. 

* Aeivdriis is used not only to signify craft and cleverness in general, 
but specially to describe the quality of a powerful and effective speaker. 
So it occurs several times in Bionysiusw It is applied, however, both in 
ft good and in a bad sense, according to circumstances, as many other 
words are. Thus we may call a man an orator, either simply, meaning 
ft. public speaker, or by way of praise, meaning a good speaker, or in- 
vidiously, meaning to say that he is an artful speaker, able to make the 
worse appear the better cause. Compare ^schines cent. Ctes. 73, 83 ; 
Bemosth. Be Cor. 318. 
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nor from any other place, nor on the last recent occasion from 
Thebes ; but where his ambassadors were yanquished in ai^- 
ment, he came with arms and carried the day. And for this 2 ^ 
jou call me to account; and are not ashtuned to jeer the 
same person for cowardice, whom you require singlehanded to ^ 
oreroome the might of Philip — and that too by words ! For 
what else had I at my command? Certainly not the spirit^ 
of each individual, nor the fortune of the army, nor the con- 
duct of the war, for whidii you would make me accountable ; 
such a blunderer are you ! * 

Tet understand me. Of what a statesman may be respon- 
sible for I allow the utmost scrutiny ; I deprecate it not. 
What are his fimctions ? To observe things in the beginning, 
to foresee and foretell them to others, — this I have done : 
again; wherever he finds delays, backwardness, ignorance, 
jealousies, vices inherent and unavoidable in all communities, 
to contract them into the narrowest compass, and on the 
other hand, to promote imanimity and friendship and zeal 
in the discharge of duty. AU this too I have perfoi-med; ^^ 
and no one can discover the least neglect on my part. Ask /T/ 
any man, by what means Philip achieved most of his sue- ^ ' 
cesses, and you will be told, by his ai-my, and by his bribing 
and corrupting men in power. Well ; your forces were not 
under my command or control ; so that I cannot be ques- 
tioned for anything done in that department. But by re- 
fusing the price of corruption I have overcome Philip : for as 
the offerer of a bribe, if it be accepted, has vanquished the 
taker, so the person who refuses it and is not corrupted has 
vanquished the person offering. Therefore is the common- 
wealth undefeated as far as I am concerned. , 

These and such as these (besides many others) are the - ^^ 
grounds furnished by myself to justify the defendant's motion 
in my behalf. Those which you my fellow-citizens famished, 
I will proceed to mention. Immediately after the battle the 
people, knowing and having witnessed everything which I 
did, in the very midst of their alarm and terror, when it 
would not have been surprising if the great body of them had 
even treated me harshly, passed my resolutions for the safety 
of the country ; aU their measures of defence, the disposition 

* Jacobs : Mtith. Pabst : Oesin/nung, Augur : " valeur." Other " 
translators take ^vxrjs to signify "life." 
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of the garrisons, the trenches, the levies for our fortifications, 
were carried on under my decrees : and further, upon the 
election of a commissioner of grain, they chose me in pre- 
O^Aference to all. Afterwards, when those who were bent to do 
^^ *me a mischief conspired, and brought indictments, audits, 
impeachments and the rest of it against me, not at first in 
their own persons, but in such names as they imagined would 
most eflFectually screen themselves, (for you surely know and 
remember, that every day of that first period I was arraigned, 
and neither the desperation of Sosicles, nor the malignity of 
Philocrates, nor the madness of Diondas and Melantus, nor 
anything else was left untried by them against me ;) on all 
those occasions, chiefly through the Gods, secondly through 
you and the other Athenians, I was preserved. And with 
justice ! Yes, that is the truth, and to the honour of the 
juries who so conscientiously decided. Well then : on the 
impeachments, when you acquitted me and gave not the pro- 
secutors their share of the votes, you pronounced that my 
policy was the best : by my acquittal, on the indictments my 
counsels and motions were shown to be legal; by your pass- 
ing of my accounts you acknowledged my whole conduct to 
have been honest and incorruptible. Under these circupa- 
stances, what name could Ctesiphou with decency or justice 
give to my acts ? Not that which he saw the people give — 
which he saw the jurors give— which he saw truth establish 
to the world ? 
^ C^ N Aye, says he ; but that was a fine thing of Cephalus, never 
to have been indicted. Yes, and a lucky one too. But why 
should a man, who has often been charged, but never con- 
victed of crime, be a whit the more liable to reproach? How- 
ever, men of Athens, against my opponent I have a right to 
use the boast of Cephalus ; for he never preferred or pro- 
secuted any indictment against me ; therefore I am a citizen 
as good as Cephalus by his admission. 

From many things one may see his unfeelingness and 
malignity, but especially from his discourse about fortime. 
For my part, I regard any one, who reproaches his fellow-man 
with fortune, as devoid of sense. He that is best satisfied 
with his condition, he that deems his fortune excellent, can- 
. not be siu'e that it will remain so until the evening : how then 
can it be right to bring it forward, or upbraid another man 
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vith it 1 As iEschines, however, has on this subject (besides 
many others) expressed himself with insolence, look, men of 
Athens, and observe how much more truth and humanity 
there shall be in my discourse upon fortime* than in his. '^C) 
"3 I hold the fortune of our commonwealth to^be good, and J 
80 I find the oracles of Dodonaean Jupiter and Pythian Apollo 
declaring to us. The fortune of all mankind, which now pre- 
vails, I consider cruel and dreadful : for what Greek, what 
barbarian, has not in these times experienced a multitude oi 
evils 1 Tliat Athens chose the noblest policy, that she fiares.^^** 
better than those very Greeks who thought, if they aban- 
doned us, they should abide ^n prosperity, I reckon as part of 
her good fortune : if she suffered reverses, if all happened not 
to us as we desired, I conceive she has had that share of the 
general fortune which fell to our lot. / As to my fortune (per- 
sonally speaking) or that of any individual among us, it 
should, as I conceive, be judged of in connexion with personal 
matters. Such is my opinion upon the subject of fortune, a 
right and just one, as it appears to me, and I think you will 
agree with it. .^Eschines says that my individual fortune is 

^ *' Les anciens donnoient beaucoup & la fatality : c'^toit nne force 
ar^ugle qui eniratnoit les hommes dans le malheur, et mdme dans 1e 
erime, sans qu'il fdt possible de r^sister t sa violenoe. Cette fatality est 
le mobile presque unique de leurs tragedies, et c'est peut-etre, pour le 
dire en passant, ce qui les a rendus ua peu trop uniformes. Non seule- 
ment ils croyoient que le destin s'attachoit k poursuivre un homme, 
mais encore que la mauvaise fortune, que le sort malheureux qui le 
Bnivoit, se communiquoit t oeux qui I'approchoient. Oreste, dana 
Bacine, dit t Pylade : — 

Je ne sais de tons temps quelle injuste puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et ponrsuit I'innocence. 
De quelque part sur moi que je toume les yenx, 
Je ne vols que malheurs qui condamnent les Dieux. 
Mais toi, par quelle erreur yeux-tu toujours sur toi 
D^toumer un courroux qui ne cherche que moi? 
" En consequence de oes principes Eschine, m^chamment, a repr^sent^ 
B^mosthene, dans un endroit de son discours, comme un mis6rabler 
poursuivi par la fortune, et qui communiquoit son malheur ik tons ceux 
qui lai confioient leurs afiaires. 

*' D6mosthene lui repond ici en faisant voir, 1®. que quand mdme il 
auroit ^te poursuivi par la fortune, il seroit cruel de lui reprocher son 
malheur : 2®. qu'il est ridicule de pr^tendre que la destin^e d'un particn- 
lier influe sur la destin^e de la r^publique : 3°. qu'il n'a pas et^ si mal-' 
heurenz pendant sa vie, que sa fortune n'a pas M si miserable ; et de Ik 
il prend occasion de comparer sa fortune H celle d'Eschine." — Auger, 
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paramount to that of the commonwealth, the small and mean 
to the good and great. How can this possibly be ? 

However, if yon are determined, jEschines, to scnitinize my 
fortune, compare it with your own, and, if you find my for- 
tune better than yours, cease to revile it Look then from 
the very banning. And I pray and enti^t that I may not 
be condemned for bad taste. ^ I don't think any person wise^ 
who insults poverty, or who prides himself on having been 
bred in affluence : but by the slander and malice of this cmel 
man I am forced into such a discussion; which I will /sondact 
with all the moderation which circumstances cdlow. 
. [ ' \ I had the advantage, .^schines, in my boyhood of going to 
! '^ \proper schools, and having such allowance as a boy should 
phave who is to do nothing mean from indigence. Arrived at 
man's estate, I lived suitably to my breeding; was choir-^ 
master, ship-coihmander, rate-payer ; backward in no acts of 
liberality public or private, but making myself useful to the 
commonwealth and to my friends. When I entered upon 
state afi&irs, I chose such a line of politics, that both by my 
country and many people of Greece I have been crovmel JI 
many times, and not even you my enemies venture to say 1} 
^7 S^ that the line I chose was not honourable. • Such then has 'I 
been the fortime of my life : I could enlarge upon it, but I 
forbear, lest what I pride myself in should give offence. j 

But you, the man of dignity, who spit upon others, look 
what sort of fortune is yours compared with mine. As a boy 
you were reared in abject poverty, waiting with your &th^ 
on the school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, sweep- 
ing the room, doing the duty of a menial rather than a free- 
man's son. After you were grown up, you attended your 
mother's initiations,^ reading her books and Japing in all the 

* Most of the commentators take ylfvxp^rmt^ii the sense of "insi- 
pidity or absurdity." Jacobs has : abgeschmadkten Frostes. Pabst : 
Abgt%<^mouMw^. Schaerer compares the <^vx/>^ A.^cu' of Xenophon, 
Conviy. tI. 7. Francis translates it, ** anything offensive," which is not 
the' meaning of the word, though nndoubiedly it was the object of 
Demosthenes to deprecate giving ofience. He knew that a large nnmbei^ 
perhaps the majority, of the jurors were taken from the hnmbler class 
<rf citizens, and they might be offended if he boasted too much of his 
wealth and origin. Therefore he is anxious to show that he was forced 
into this comparison by ^fischines himself. 

' The rites, which Demosthenes represoits to have been performed 
by the mother of iBsehines^ were brought into Greece from Phiygia md 
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ooemoniefi : at night wrapfong the noviciates in ^wnnskin, 
swilling, purifying, and scouring them with day and bran, 
xusii^ them after the lustration, and bidding them say, ^' Bad 

(he easfe, and firom Thrace. They appear not to have been of the moet 
vqmtable kind, at all eyenis the officiating parties were a low class of 
people. Plato, in the second book of his Republic, teUs ns, that at this 
period there were a multitude of jugglers and adventurers going about 
Greece, who acquired influence over ignorant men by pretending to 
the exercise of supernatural power. They carried books with them, the 
anthorship of which they ascribed to Mussens and Orpheus, and which 
eentained directions as to Tarious rites of sacrifice and purification, and 
other mystic ceremonies. These, they said, had the effect of expiating 
crime and averting evil. Bacchus and Ceres were the divinities to 
whose worship these mysteries were devoted, especially the former, as 
spears abundantly from the passage before us. 

VtBpiCwv is putting on the fawnskin worn by the Bacchanalians. 
Compare the Baechss of Euripides, 137, 176, and Statins Theb. II. 664 : 
Nebridas et fragiles thyrsos portare putftstis 
Imbellem ad sonitum. 

'KpofniplCav was a species of Bacchic baptism, either by immersion, or 
pouring the bowl over the head. 

*AwoftdTTwp niXf Kol vtr^is refers, according to Harpocration, to the 
Orphic myth of Ai^mros Zarypehs, the infernal Bacchus, son of Proser- 
pine, whom the Titans tore to pieces, having plastered their own faces 
with clay to escape detection. Jupiter destroyed the Titans with his 
thunder, and from the smoke of their burning bodies man was generated. 
See Orph. Hymn. 29. Procli Hymn, ad Athen. and Olympiodorus on the 
Phsedo. Taylor, whom Leland and Francis follow, interprets dTrofidrrMv 
in the sense of modelling images or idols for the mysteries. Eeiske 
thinks the clay and bran was nothing more than a kind of soap, used 
for lustration. Jacobs says the bran reminds him of the flour (vcuirdXri) 
with which Strepsiades is powdered in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
(v. 265), where it is evident that the poet is ridiculing some initiatory 
or mystic ceremony. 

*L^vyop KOKov eZpov &fjkeufo%', is a form of words pronounced by the 
imtiated, a sort of thanksgiving for the blessings of civilized life 
introduced by Ceres and Bacchus, mystically referring to religious 
blessings. To this there is a manifest allusion in the chorus of the 
BicchfB, V. 900. 

I^v7€ KvfJbo, htfUva ST ckix^p. 

Taylor compares Cicero de Legibus, II. 24, — '' Nam mihi cum multa 
cximia divinaque videntur Athense tuse peperisse atque in vitam homi- 
nom attulisse, turn nihil melius iis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti imma- 
Bique vita exenltl ad humanitatem et mitigati sumus, initiaque 
Bt appeUantur, ita re vera prindpia vitas cognovimus, neque solum 
com Isstitia vivendi rationem aeoepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
moriendi." 

*OKo\v(iu is the religious or orgiastic howl. See Bacchte, 24, 688. 
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I have scaped, and better I have found;" priding yourself 
that no one ever howled so lustily — and I believe him I for 
don't suppose that he who speaks so loud is not a splendid 
howler I In the daytime you led your noble orgiasts, crowned 
with fennel and poplar, through the highways, squeezing th© 
big-cheeked serpents, and lifting them over your head, and 
shouting Evoe Saboe, and capering to the words Hyes.Attes, 
Attes Hyes, saluted by the beldames as Leader, Conductor, 
Chest-bearer, Fan-bearer, and the like, getting as your reward 
tarts and biscuits and rolls ; for which any man might well 
bless himself and his fortune 1 ^ 

When you were enrolled among your fellow-townsmen — ^by 

Claudian, Raptua Pros. lib. i. Ulvlaiibus Jde BaccHwiur, and lib. IL 
vltdantia Dindyma OcUlis. 

Poplar, supposed to be the growth of the infernal region, was sacred 
(as Iiarpocration says) to the son of Proserpine. Fennel was supposed 
to have a peculiar virtue. A species of fennel is mentioned by Virgil 
(Eclog. X. 25) as carried by Sylvanus : 

Florentes fenilas et grandia lilia quassans. 

As to the serpents, see BacchaB, v. 697. Ceres is drawn by serpents 
in Claudian Eapt. Pros. lib. i. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Alex. 2. 

The exclamations cvot <rai3o7 are Thracian, perhaps of eastern origin^ 
Bacchus is called Evius and Sabazius. See Orph. Hymn 47, Pint. 
Symp. iv. 6. "rrjs Amis are Phrygian. ela<ros is the common term 
for a troop of Bacchanals (Bacchae, 56.) The god himself is called 
Hapxos (Bacchae, 141.) Mkuos is the " mystica vannus lacchi *' (Virgil 
Georg. I. 166.) He is called AiKylrris Aiomxros in Orph. Hymn 45. See 
Callimach. Hymn, ad Jovem, 48. The Kiara contained the arcane 
symbols of the mysteries. Such was the kAxoBos of Ceres (Callimach. 
Hymn, ad Cererem, 1, Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries, 119.) 

* I consider it better to give this turn than to write, " for which who 
would not," &c., which suits not the English idiom so well. But you 
may keep the interrogative, if you turn " for which " into " for such 
things," as PabRt and Jacobs do. 

Here I cannot forbear noticing the fulsome eulogy pronounced by the 
Times reviewer upon Mitchell's version of this passage. I concede that 
it is clever, but it certainly deserves not the epithets of *' terse and 
pointed," which have been applied to it He himself would disdain such 
an encomium, for he insists that it is necessary to expand and dilute 
the expressions of the original, and he translates upon that system. 
Thus, 6 SioimJaf is, " who considers worthy only of the spittle of his 
month ; " iTpd<f>ris must be enlarged into " bom and bred ; " ypc^iwv, 
" all the crones and beldames of the quarter," and so on. I suppose 
these are questions of taste. For my own part, I think there was much 
wisdom in the saying of the clergyman, who excused himself to his 
congregation for preaching longer than usual, on the plea that he had 
not had time to make his sermon shorter. 
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"what means I stop not to inquire — ^when you were enrolled 
however, you immediately selected the most honourable of 
employments, that of clerk and assistant to our petty magis- 
trates. From this you were removed after a while, having 
done yourself all that you charge others with; and then, sure 
enough', you disgraced not your antecedents by your sub- 
sequent life^ but hiring yourself to those ranting players, as 
they were called, Simylus and Socrates, you acted third parts, 
collecting figs and grapes and olives like a fruiterer from 
other men's farms, and getting more from them than from 
the- playing, in which the lives of your whole company were 
at stake ; ' for there was an implacable and incessant war 
between them and the audience, from whom you received so 
many wounds, that no wonder you taunt as cowards people 
inexperienced in such encounters.* 

But passing over what may be imputed to poverty, I will 
come to the direct charges against your character. You 
espoused such a line of politics, (when at last you thought of 
taking to them,) that, if * your country prospered, you lived 
the life of a hare, fearing and trembling and ever expecting to . 
be scourged for the crimes of which your conscience accused 
you ; though all have seen how bold you. were during the 
misfortunes of the rest. A man who took courage at the 
death of a thousand citizens — what does he deserve at the 
hands of the living ? A great deal more that I could say 
about him I shall omit : for it is not all I can tell of his tur- 
pitude and infamy which I ought to let slip from my tongue, 
but only what is not disgraceful to myself to mention. 

^ The commentators and translators have all misunderstood this pa?- 
sac^e, imagining that iBschines and his troop are charged with strolnng 
about the countiy and robbing orchards. Nothing could be more 
foreign to the meaning. Taking Bekker's text, and omitting the first 
rpwu/MTa, the explanation is simply as follows : — 

jBschines and his fellow-players acted so badly, that they were pelted 
by the audience with figs, grapes, and olives,— as we should say, with 
oranges. The players picked up these missiles, and were glad to pocket 
the afi[Tont. Such quantities were showered upon the stage, that they 
got enough to stock a fruiterer's shop ; so they were supplied, &inrtp 
l(Ko§p^vfls 4k rwy dXXorplau xo)p/»y, like a dealer in fruit, who purchases 
his stock from various farmers and gardeners. From this source iBschines 
derived more profit^ vXtiw Xafifidumy mro roiirav^ than from the dra- 
matic contests, t«v dy6vaVf for which the company were ill paid, and 
in which they ran the risk of their lives eyeiy day from the indignation 
oi the andienoe. 

VOL. IL H 
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Contrast now the circumstances of your life and mine^ 
gently and with temper, JBschines; and then ask these peopla 
whose fortune they would each of them prefer. You taught 
reading, I went to school: you performed initiations, I re- 
ceived them : you danced in the chorus, I fomidied it : you 

' were assembly-clerk, I was a speaker : you acted third pazts^ 
I heard you : you broke down, and I hissed : you have 
worked as a statesman for the enemy, I for my country/ I 
pass by the rest; but this very day I am on my probation 
for a crown, and am acknowledged to be innocent of all 

. offence ; whOst you are already judged to be a pettifogger, 
and the question is, whether you shall continue that trade, or 
at once be silenced by not getting a fifth part of the votea 
A happy fortime, do you see, you havd enjoyed, that you 
^ould denounce mine as miserable ! 

Come now, let me read the evidence to the jury of public 
aervices which I have performed. ^ And by way of comparison 
do you recite me the verses which you murdered : 

From Hades and the dusky realms I oome. 
And 

111 news, believe me, I am loth to bear. 

Ill betide thee, say I, and may the Gods, or at least the 
Athenians, confound thee for a vile citizen and a vile third- 
rate actor ! * 

** ' The best version of this series of antitheses is, I think, tiiat of 
Jacobs : 

Du hidtest Schtde; ich hesuchte die Schtden; Du besorgtest die 
Weihungen; ich empjmg sie ; Du tanztest im Chor ; ich staUete Ohdn 
€M8; Du dientest ale JSchrifiber; ich apraeh vor dem Volke; Du 
apieltest die dritten JRollen; ich aah zu; Du fidat dv/rch, und -ick 
zisdUe; Du wirktestfilr die Feivide; ich fur das Voiteriand, 

Milton has imitated this passage in the Apology for Smectymnons 
(vol. i. p. 221, Symmons' Edition.) Speaking of the young divines and 
students at college, whom he had jieen so often upon the stage prosti- 
tuting the shame of that ministry, which they either had or were nigh 
having, to the eyes of courtiers and court ladies, he proceeds thus : — 

" There while they acted and overacted, among other young scholais, 
I was a spectator : they thought themselves gallant men, and I thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; they mispronounMd» 
and I misliked; and, to make up the Atticism, they were out, and 
I hissed." 

'^ Thefirstquotati«i is from the beginning of the Hecuba. The words 
JcoK^i'Kcuwr are supposed by Wolf to be the beginning of another quotation, 
Hf hich the orator converts abruptly into an imprecation upon iBsdunQB. 
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Bead the OTidenoe. j-^^^.-j 

Such has been my character in political matters. In pri- 
Tite, if you do not all know that I have been hberal and 
humane and charitable to the distressed, I am silent, I will 
flay not a word, I will offer no evidence on the subject^ either ^ 
of perBOBB whom I ransomed from the enemy^ or of persons 
wiiosa danghters I helped to portion, or anything of the kind, 
for this is my mayim. I hold that the party receiving an 
obligation slMHild ever remember it, the party conferring 
dioidd forget it immediately, if the one is to act wiih 
Iioiiesty, the other without meanness. To remind and sp^Jc - 
of your own bounties is next door to reproaching.^ I will not, 
act so : nothing shall induce me. Whatever my reputation 
is in these respects, I am content with it. 

I will have done then with private topics, but say another 
word or two upon public. If you can mention, ^schines, a 
single man under the sun, whether Greek or barbarian, who 
has not suffered by Philip's power formerly and Alexander's, 
now, well and good ; I concede to you, that my fortune, or - 
, misfortune (if you please), has been the cause of everything. ^ 
[ But if many that never saw me or heard my voice have been ^ \ \ 
grievously afflicted, not individuals only but whole cities and 
nations ; how much juster and fairer is it to consider, that 
to the common fortune apparently of all men, to a tide of 
events overwhelming and lamentable,^ these disasters are to 

The position of the words however is against this interpretation ; for 
ui\urra filtf must be connected with what follows, and ah standing alone 
could not have the reqnir^ emphasis. Schaefer with greater probabilitj 
sapposes kok^p kokus o-e to be the commencement of a verse. I have 
followed Bekker, who throws them into the next clauae. Demosthenes, 
after repeating two Iambic lines, and ridiculing his opponent's decla- 
BEtoiy style, suddenly, as if he was weaiy of snch stuff, breaks into the . 
coEBe, the introdnctoiy woi^is being suggested by the mucoTYcXcty. 
1 Compare Terence, Andria, Act L Sc. i. 16 — 

Sed ml hoc molestum est; nam isthsec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris benefict 
' Brougham : " some force of circumstances untoward and difficult 
to resist." Leland : '' torrent of unhappy events that bore down upon 
. us with irrenstible violence.'' Francis : " the rapid impetuosity of 
particular conjunctures, cruel and unaccountable,"— a lame version in- 
deed ! Auger : "concours fatal de circonstances malheurenses." Jacobs : 
€wer harten und undrigen OewcUt der Breignisse. Pabst : einen getoaU- 
' tamen Umachwung der Ereignieae, rme er nuM hHUe ttaUfinden solien, 
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'- 'ITV be attributed. /You, disregarding all this, accuse me whose 
"^ » ministry has been among my countrymen/ knowing all the| 
while, that a part (if not the whole) of your calumny fells | 
upon the people, and yourself in particular. For if I assumed 
the sole and absolute direction of our counsels, it was open to 
A "2-73 yo^ *^6 other speakers to accuse me :|but if you were con- 
J / stantly present in all the assemblies, if the state invited 

/ public discussion of what was expedient, and if these mea- 

sures were then believed by all to be the best, and especially 
by you ; (for certainly from no goodwill did you leave me in 
possession of hopes and admiration and honours, all of which 
attended on my policy, but doubtless because you were com- 
pelled by the truth and had nothing better to advise ;) is it 
not iniquitous and monstrous to complain now of measures, 
than which you could suggest none better at the time ? - 
^> /t > Among all other people I find these principles in a maimer 
**" i/^defined and settled — Does a man wilftdly offend ? He is the 
object of wrath and punishment. Hath a man erred unin- 
tentionally ? There is pardon instead of punishment for him. 
Has a man devoted himself to what seemed for the general 
good, and without any fault or misconduct been in common 
. with all disappointed of success? Such a one deserves not 
t7o* obloquy or reproach, but sympathy. I These principles will 
/ not be found in our statutes only : Nature herself has defined 
them by her unwritten laws and the feelings of humanity. 
iEschines however has so far surpassed all men in brutality 
and malignity, that even things which he cited himself as 
/ misfortunes he imputes to me as crimes. 
i (• And besides — as if he himself had spoken everything with 
candour and goodwill — ^he told you to watch me, and mind 

^ The meaning is — ''you chaige me with this nniyersal ruin, though 
I was merely an Athenian citizen who took my share, together with 
my fellow-citizens, in the politics of my own country, but could have 
nothing to do with the afiairs of other people, on whom similar calami- 
ties fell." So Reiske interprets irotph. tovtoktI — ''designat pro more 
judices civesque Athenienses." Pabst however takes these words to refer 
to the <l>ophy irpayfiaTay, and thus translates : der ich unter dem JEin- 
fluase dieses Umschwunges der Ereignisse die StcuUsverroaltung fiihrte. 
Lord Brougham, following Francis, translates . to the same effect : 
" called upon, as I was, to carry on the government in such a crisis." 
The words do not favour such an interpretation. "Airokrt refers to tow | 
roicrX, and, if it stood alone, could hardly be understood to signify '' all 
the Athenians." / 
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that I did not cajole and deceive you, calling me a great 
CTator ,' a juggler, a sophist, and the like : as though, if a man 
rsays of ano&er what applies to himself it must be true, and 
'the hearers are not to inquire who the person is that makes 
the charge. Certain am I, that you are all acquainted with 
my opponent's character, and believe these charges to be more 
applicable to him than to me. And of this I am sure, that 
my oratory — ^let it be so: though indeed I find, that the 
speaker's ^ower dependsjo r the most par t on the hearers; for 
according to youihfeception and favour it Fs, that the wisdom 
of a speaker is esteemed — if I however possess any ability of 
this sort, you will find it has been exhibited always in public 
business on your behalf, never againat you or on personal 
matters ; whereas that of ^Eschines iSca been displayed not 
only in speaking for the enemy, but against all persons who 
ever offended or quarrelled with him. It is not for justice or 
the good of the commonwealth that he employs it. ^A citizen ^ 
of worth and honour should not call upon judges impanelled 
in the pubhc service to gratify his anger or hatred or any- 
thing of that kind; nor should he come before you upon. 
«ich grounds. The best thing is not to have these feelings ;. 
but, if it cannot be helped, they should be mitigated and. 
restrained. 

On what occasions ought an orator and statesman to ba 
vehement? Where any of the commonwealth's main interests. 
are in jeopardy, and he is opposed to the adversaries of the 
people.' Those are the occasions for a generous and brave 
citizen./ But for a person, who never sought to punish me for 1"/ C* 
any offence either public or private, on the state's behalf or 
on his own, to have got up an accusation because I am 
crowned and honoured, and to have expended such a mul- 
titude of words — ^this is a proof of personal enmity and spite 
and meanness, not of anything good. And then his leaving 
the controversy with me, and attacking the defendant, com- 
prises everything that is base.* 

I should conclude, uEschines, that you undertook this ' .. 

^ See p. 90, note 2. 

' Or, <' he has to do with the adversaries of the people," omitting rt 
irith Bekker. But with n the sense is as Jacobs, Beiske, and others 
give it : woes der Sdche des Volkea gegen die Feinde gilL 

* " This once more pressed, because, after the brilliant declamation 
that precedes, it was sure to be doubly effective." — Lord Brougham, 
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cause to exhibit your eloquence and strength of lungs, not to^ 
obtain satis&ction for any wrong. But it is not the language 
of an orator, iEsohines, that has any value, nor yet the tone of 
his voice, but his adopting the same views with the people, and- 
his hating and loving the same persons that his country doe& 
He that is thus minded will say everything with loyal inten^ 
tion : he that courts persons from whom the commonwealtli 
apprehends danger to herself, rides not on the same an- 
chorage with the people, and therefore has not the same 
expectation of safety. But — do you see? — ^I have : for my 
objects are the same with those of my countrymen; I have 
no interest separate or distinct Is that so with you 1 How 
can it be — ^when imm^ately after the battle you went as 
ambassador to Philip, who was at that period the author of 
your country's calamities, notwithstanding that you had be- 
fore persisted in refusing that ofl&ce,* as all men know? 

And who is it that deceives the state 1 Surely the man 
who speaks not what he thinks. On whom does the cri^ 
pronounce a curse?* Surely on such a man. What greater 
crime can an orator be charged with, than that his opinions 
and his language are not the same? Such is found to be 
your character. And yet ypu open your mouth, and dare to • 
look these men in the faces ! Do you think they don't know : 
you? — or are simk all in such slumber and oblivion, as not to ' 
remember the speeches which you delivered in the assembly; 
cursing and swearing that you had nothing to do with Philip, I 
and that I brought that charge against you out of parsonal | 
enmity without foundation? No sooner came the news of 
the battle, than you forgot all that ; you acknowledged and | 
avowed that between Philip and yourself there subsisted a ! 
relation of hospitality and friendship— new names these for 

^ This is to be understood only of the last six years before Chseronea. 

* This curse was pronounced at every assembly of the people and 
every meeting of the council, before the business began. It was in- 
cluded in a form of prayer prescribed by law, in which the gods were 
implored to bless and prosper the consultations of the citizens, and to 
destroy and extirpate all persons who were ill-affected to the common- 
wealth, or plotted or conspired against the people, or were bribed to 
mirfbad or deceive them. There are many allusions to this curse in the 
Attic orators. In the speech on the Embassy (p. 363), Demosthenes 
causes it to be read to the jury. At the meeting of ladies in the Thes- i 
mophoriazusse of Aristophanes, there is an amusing mock prayer read ' 
by the crier, w. 296 — 351. See Schomann De Comitiis, 92. 
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your contract of hire. For upon what plea of equality or 
justice could iBschines, son of Glaucothea the timbrel-player^' 
be the &iend or acquaintance of Philip ) I cannot see. No ! 
You were hired to ruin the interests of your countrymen : 
and yet, though you have been caught yourself in open 
treason, and informed against yourself after the fact, you 
revile and reproach me for things which you will find any 
man is chaigeable with sooner than I.^ ^^ 

Many great and glorious enterprises has the commonwealth, ^^pq^. 
^Bchines^ imdertaJken and succeeded in through me; and 
she did not foiget them. Here is the proof — On the election 
of a person to speak the funeral oration immediately after 
the event, you were proposed, but the people would not have 
you, notwithstanding your fine voice, nor Demades, though 
he had just made the peace, nor Hegemon, nor any other of 
your party — ^but me. And when you and Pythocles came for- 
ward in a brutal and shameful manner, (0 merciful heaven !) 
and urged the same accusations against me whidi you liow do, ^ . 
and abused me, they elected me aU the more. ''^^The reason — 2- po 
you are not ignorant of it— yet I will tell you. The Athenians 

* The drum or timbrel was an instmment pecfuliarly used in the 
orgies of Bacchus and Cybele, derived from Phrygia. Compare 
Bacchae, 58, — 

Tvfjcrapa ; 'Vkts re fiiirpds iyui ff wpiifiarar 
and Vii^l, -En. IX. 619,— 

Tympana yos buxusque vocat Berecynthia matris . 
Idaeae. 
Compare also Ylrgil, Georg. lY. 64; Apulei. de Oen. 49, ''.^Sgyptia 
numina gaudent plangoribus^ Graeca choreis, borbara strepita cymbalis- 
tarom et tympanistanun et ceraularum." 

* *' Here is the same leading topic once more introduced ; but intro- 
duced after new topics and fresh illustrations. The repetitions, the 
enforcement again and again of the same points, are a distinguishing 
feature of Demosthenes, and formed also one of the characteristics of Mr. 
Fox's great eloquence. The ancient however was incomparably more 
felicitous in this than the modem ; for in the latter it often arose from 
carelessness, from ill-arranged discourse, from want of giving due atten- 
tion, and from having once or twice attempted the topic and forgotten 
it, or perhaps from having failed to produce the desired effect. Now in 
Demosthenes this is never the case : the early allusions to the subj«ot of 
the repetition are always perfect in themselves, and would sufficiently 
have enforced the topic, had they stood alone. But new matter after- 
wards handled gave the topic new force and fresh illustration, by pre- . 
senting the point in a new light." — Lord Brougham. 
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knew as well the loyalty and zeal with which I conducted 
their aflfe,irs, as the dishonesty of you and your party ; for 
what you denied upon oath in ottr prosperity, you confessed 
in the misfortunes of the republia They considered there- 
fore, that men who got security for their politics bv the 
public disasters had been their enemies long before, and were 
then avowedly such. They thought it right ateo, that the 
person who was to speak in honour of the fallen and cele- 
brate their valour, should not have sat under the same roof 
or at the same table ^ with their antagonists ; that he should 
not revel there and sing a paean over the calamities of Greece 
in company with their murderers, and then come here and 
receive distinction ; that he should not with his voice act the 
mourner of their &te, but that he should lament over them 
with his heart. This they perceived in themselves and in 
me, but not in any of you : therefore they elected me, and 
not you. Nor, while the people felt thus, (fid the fathers and ' 
brothers of the deceased, who were chosen by the people to 
perform their obsequies, feel differently. For having to order 
the funeral banquet (according to custom) ^ at the house of 
the nearest relative to the deceased, they ordered it at mine. 
And with reason : because, though each to his own was 
nearer of kin than I was, none was so near to them all col- 
lectively. He that had the deepest interest in their safety 
and success, had upon their mournful disaster the largest 
share of sorrow for them all.' 

* Literally : "joined in the same libations." Brougham : ** drank out 
of the same cup." Pabst has happily expressed the two words : Hau8- 
und TischrGenosse, ** house and boaid-fellowB." We might say, " shared 
house and board witlL" I have adopted the turn of Jacobs. 

* Literally : ** as other funeral banquets [t. e, as funeral banquets in 
general] are wont to be held." 

* This passage, which has not been particularly noticed by any of the 
critics, appears to me one of the most touching in the whole oration. 
The sentiment is like that which (Edipus expresses in the beautiful 
lines of Sophocles (CEd. Rex, 58), which very possibly were in the mind 
of the orator : — 

& rraiHts oUerpol, yvwrk Koi/K Ayycrrd /xot 
irpo<nj\e€ff IfitlpoyTtr « J ^ip oW $Tt 
vo(r€ir€ vdurcs, koH voffotvrts^ &s #7^ 
oCk iffriv iixQv iffTis ^| 'ta'ov vwrti, 
rh yukv yhp ifiuy 6.\yos eis Ik* %px^^ 
ft6vov Koff a&rbv, koMi^ &AAof * ^ d* ^/i^ 
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Bead him this epitaph, which the state chose to inscribe on 
tlieir monument, that you may see even by this, ^schines, 
what a heartless and malignant wretch you are. Bead. 

THE EPITAPH.^ 

These are the patriot brave, who side by side 
Stood to their arms, and dash'd the foeman's .pride : 
Firm m their valour, prodigal of life, 
Hades they chose the arbiter of strife ; 
That Greeks might ne'er to haughty victors bow, 
Kor thraldom's yoke, nor dire oppression know ; 
They fought, they bled, and on their country's breast 
(Such was the doom of heaven) these warriors rest. 
Gods never lack success, nor strive in vain, 
But man must suffer what the fates ordain. 

Do you hear, iEschines, in this very inscription, that " Gods 
never lack success, nor strive in vain ] *' Not to the statesman 
does it ascribe the power of giving victory in battle, but to 
the Gods. Wherefore then, execrable man, do you reproach 
me with these things ? Wherefore utter such language 1 I 
pray that it may fall upon the heads of you and yours. 

Many other accusations and falsehoods he urged against 

* The reader will doubtless he pleased to see the lines of Campbell, 
vhich appeared in Lord Brougham's translation, and therefore I take 
the liberty of subjoining them : — , 

These are the brave, unknowing .how to yield. 

Who, terrible in valour, kept the field 

Against the foe, and higher than life's breath 

Prizing their honour, met the doom of death. 

Our common doom, that Greece unyoked might stand, 

Nor shuddering crouch beneath a tyrant's hand. 

Such was the will of Jove ; and now they rest 

Peaceful enfolded in their country's breast. 

Th' immortal gods alone are ever great. 

But erring mortals must submit to fate. 
The following also is submitted for the judgment of the reader :— 

These for their country stood in war-array. 

And check'd the fierce invader on his way; 

Into the battle msh'd at glory's call. 

With firm resolve to conquer or to fall ; 

That Greeks should ne'er to tyrants bend the knee, 

But live, as they were bom, from thraldom free. 

Kow in the bosom of iheir fatherland 

These warriors rest ; for such was Jove's command* 

The Gods in all succeed and have their will. 

But mortals must their destiny fulfil. 
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me; Athenians, but one thing sarprised me more than all, 
that, when he mentioned the late misfortones of the country, 
he felt not as became a well-disposed and upright citizen, he 
shed no tear, experienced no such emotion : ^th a loud voice, 
exulting, and straining his throat, he imagined apparently 
that he was accusi^ig me, whilst he was giving proof against 
himself, that our distresses touched him not in the same 
-v^ manner as the rest. A person who pretends, as he did, to 
0/\ l/'care for the laws and constitution, ought at least to have this 
about him, that he grieves and rejoices for the same cause as 
the people, and not by his politics to be enlisted in the ranks 
of the enemy, as ^schines has plainly done, saying^ that I 
am the cause of all, and that the commonwealth has fallen 
into troubles through me, when it was not owing to my views 
.^a'X or principles that you b^an to assist the Greeks; for, if you 
i/^\^ conceded ^ this to me, that my influence caused you to resist 
the subjugation of. Greece, it would be a higher honour than 
any that you have bestowed upon others. I myself would 
not make such an assertion — it would be doing you injustice 
— nor would you allow it, I am sure; and iEschines, if he 
r acted honestly, would never, out of enmity to me, have dis* 

^ ^ paraged and defemed the greatest of your glories. 
1 0r(' "^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ censure him for this, when with calumny fer 
]/^ more shocking has he assailed me 1 He that charges me with 
Philippising — heaven and earth ! — ^what would he not say ? 
By Hercules and the Gods ! if one had honestly to inquire, 
discarding all expression of spite and falsehood, who the per- 
sons really are, on whom the blame of what has happened 
may by common consent fairly and justly be thrown, it 
would be found, they are persons in the various states like 
J f^^schines, not like me, — ^persons who, while Philip's power 
^^- !^was feeble and exceedingly small, and we were constantly 
warning and exhorting and giving salutary counsel, sacrificed 
the general interests for the sake of selfish lucre, deceiving 
and corrupting their respective countrymen,* until they made 
them slaves — Daoohus, Cineas, Thrasylaus, the Thessalians ; 
Cercidas, Hieronymus, Eucampidas, the Arcadians; Myitis, 
Teledamus, Mnaseas, the Argives; Euxitheus, Cleotimuff, 

^ Confer iEschines contr. Ctes. 61. 

' Perhaps " attributed ; " as Jacobs and Pabst render it. 

^ Schaefer explains rovs Mipxovras voxlrasf "elves sun factionis." 
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AzistaBohmus, the Eleans; Neon and Thrasylochns, sons of 
ihe accursed Philiades, the Messenians; Ari«itratus, Epiohaies, 
the Sicyonians; Dinarchus, Demaratui^ the Corinthians; 
PtoBodoms, Helixus, Perilaus, the* Megarians; Timolaus, 
Theogiton, Anemostas, the Thebans ; Hipparchus, Clitarchus, . 
SoBistratns, the £uboeans. The day will not last me to re- ^(\J^ 
ooont the names of the traitors.^ All these, Athenians^ 
are men of the same politics in their own countries as this 
party among yon, — ^profligates, and parasites, and miscreants, 
who have each of them crippled ' their'fatherlands ; toasted 
aw^y^ their liberty, first to Philip and last to Alexander; 
who measure happiness by their belly and all that is base, 
while freedom and independence, which the Greeks of olden 
time regarded as the test and standard of well-being, they 
bare annihilated. 

Of this base and infamous conspiracy and profligacy — ^^\f*t^i 
rather, O Athenians, if I am to speak in earnest, of this] ^ / 
betrayal of Grecian liberty — Athens is by all mankind ac- 
quitted, owing to my counsels; and I am acquitted by you. 
Then do you ask me, ^Eschines, for what merit I claim to be 
honoured? I will tell you. Because, while all the statesmen 
in Greece, beginning with yomigelf, have been corrupted for- 
merly by Philip and now by Alexander, me neither oppor- "t. 7 f 
tunity, nor fair speeches, nor large promises, nor hdpe, nor 
fear, nor anything else could tempt or induce to betray aught 
that I considered just and beneficial to my country. What- 
ever I have advised my fellow-citizens, I have never advised 
like you men, leaning as in a balance to the side of profit: 
all my proceedings have been those of a soul upright, honest, 

1 See the opinion of Polybiug in Appendix VI. 

Cicero appears to have imitated this passage in the oration a^nsfe 
Terres, Act II. lib. 4, — " Nulla domus in Sicili& locnples fhit, nbi iste 
non textrinum institnerit. Mnlier est Segestana, perdives et nobilis, 
hamia nomine; per triennium isti, plena domo telarum, stragulam 
vestem confecit: nihil nisi conchylio tinctum. Attalus, homo pecn- 
nioBQs, Keti ; Lyso Lilybsei ; Critolans Ennse ; Syracnsis JSschrio, Oleo- 
meoes, Theomnastns; Elori Archonides, Megistus. Vox me citins 
defecerit qnam nomina." 

^ Literally: "mutilated." 

3 I hare glyen for trpcnrcvrnK^es the version of Lord Brougham, who 
justly censures the paraphrases of the other translators. Jacobs renders 
it darbot, but says in a note: wdrtlich: zutrank, Pabst: toie ein 
Qeschenk beim ZtUrinken hingegeben haben. 
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and incorrupt : entrusted with affairs of greater magnitude 
than any of my contemporaries, I have administered thenx- 
all honestly and faithfully. Therefore do I claim to be 
honoured. 

As to this fortification, for which you ridiculed me,* of the 
wall and fosse, I regard them as deserving of thanks and 
praise, and so they are; but I place them nowhere near my 
acts of administration. Not with stones nor with bricks did 
I fortify Athens : nor is this the ministry on which I most 
pride myself. Would you view my fortifications aright, vou 
will find arms, and states, and posts, and harbours, ahd 
galleys, and horses, and men for their defence.* These are 
the bulwarks with which I protected Attica, as far as was 
possible by human wisdom; with these I fortified our terri- 
tory, not the circle of Piraeus or the city.' Nay more; I 
was not beaten by Philip in estimates or preparations; far 
from it; but the generals and forces of the allies were over- 

* jEschines had urged in his speech — " that the merit of repairing 
the fortifications was far outweighed by the guilt of having rendered 
such repairs necessary; that a good statesman should not see^ to be 
honoured for strengthening the ramparts, but for doing some real 
service to the commonwealth." — P. 87. 

^ I have here taken rovTcov as Wolf, Beiske, Jacobs, and Pabst do. 
But Taylor, Markland, and Schaefer understand it to mean "these 
men/' ie.' the Athenians. - ' 

* I subjoin Lord Brougham's note : — 

" The fame of this noble passage is great and universal. It is of a 
beauty and force made for all times and all places ; its effect with us 
may be imagined by supposing Mr. Pitt to have been attacked for his 
Martello towers, the use of which was far more doubtful than Demo- 
sthenes' r(ixt(rix65 and Ta4>pcta, and to have indignantly and proudly 
appealed to the other services he had rendered and the other outworks 
he had erected for our internal protection against foreign and domestic 
enemies. One seems to hear him nobly pour forth his magnificent 
periods, alike majestic in structure and in tone, upon the ' lines of cir^ 
cumvallation far mightier than any fortress, lines which the energy of • 
a united people and the wisdom of a British parliament had drawn 
around our glorious constitution, placing it in proud security above all 
the assaults either of an insulting enemy from without, or a more 
desperate foe at home,' — and * desiring that his title to the gratitude of 
his country should be rested on foundations like these, far more im- 
perishable than any works which .the hands of men could raise.' Or ^ 
would he haply have spoken figuratively of * the loftier towers which he 
had raised in the people's hearts, and the exhaustless magazines of their 
loyalty and valour!'" 
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come by his fortune. Where are the proofe of this ? They 
are plain and evident. Consider. _ 

What was the course becoming a loyal citizen — a states- j^^ ) 
man serving his country with all possible forethought and zeal 
and fidelity? Should he not have covered Attica on the sea- 
board with Euboea, on the midland frontier with Boeotia, on the 
Peloponnesian with the people of that confine? Should he 
not have provided for the conveyance of com along a friendly 
coast all the way to Piraeus? preserved certain places that 
belonged to us by sending off succours, and by advising and 
moving accordingly, — Proconnesus, Chersonesus, Tenedos? 
brought others into alliance and confederacy with us, — 
Byzantium, Abydus, Eubcea?— ;-cutoff the principal resources 
of the enemy, and supplied what the commonwealth was 
deficient in ? All this has been accompHshed by my decrees 
and measures; and whoever will examine them without pre- 
judice, men of Athens, will find they were rig j [ ^t }y _^nned 
and fsEtithfully executed; that none of the proper season^were ^^^ 
lost or missed or thrown away by me, n?3tillng" which de- 
pended on one man's ability and prudence was neglected. 
But if the power of some deity or of fortune, or the worth- 
lessness of commanders, or the wickedness of you that be- 
trayed your countries, or all these things together, injured 
and eventually ruined our cause, of what is Demosthenes 
guilty? Had there in each of the Greek cities been one such 
man as I was in my station among you; or rather, had Thes- 
saly possessed one single man, and Arcadia one, of the same 
sentiments as myself, none of the Greeks either beyond or 
within Thermopylae would have suffered their present cala- 
mities: all would have been free and independent, living 
prosperously in their own countries with perfect safety and 
security, thankful to you and the rest* of the Athenians for 
such manifold blessings through me. 

To show you that I greatly understate my services for fear 
of giving offence, here — ^read me this — the list of auxiliaries 
procured by my decrees. ^ 

[The list of atuxdliaries.^ 

These and the like measures, ^Eschines, are what become 5 ^^ 
an honourable citizen; (by their success — earth and hea- 
ven ! — we should have been the greatest of people incon- 
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testably, and deserved to be so : even under their &ilure the 
result is glory, and no one blames Athens or her policy ; ail 
condemn fortune that so ordered things :) but never will he 
desert the interests of the commonwealth, nor hire himself to 
her adversaries, and study the enemy's advantage instead of 
his country's ; nor on a man who has courage to advise and pro- 
pose measures worthy of the state, and resolution to persevere 
in them, will he cast an evil eye, and, if any one privately 
ofiEisnds him, remember and treasure it up j no, nor keep him- 
self in a criminal and treacherous ^ retirement, as you so often 
do. /There is indeed a retirement just and beneficial to the 
state, such as you, the bulk of my countrymen, innocently 
enjoy: that however is not the retirement of ^schines; fer 
from it. Withdrawing himself from public life when he 
pleases, (and that is often,) he watches for the moment wh^i 
you are tired of a constant speaker, or when some reverse of 
fortune has be&Uen you, or anything untoward has happened, 
(and many are 'the casualties of human life :) at such a crisis 
he springs up an orator, rising from his retreat like a wind; 
in fidl voice,^ with words and phrases collected, he rolls them 
out audibly and breathlessly, to no advantage or good pur- 
pose whatsoever, but to the detriment of some or other of 
his &Uow-citizens and to the general disgra.ce. 

^ ^s to the meaning of fhrovXos, the Edinburgh reviewer, whom I 
have before quoted, remarks as follows (vol. zxxvi. p.- 493) : — 

" He accuses ^chines of maintaining an unfair ami hcXUyvo silence, 
or quiet, iftrvx^tw &8iKoy koX fhrouXoy, This translation we consider a very 
tolerable one, but how far it falls short of the original will be seen 
when, in order to express the literal meaning of that single word^ we 
are of necessity driven to this periphrasis — a hoUow silence, like thai 
particular state of a wound which has just shinned over, as if about to 
heal, hut which is nevertJieless rankling underneath, and just upon the 
point of breaking out into fresh mischief" 

Leland renders it, " insidious." Brougham : *' traitorous." Auger : 
"perfide." Jacobs: heimtuckische. Pabst: arglistige. 

^ Leland renders this aptly enough : ''his voice is already e:](ercised.'' 
Spillan follows him ; and Pabst is to the same effect. It is not correct 
to say, " raising hisvoioe," or the like, as others have it 

It appears from the testimony of ancient writers, as well as from the 
sneers of Demosthenes, that iSschines had a remarkably fine voice, and 
was not a little proud of it. A good voice must indeed have been a great 
advantage to an Athenian speaker, who had to address thousands of 
people in the open air. But iBschines not only possessed a voice that 
was loud and clear, but had a wonderful ease and flaen^ of speech, la 
these natural gifts, sarpassing Demosthenes himselt 
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Yet £rom this labour and diligence, ^schines, if it pro- 
ceeded from an honest heart, solicitous for your country's 
wel&re, the &uits should have been rich and noble and pro- 
fitable to aU — alliances of states, supplies of money, con- 
veniences of commerce, enactment of useful laws, opposition 
to our declared enemies. All such things were looked for^ in 
foTmer times; and many opportunities did the past afford 
lor a good man and true to show himself; during which time 
you are nowhere to be found, neither first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, nor sixth ^ — ^not in any rank at all — certainly 
on no service by ^hich your country was exalted. For what 
alliance has come to the state by your procurement 1 What 
succours, what acquisition of goodwill or credit ? What em- 
bassy or agency is there of yours, by which the reputation of 
the country has been increased? What concern domestic; 
Hellenic, or foreign, of which you have had the management^ 
has improved imder it ? What galleys 1 what ammunition ? 
what arsenals ? what repair of walls ? what cavalry ? What 
the world are you good for ? What assistance in money have 
you ever given, either to the rich or the poor, out of public spirit 
or liberality ? None. But, good sir, if there is nothing of this, 
there is at aU events zeal and loyalty. Where 1 when 1 You 

* 'Elerewris ^v, "there was an inquiry after — ^they were wanted," — 
the word being Btrictly applicable to a search or muster, where the 
names of persons are called over — the things needed or missing are 
inquired for. Hence 4^^d^&T0cu gets the meaning of " to be found ; " 
being strictly, " to be called over at muster," and more loosely, " to 
appear in your place at calL" Leland s translation is : " such were the 
services which the late times required." Spillan : "for all these services 
iheax was a demand." Francis : " these were objects of great attention." 
The Germans, however, understand it differently. Jacobs : Alk diese 
Gegenstdnde dienten infr&herer Zeit zur PrUfung. Pabst: Durch 
aUe^ dies konnte man in den frtthem Zeiten sick erprohenj which is 
pretty nearly the same thing as is expressed by the next clause. Com- 
pare the passage below (p. 331, Orig.), hr^it^ oukcti avfifioiiXay d\^A 
Tw Tois iwirarrofA4i^is inniperovyrwr Kotl rcSv Korh ttjs mtrpiBos iiurOap- 
ptlv irolfiuv teal rwy KoXaK€6€iy ^r4povs ^vKofjAvww ^^ircuns ^Vj rTjyiKavTa 
irhxid TQ{nwf %Kcurros iv t(|(|c(. 

' Auger contents himself with rendering this : " ni le premier, ni le 
aeoond, ni le dernier, dans aucun rang enfin," and observes, "il me 
aemble que oette ^um^ration arithm6tique n'auroit eu aucune grace en 
fiancois." It refers, however, to an ancient answer of the Delphic oracle, 
idiidi to an inquiiy, what rank the ^gseans held, responded, that " they 
were neither third, nor fourth, nor twelfth ; of no number or account 
atalL" 
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infamous fellow 1 Even at a time when all who ever spoke upon 
the platform gave something for the public safety, and last 
Aristonicus gave the sum which he had amassed to retrieve his 
franchise,^ you neither came forward nor contributed a mite 
— not from inability — ^no ! for you have inherited above five 
talents from Philo, your wife's fe-ther^^ arid you had a sub- 
scription of two talents from the chairmen of the Boards for 
what you did to cut up the navy-law. But, that I may not 
,- go from one thing to Another and lose sight of the question, 
I pass this by. That it was not poverty prevented your con- 
tributing, alreadj^ appears : it was, in fact, your anxiety to do 
nothing against those, to whom your political hfe is sub- 
sei-vient. On what occasions then do you show your spirit I 
When do you shine out?* When aught is to be spoken 
against your countrymen ! — ^then it is you are splendid in 
voice, perfect in memory, an admirable actor, a tragic Theo- 
crines.^ 
^\^ You mention the good men of olden times ; and you are 
right so to do. Yet it is hardly fair, Athenians, that he 
should get the advantage of that respect which you have for 
the dead, to compare and contrast me with them, — ^me who 
am living among you; for what mortal is ignorant, that 
towards, the living there exists always more or less of illwill, 
whereas the dead are no longer hated even by an enemy V 
• Such being human nature, am I to be tried and judged by 

^ His civic privileges were suspended, until he had discharged the 
debt due from him to the atate. * 

^ N€a3'las—\afiwp6s. Leland: ''spirited and shining.*' Brougham: I 
^' bold and munificent." Francis : " on what occasion^ has your spirit 
been excited and your abilities displayed 1 *' Jacobs : wacker — krdjiig, i 
Pabst : Bei wdchen Qekgenheiten zeigtest Du Dick also mit jugend- 
licker Kraft, bei welchen gl&nzend und ausgezeichnet. See note 1, p. 57. 

^ Theocrines was a notorious informer and slanderer. There is an 
oration attributed to Demosthenes against such a person. Beiske in 
his Index says, apparently from conjecture, — " Yidetur Athenis Boscius 
iBvi sui fuisse, ie. perfectus histrio comicus; cum quo Demosthenes 
iEschinem comparana Theocrinem tragicum appellat, ut agentem hifr 
trionicam in rebus seriis et funestis." 

* Compare Thucydides ii. 45.— 4>^(/vos y^p rots JwcTi vpbs rb dmlTtoKof 
T<$ t% fi^ ifiwodify dvcarraymvlo'Tif €vuol<f rcrlfAtiTcu ; and the declamation 
attributed to Cicero against Sallust : " Quare noli mihi antiquos vin» 
objectare. Neque me cum iis conferre decet, Fatres Conscripti, qui jam 
decesserunt, omnique odio carent et invidift,, sed cum iis qui mecnm una 
in republic^ versati sunt." 
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the standard of my predecessors ? Heaven forbid ! It is not 
inst or equitable, -^schines. Let me be compared with you, 
or any persons you like of your party who are still aJive. 
And consider thiis — whether it is more honourable and better 
for the state, that because of the services of a former age, 
prodigious though they are beyond all power of expression, 
those of the present generation should be unrequited and 
spumed, or that all who give proof of their good intentions 
rfiould have their share of honour and regard from the 
people ? Yet indeed — ^if I must say so much — my politics 
and principles, if considered feirly, will be found to resemble 
those of the illustrious ancients, and to have had the same 
objects in view, while yours resemble those of their calumnia- 
tors : for it is certain there were persons in those times, who 
ran down the living, and praised people dead and gone, with. 
a malignant purpose like yourself. 

You say that I am nothing like the ancients. Are you like ^ j^ 
them, jEschines 1 Is your brother, or any of our speakers ? 
I assert that none is. But pray, my good fellow, (that I 
may give you no other name,) try the living with the living 
and with his competitors, as you would in all cases — ^poets, 
dancers, athletes. Philammon did not, because he was infe- 
rior to Glaucus of Carystus and some other champions of 
a bygone age, depart uncrowned from Olympia, but, because 
he beat all who entered the ring against him, was crowned 
and proclaimed conqueror.^ So I ask you to compare me 
with the orators of the day, with yourself, with any one you 
like : I yield to none. When the commonwealth was at liberty 
to choose for her advantage, and patriotism was a matter 
of emulation, I showed myself a better counsellor than any, 
and eVery act of state was pursuant to my decrees and laws 

^ An anecdote of this Glaucus is told by Pausanlas (vi. 10). He used 
to drive Ms father's plough, and one day, when the coulter was loose, 
he knocked it in with his fist. His father, having seen this feat, took 
him to Olympia, and entered him in the ring as a pugilist. He 
was nearly beaten for want of skill, when his father called out, " Strike 
as you did the coulter," on which he redoubled his efforts, and won the 
battle. 

The arjguraenl here advanced is anticipated by iEschines, (cent. 
Ctes. 81,) who asserts that on questions of political merit the true test 
is, not a mere comparison with men of the day, but a positive stand&rd 
of excellence. 

VOL. II. I 
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and negotiations : none of yonr party was to be seen» unleaS 
you had to do the Athenians a mischiei After that lament* 
able occurrence, when liiere was a call no longer for adTiaers^ 
but for persons obedient to command, persons ready to be 
hired against their country and willing to flatter strangerSy 
then ail of you were in occupation, grand people with s^endid 
equipages; I was powerless, I coxifess, thou^ more attached 
to my countrymen than you.^ 

Two things, men of Athens, are chajacteristio of a well- 
disposed citizen : — so may I speak of mysdf and give the 
least ojQEence : — In authority, his constant aim should be the 
dignity and preeminence of the commonwealth; in aU times 
and circumstances his spirit should be loyal. This depends 
upon nature; power and might upon other things. Such a 
^irit, you will find, 1 have ever sincerely eheriiSied. Only 
see. When my person was demanded — when they brought 
Amphictyonic suits against me — ^when they menaced — when 
they promised — ^when they set these miscreants like wild 
beasts upon me — never in any way haye I abandoned my 
affection for you. From the yery beginning 1 chose an honest 
imd straightforward course in politics, to support the honour, 
the power, the glory of my fatherland^ these to exalt, in these 
to haye my being. I do not walk about the market-place 
gay and cheerful because the stranger has prospered, holding 
out my ri^t hand and congvatulating those who I think will 
report it yonder, and on any news of oiur own success shudder 
and groan and stoop to the earth, like these impious xneii^ 
who rail at Athens, as if in so doing they did not rail at 
themselyes; who look abroad, and if the foreigner thrives by 
the distresses of Greece, are thankful for it, and say we should 
keep him so thriving to aU time. 

Never, ye Gods, may those wishes be confirmed by you ! 
If possible, inspire even in these men a better sense and 
feeling ! But if they are indeed incurable, destroy them by 
themselves; exterminate them on knd and sea; and for the 

^ ^scbines declares (cont. Cies. 76) that soon after the batUe of 
Chaeronea DemostheBea rose in the assembly, trembling and half-detd, 
and asked that he might be appointed to dnw up the terms of peaee; 
but the Athenians would not allow his name to be subscribed t& their 
decrees. 
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rest of us, grant that we may speedily be released from our 
present fears, and enjoy a lasting deliverance !^ 

^ Lord Brougham's yersion of this ooneluding paasage is spirited, 
{hough not free from fknlts : 

"Let not, O gracious God, let not such conduct receive any measure 
of sanction from thee ! Bather plant even in these men a better spirit 
imd better feelings ! But if they are wholly incurable, then pursue 
them, yea, themselves by themselves, to utter and untimely perdition, 
by land and by sea; and to us who are spared vouchsafe to grant the 
i Reediest rescue from our impending alarms, and an unshaken security." 

1 *Ewtv€vff€K raShu is] not translated quite co^reclly, and ftdAurru is 
omitted. ** Themselves by themselves" is a Greek idiom, not an £ng- 
Ibh. For example, oMs ovr^r dirdtcTUPfv is, in plain and good English, 
''he killed hima^,'* not, ''he himself killed faimsell" We might say, 
^ by themselves alone;" and Lehmd's turn is not bad: "on them, on 
them only discharge yoar vengeanee." 

It may be thought that my own version of the i^i&\€is ksA wpo^htis 
«iKiiircT6 is too wide. I loc^ upon it as a phrase, like 6ytir xol ^4p€iy 
and many others^ to be represented by some general equivalent, and not 
by taldng the words pieoraneal. There is no advantage that I see in 
glTing a particnlar verbal expression to the wp6 in irpo^Keis, since in any 
form of impreeation, such as " perdition seize," or the like, it is neees- 
sarily implied that the destruction is to be premature, or before the 
ordinary course of nature. 

Lord Brougham justly says that "the musie of this passage is almost 
iasime as the sense is impressive and grand, and the manner dignified 
and calm ; " and he remarks upon the difficulty of preserving this in 
a translation. The last two lines are perhaps the most difficult of all. 

2 have resorted to a little expansion, in the attempt to preserve their 
harmony; yet I am unable to satisfy myself. *Atr<pa?ai ffomiplay is 
vwionsly rendered, — by Spillan : *' safe security " — Leland : " blessings 
of pmtection and tranquillity." Lord Brougham's "unshaken security" 
is a good expression, and sounds well at the close. '' Inviolable security" 
had occurred to me ; but I rather think that tropriiptav indicates the idea 
«f divine protection, or safety derived from the Gods. The prayer of 
Demosthenes is, that his countrymen may not only be extricated from 
their present state of suspense and anxietj^ but may have the insurance 
of divine protection for the future. In enect, he prays for the deliver- 
ance of Athens from a foreign yoke, and the restoration of her ancient 
fignity. His language is purposely vague, but was not the less felt and 
understood by his hearers. The very prayer whieh invokes a blessing 
upon the Athenians is designed to impress the conviction upon them, 
that JIachines was their deadly enemy, who would regard their welfiue 
as his own ruin. .. 

The version of Jacobs is subjoined. He has been bold enough, like 
Leland, to omit "by land and sea;" which, perhaps, to modem ears, 
does not much add to the force. It means, that the whole gang of 
traitors should be destroyed, in whatever part of the world they might 
be, without chance or possibility of escape. 

M&chte dock, o <dV ihr Q<fttert heiner von Much dieses hiUigen, son- 
i2 
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THE ORATION ON THE EMBASSY. 



THE ARGITMENT. 

Bemoflthenes appears in this cause as tlie conductor of a prosecution 
against ^scMnes for treasonable practices in the embassy which pre- 
ceded the peace of b.o. 346. The circumstances connected with that 
embassy are so fully explained in the third Appendix to Volume I, 
and in the first Appendix to this Yolume, that it will be. sufficient to 
advert briefly to them, while we inquire more particularly into certain , 
matters that took place after the conclusion of the peace and before 
this prosecution. An interval of three years elapsed between those 
two events, ^schines was then accused and brought to trial, not 
only for neglect and misconduct in the performance of his duty as 
ambassador, but for positive corruption and betrayal of his country's 
interests to Philip. It will naturally be asked why the proceeding 
against him on such grave charges was so long delayed. For this 
various causes may be assigned. 
^Notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the Athenians at the conditions 
and consequences of the peace, and at the triumph and advantage 
which Philip had obtained, there was a general reluctance to bring on 
any public discussion of the matter, which might possibly provoke 
a new quarrel, for which the Athenians were ill prepared. It was felt 
that an exposure of the artifices by which the people were deluded 
vrould reflect some disgrace upon them for their credulity. All parties 
concerned in the negotiation for peace were in some measure respon- 
ded Ihr vor alien Dingen auch diesen hier einen beseem Sinn und 
heseeres Oemitth verleihen ; wenn sie aber unheUbar sind, sie cUlein fur 
aicfi dem Verderben iiberlirfem, una, den Uebrigen, aber die achnellste 
Befreiung von den obschwebenden Besorgnisaen und unerschUUerte 
WoJU/aJirt gewdhren, 

I7ow let the reader compare with this the peroration of the first 
Catilinarian speech : ^ 

'' Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summd. reipublicae salute et cum iv& 
peste ac pernicie, cumque eorum exitio, qui se tecum omni scelere par- 
licidioque junxerunt, proficiscere ad impium bellum ac nefarium. Turn 
tu, Jupiter, qui iisdem, quibus haec urbs, auspiciis a Bomulo es consti- 
tutus ; quem Statorem hujus urbis atque imperii vere nominamus ; hunc. 
et hujus socios a tuis aris ceterisque templis, a tectis urbis ac moenibus, 
a vit& fortunisque civium omnium arcebis : et omnes inimicos bonorum» 
hostes patriae, latrones Italia?, scelerum foedere inter se ac nefari£t ^ocie-, 
tate conjunctosy aetemis suppUciis vivos mortuosque mactabis." 
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eible for it, and among these Demosthenes himself: and therefore, 
while he was the first to call the ^attention of his countrymen to the 
misdeeds of his colleagues, he forbore for some time to take any active 
steps against them. Again, whatever ground there might be for sus- 
pecting iBschines and Philocrates of corrupt practices, Uiere appeared 
no substantial proof against them, at least none such as would be 
sufficient to convict them in a court of justice. Moreover, they were 
supported by a powerful party, at the head of which were Eubulus and 
Phocion, and which comprised most of those citizens who were anxious 
to preserve peace with Macedonia. Demosthenes, although he had 
acquired a great reputation both as a statesman and an orator, had 
not yet attained that high position as minister of the commonwealth, 
to which a few more years served to raise him. These were the causes 
which for a long time prevented any formal proceeding against the 
suspected parties. 
TThe discontent at Athens however continued to increase. The com- 
plaints against the ambassadors were kept alive, not only by private 
discussion, but by frequent indirect attacks upon them in the public 
debates. Thus, in the Oration on the Peace, Demosthenes reminded 
the people how they had been deluded by false reports and promises. 
In the second Philippic, without expressly naming either iElschines or 
Philoci-ates, but in language that could not fail to be understood, he 
publicly denounced them, and declared that they ought to be called 
to account. The part which ^schines took when Python came to 
Athens, his addressing the people in support of the Macedonian 
envoys, and defending Philip's conduct, by no means tended to in- 
crease his popularity. News was continually arriving at Athens of 
some warlike or ambitious moTement of Philip, plainly showing that 
he would not rest contented even with his present position, but was 
making advances in every direction to extend his influence and power. 
All this, while it excited the alarm of the Athenians, exalted Demo- 
sthenes in their estimation as a man who possessed more foresight 
tlian his adversaries, and brought them in a corresponding degree 
into disrepute. Before the close of the year b.o. 843, many important 
events had occurred, showing what advantage Philip had gained by ter- 
minating the Sacred War, and how the safety of Athens was endangered 
by his influence in Southern Qreece. Such were, the division of 
Thessaly into tetrarchies, and the establishment of Philip's adherents 
in the government— the conspiracy of Ptoeodorus at Megara, which 
nearly threw that city into Philip's hands— his intrigues in Eubcea — 
and those in Elis, where a Macedonian faction had become predominant. 
Negotiations had been entered into between Philip and the Athenians, 
'wit]b a view to amend the articles of the peace, and put ^em on 
a basis which should preclude future disputes; but they had proved 
whoUy ineffectual. Philip was so incensed at the demands made by 
the Athenian ambassadors, that he treated them with rudeness, and 
even banished from his dominions the poet Xenoclides, because he 
had received them into his house. These events are idluded to in the 
speech of Demosthenes. Before the trial came on, it is clear that the 
Athenian people had begun to regard Philip with increased suspicion 
and anger. 
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It woald appear also, from a particular passage in the Oration on. the 
ISmbaasy, that the affiur of Antiphon (related more fully in the Oration 
on the Crown, ante p. 66) occurred shortly before the present trial. 
The part whidi .fiKhines took in it caused him to be deprived of an 
honourable appointment, that of pleader before the A^phietyonic 
council ; so that, if the date which has been assigned is correct^ he 
must about this time have been in no little disgrace with ihe public. 
The allusions of Demosthenes, howeyer, are not so distinct as to 
enable us to speak with much certainty upon the point. 

Notwithstanding all the sus|ttci<m under which .fischines might lie, it 
is Tery doubtful whether any legal proceeding would ever Imve been 
taken against him, but for the imprudence of his colleague Philo- 
crates, who by his conduct at Athens, by open talk and conyeiBation, 
afforded the strongest evidence against himself, and almost provoked 
his enemies to bring him to justice. Of the treason of Philocrates 
there remains no historical doubt. He had received from Philip large 
sums of money and grants of laud in Phocis, which brought him in 
a considerable income ; all this wealth he (tisplayed ostentatiously, 
and made no secret of tiie quarter from which it was derived. About 
two years after the peace, and probably not long afber the delivery of 
the second Philippic, Hyperides undertook to prosecute him. The 
law of Athens, in case of high crimes and misdemeanours against the 
state, afforded a method of proceeding not unlike an impeachment in 
our own law. This method Hyperides adopted. He brought Philo- 
crates before the popular assembly, and there charging him with i 
treasonable conspiracy, procured a decree of the people ordering him 
to be brought to triied. Philocrates, having (as we may presume) 
given bail for his appearance to answer the charge, was so conscious 
of guilt, and so hopeless of escape, that he sought Enfety in voluntary 
exile. i 

This confession of crime on the part of one, with whom on the most i 
important occasions he had acted in concert, was a severe blow to 
.fischines. He had already been menaced with a similar accusation : I 
for at the time when Hyperides preferred his impeachment^ Demo- j 
sthenes rose in the assembly, and declared, that there was one thing ' 
in it which dissatisfied him, and this was, that Philocrates was the 
only person accused ; for it was certain, there must have been accom- 
plices among the ambassadors. '' Let those," said he, ** who disapprove 
the conduct of Philocrates, and disclaim connexion with him, come 
forward and declare themselves, and I will acquit them from all ' 
blame." No one responded to this challenge ; and Demosthenes stood 
pledged to follow up his own words, and bring another delinquent to 
justice. The flight of Philocrates left no room for hesitation ; and 
the only question was, what sort of criminal process it was most 
advisable to adopt. 

It was open to him to take the same course agsdnst .Sschines which 
Hjrperides had taken against Philocrates, viz. to proceed by impeach- 
ment. But the more regular way of proceeding against a pnnlic 
fimctionaiy for any crime or misdemeanour relating to his office, was , 
to prefer an accusation against him when he presented himself before 
the logistae, or auditors, to render an account of his official duties. 
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We haTe seen thai every peiBon holding an office of importance at 
Athens iras compelled, after the expiration of his term, to render 
an account of the manner in which he had acquitted himself. Am- 
hassadors were subject to the same liability as other servants of 
the public, except that no particular time was fixed for their submis- 
sion to the audit, as in other cases. The reason for such difference 
may be found in the nature of their employment ; ambassadors not 
being appointed like ordinaiy magistrates for any stated term, or at 
regular periods, but oocasionaUy, as circumstances might require. 
Therefore, while it was competent for any citizen to summon an am- 
bassador before the auditors, and call him to account for the manner 
in which he had executed his mifision, the law prescribed no positive 
time for the ambassador himself to tender his accounts. 

Many embassies must have been simple affairs, involving little or no 
responsibility ; and we may presume, the ministers employed upon 
iheai would hardly be calleid upon to go through the ceremony of an 
audit On the other hand, we may reasonably suppose, that persons 
commissioned to represent their country on questions of moment, and 
to conduct arduous and critical n^otiations, would for their own 
Bakes come b^ore the auditors at the earliest opportunity, and offer 
themselves to that public inquiry irhicb. the Athenian law in all such 
cases invited or allowed. JSschines had not done so; on the con- 
trary, he had suffered three years to elapse without submitting to this 
ordeal. But he had raised a point of law, on which his excuse partly 
rested. He contended that were was no necessity to render an ac- 
count of the second embassy, as all the substantial part of the business 
had been transacted upon the first ; the second joum£y to Macedonia 
was for a matter of form only, to receive the oath of Philip : having 
therefore obtained his legal dischaige as to the first embassy, he was 
to all intents and purposes discharged as to both. Demosthenes took 
a different view of the question, and presented himself before the 
auditors as having a distinct account to render of his conduct upon 
the second embassy. .£schines, seeing that this might be turned 
into a precedent against him, came with a large number of Mends to 
the audit-room, and objected that the account of Demosthenes could 
not be received, he being no longer accountable. The objection 
was overruled ; Demosthenes went through the necessary forms, and 
his account was passed. It does not appear however that this deci- 
sion had any immediate influence upon the conduct of .£schines. The 
time when Demosthenes presented himself to the auditors is not 
stated ; yet I should be disposed to think, it was a considerable time 
before the commencement of this prosecution. It was not the legal 
precedent, but the force of circnmstancesy which afterwards deter- 
mine JSschines to follow his adversary's example. Finding after 
the flight of Philocrates, that a prosecution against himself was in- 
evitable, he deemed it the most prudent policy to take a bold step ; 
and accordingly he demanded his audit, thereby challenging any 
accuser who dared to come forward and arraign him. 

Several accusers appeared, the principal among them being Timarchus 
and Demosthenes. Timarchus had long been known as an active 
politician, and for the last few years had zealously exerted himself in 
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• opposition to Philip. He was however a man of profligate habits, 
and notoriously guUty of certain infamous practices, which by an old 
statute of Solon incapacitated him to appear as a speaker in the 
public assembly. iESschines seized the opportunity, which this law 
afforded him, of striking a blow, which might at the same time crush 
a formidable adversary, and create a prejudice that should help him 
materially in his own defence. He demanded, according to the form 
of the Attic law, a judicial scrutiny into the character of Timarchus, 
and a jury being summoned to try the case, he accused and convicted 
him of the crimes above mentioned. The legal consequence of such 
conviction was disfranchisement ; and JSschines thus in a summary 
way got rid of one of his accusers. Demosthenes remained : and his 
own trial soon afterwards came on. 

The nature of the case is best learned from the speeches of the rival 
orators. Demosthenes, feeling what difficulties he had to contend 
with, and how much his own credit was at stake, uses every exertion 
to bring home to ^schines those charges which he had been for three 
years proclaiming incessantly to the Athenian public, and labours to 
supply the want of direct proof by close reasoning, and inferences 
from a variety of facts and circumstances. He calls attention at ^e 
outset to the efforts which the defendant's party were making to 
screen him from justice. Timarchus had been destroyed, he says^ 
not for the good of society, but to deter any other accuser from taking 
up the case. Notwithstanding the lapse of time, he undertakes to 
prove the following points — ^that JSschines had deceived the Athe- 
nians by false reports ; that he had given treacherous counsel ; that 
he had neglected his instructions ; that he had lost precious opportu- 
nities by delay; and that he had done all this from corrupt motives. 

I The charge is in terms confined to the transactions upon the second 
embassy; but the discussion is by no means confined to them. 
iBschines, according to his opponent's view, was bribed by Philip on 
the first embassy, but no one suspected him till some time after. 
Dionysius, in his treatise on Rhetoric, commends the skill shown hy 
Demosthenes in dealing with this part of the subject It would not i 
have lain in his mouth to complain of anything done upon the first 
journey to Pella, as on his return he had expressed himself satisfied | 
with all the proceedings, and praised the ambassadors for their con- '■ 
duct. The prosecution therefore is nominally directed to the affiurs 
of the second embassy, and the orator, contending that ^schines had 
previously hired himself to Philip, excuses his own apparent inconsis- 
tency by alleging that up to a certain time he, in common with the rest 
of his fellow-citizens, had been deceived as to the defendant's motives. 
He comments upon the remarkable change which jEschines had un- 
dergone in his political views :— he had been sent ambassador to Pelo- 
ponnesus, to rouse the Arcadians against Philip ; he had made a 
brilliant speech at Megalopolis, in which he assailed the king of 
Macedon with the fiercest invective; he talked in the same strain 
when he returned to Athens, and boasted of what he had done ; he 
was appointed on that very account to be one of the ambassadors to 
Pella, that he might be a check upon his colleagues, who were sus- 
pected of being too favourable to Philip; yet^ after all this, he was 
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fonnd suddenly acting in concert mih Philocrates, and doing every- 
thing to secure Philip*s^advantage in the negotiations. Among other 
circumstances, prominently advanced as evidence of guilt, are — ^the 
time which the ambassadors wasted on their journey to Pella, in dis- 
obedience to the decree of the council ; their lingering afterwards at 
Pella, until Philip returned from Thrace ; their consenting to accom- 
pany him to Pherse, and postponing the signature of the treaty until 
their arrival at that city. By all this delay Philip was enabled to 
reduce Thrace into subjection, and complete the preparations for his 
march southward. It was the duty of the ambassaidors to apprise 
their countrymen of Philip's preparations and objects; yet not only 
had they negleclbd to do so themselves, but they refused to permit 
a letter, which Demosthenes had written for that purpose, to be sent 
to Athens. Philip had sent a letter to the Athenians, apologising 
for their delay : this, says Demosthenes, was an argument that they 
were colluding with him, and it was plain that ^Shines had dictated 
the letter. 

.£schines had had many private interviews with Philip, and on one 
particular occasion, at PhersB, — of this Demoethenes gives evidence, 
— he had been watched coming out of the king's tent at midnight. 
It is further asserted by Demosthenes, that on the first embassy Philip 
offered a sum of money to the whole body of the ambassadors ; that 
he also sounded them each separately, himself among the rest, with a 
view to seduce them from their allegiance. Machines was known to 
have received land in Phocis, yielding an income of thirty minas ; (this 
apparently is not denied by iBschines ;) it could not be doubted that 
this was the price of corruption. The conduct of iSschines after his 
return home could only be explained on the supposition of treachery. 
He professed to be perfectly acquainted with Philip's intentions ; he 
assured the people that Philip meant to deprive the Thebans of their 
sovereignty in Boeotia, and to punish them for their designs upon 
Delphi ; to restore Thespiss and Platsea, and to give Euboea and 
Oropus to Athens. Afterwards, when it turned out that these pro- 
mises were nugatory — ^when Philip had destroyed the Phocian cities, 
and confirmed Thebes in her sovereignty over Boeotia — ^how had 

^ -fflschines acted? Instead of denouncing Philip for breach of faith, 
— rwhich would have been the natural course if he had been him- 
self deceived by Philip, — ^he remained quite silent: and not only 
that; he had gone to Phocis, and shared the festivities of Philip's 
camp, and continued ever after to sound his praises at Athens. Not 
very long ago he had supported the Macedonian envoys before the 
popular assembly, and, to gratify them, had spoken disparagingly of 
his own countrymen. He had throughout assisted and upheld Philo- 
crates, clearly because he was the partner of his treason, and had been 
afraid to disclaim connexion with him, lest his royal master should 
be displeased. . ^ 

Such are the principaV matters of fact adduced by Demosthenes in sup- 
port of the charge. Many stories are told, not bearing directly upon 
the case, but tending to throw discredit on the character of the de- 
fendant and his supposed accomplices, Philocrates and Ph^on. 
Great pains also are taken by the orator to explain the part which he 
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himself took in the name transactions, with a view to clear himself 
fiom all imputation of connexion with the guilty parties, or any 
other share of the blame. His anxiety on this head rendered it more 
difficult for him to confine himself to the question properly at issue; 
and the speech hks not that clear order and arrangement which is com- 
monly observable in Demosthenes. The arguments indeed are often 
pointed and forcible, but they are not well put together. He dwells 
with much emphasis on the destruction of the Phocians, on tho eyil 
consequences resulting from Philip's possession of Thermopylae, and 
the great extension of his power ; all which are attributed to Jbschines 
and his colleagues. If, after they had discoyered the designs of Philip, 
tiiey had given immediate information to the Athenians, there was 
plenty of time to send a fleet and army to Thermopylae, and prevent 
his passing the straits : even after he had passed, they might haye 
saved Phocis, if they had not been prevented by false intelligence and 
insidious counsels. The men who had thus deceived their country- : 
men had been hired to betray a sacred trust, and they ought not to ! 
be spared. It was urged, that their punishment would excite the 
resentment of Philip : but, says Demosthenes, they deserved punish- 
ment oil this very account, that they had mtide Philip's resentment 
a thing to be dreaded; and Philip should be made to see that it 
would not answer his purpose to bribe the citizens of Athens. He 
reminds the jury how severely Timarchus had been dealt with, and 
how ^schines had in his case insisted upon general notoriety as 
a sufficient ground of conviction : if they tried JEschines upon his 
own principles, they must convict him, for his goilt was known to . 
all. He comments at great length upon the general increase of cor- 
ruption in the Greek states, showing what bafiefiil effects it had 
produced in Ohalcidice, Peloponnesus, and elsewhere, and how peiiloas 
it would be to themselves, if they suffered it to spread yet further. 
Strong measures should be taken to check the progress of the mis- 
chief ; and now that ^schines was brought before them on a clear 
charge of treason, they should, without rogard to his abilities, his 
position, or his paxty, make a signal example of him^ and strike terror 
into the host of traitors in the Hellenic world. 

^schines replied, in a speech little, if at all, inferior to that of his 
adversary ; and, as we are informed by Idomeneus the Epicurean, he 
was acquitted by a majority of thirty votes. Nor can this surprise 
us, when we look at the circumstances of the case — the length of 
time which had elapsed — ^the lack of any direct proof of criminality 
— ^the able defence made by ^chines — ^the advantage which he had 
gained by the conviction of Timarchus — and the powerful aid of 
Eubulns and other friends, who appeared in his behalf, or supported 
him by their influence. 

Notwithstanding the express testimony \)f Idomeneus, who wrote not 
very long after the event, and who is confirmed by IJlpian, there^are 
writers, both ancient and modem, who have inclined to the opimon 
that ^schines was never brought to trial, but the orations on both 
sides were only published. The doubt was first suggested by Plutarch, 
who thought it strange that no mention of this trial should be made 
in either of the speeches on the Crown. The same view is espoused 
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hj Albert Gerhaid Bocker, in his treatise on the chancter of Demo- 
fltiienes, (Demosthenes als BtacUaman und Eedner, p. 320,) who argnes 
the matter more fully. It appears to me, that the negative evidence 
on which they rely has hut httle force under the circumstances, for 
tiie leaaon assigned by Auger, (which Becker does not satisfSactorily 
saswer,) viz. that boUi the orators bad motives for their silenoe : 
Demosthenes had lost the verdict, and therefore had nothing to boast 
of; .^Ischines had so small a minority — the whole number of jurors 
being not less probably than five hundred — that he was considered 
not to have obtained an honourable aoquittaL 
iB to the title to this oration, and further information as to the law, see 
my article Paraprei^)eia in the Archseological Dictionaiy. 

Of the intrigue and camrassing whicli there has been about 
this trial, men of Athens, I imagine you are all aware, having 
seen what a throng assailed you at the ballot just now.^ I 
shall only ask at your hands — ^what those who don't ask it 
are entitled to— tiiat you wiU value no person and no one's 
favour more highly than justice and the oath which each 
juror has sworn, remembering that this is for the good of 
youreelves and the community ; whereas all this intrigue and 
importunity of partisans is to get advantages for some«persoDS 
over the rest, which the laws assemble you here to prevent, 
not to secure for the benefit of the unjust. 

Other men, who enter honestly upon the service of the 
public, even after their audit, I see, profess a continued 
responsibility : iEschines does the very reverse; for before he 
appeared in court to give a reckoning of his actions, one of 
the persons who came to demand it he has removed out of 
the way;* others he goes about threatening, and thus intro- 
duces into the commonwealth a practice most flagitious and 
injurious to you; for if a man who has discharged or ad- 
ministered any public office can by intimidation, and not by 
honesty, keep people from accusing him, you will be deprived 
of aU authority. 

That I shall prove the defendant to be guilty of many 
grave misdemeanomrs, and to merit the severest punishment, 
I am confident and persuaded : what, notwithstanding such 
conviction, I am afraid of, I will tell you without disguise. 
It appears to me, Athenians, that all the causes which come 
hefore you depend on the time of bringing them as much as 

* For the election of jurors. See page 81, note 1. 

* Timarchus. See Appendix II. 
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Upon the merits, and I fear, the length of time since the 
embassy may have caused you to forget or become reconciled 
to your wrongs. Yet, even under these circumstances, you 
may, I think, arrive at a correct judgment and decision : I 
will tell you how. You must consider among yourselves, 
men of the jury, and reflect for what things the common- 
wealth should receive an account from an ambassador. First 
it should be, on the subject of his reports; secondly, of his 
counsels; thirdly, of your instructions to him; next, as to 
the circumstances of time ; and after all, whether in each of 
these points he has acted incorruptly or not. Why these in- 
quiries ? Because, from his reports you have to deliberate on 
your course of action; if they are true, you determine rightly, 
if not so, otherwise. The advice of ambassadors you give 
more credit to, because you listen to them as to men who 
understand what they were sent about: never then ought 
an ambassador to be convicted of giving bad or mischievous 
advice. And of course, whatever you instructed him either 
to do or say, whatever commission you expressly gave him, it 
is his diity to have executed. But why the account of time? 
Because it often happens, men of Athens, that the season for 
many important measures falls in a short space, and if it be 
sacrificed and betrayed to the enemy, do what you will, it 
cannot be recalled. As to the absence of corrupt motive— 
I am sure you will all agree, that to take reward for acts 
whicjh injure the commonwealth is shocking and abomi- 
nable. The legislator indeed does not define it so, but abso- 
lutely forbids the taking of bribes in any way, considering, as 
it appears to me, that a person who is once bribed and cor- 
rupted ceases to be even a safe judge of what is useful for 
the state. If then I shall prove and demonstrate clearly, 
that iEschines the defendant has reported what was untrue, 
and prevented the people hearing the truth from me — that 
he has given advice totally opposed to your interests, and 
fulfilled none of your instructions on the embassy — that he 
has wasted time in which many important opportunities have 
been lost to the commonwealth — and that for all this he has 
received presents and wages in conjnuction with Philocrates, 
— convict him, punish him as his crimes deserve : if I prove 
not these statements, or not all of them, look with contempt 
on me, and acquit the defendant. 
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Many grievous things can I lay to his charge besides those 
which I have mentioned, Athenians— enough to make 
every one detest him — ^but before I enter upon other topics, 
I will remind you (though nearly all indeed must remember) 
what character iEschines first assumed in politics, and what 
language he thought proper to address to the people against 
PhSp, that you may see, his own early acts and speeches will 
most surely convict him of taking bribes. 

He is the first Athenian (as he declared in his speech) who 
discovered that Philip was plotting against the Greeks, and 
corrupting certain of the leading men in Arcadia. He it is 
who, having Ischander, son of Neoptolemus, to play second 
part to liim,^ applied to the council on this matter, and also 
to the people, and persuaded you to send ambassadors every- 
where to assemble a congress at Athens for consulting about 
war with Phihp; who afterwards, on his return from Arcadia^ 
reported those fine long speeches, which he said he had de- 
livered on your behalf before the ten thousand at Megalo- 
polis,* in answer to Philip's advocate Hieronymus, and dwelt 
on the enormous injury done, not only to their own cotintries, 
but to the whole of Greece, by the men who took presents 
and money from Philip. Such being his politics then, such 
the specimen which he had given of himself, when Aristo- 
demus, Neoptolemus, Ctesiphon, and the rest, who brought 
reports from Macedonia without a word of truth, prevailed 
on you to send ambassadors to Philip for peace^ this man is 
put into the embassy, not as one of a party who would sell 
your interests, not as one of those who trusted Philip, but as 
one who would help to watch the others; for, on accoimt of 
his former speeches and hostility to Philip, you all naturally 
held that opinion of him. He came then to me, and arranged 
that we should act in the embassy together; and strongly 

^ Pabst : indem er dem Ischander dem Sohne des Neoptolemus die 
zweite BoUe hei seinen Umtrieben zu spielen iihertrug. Others connect 
8firrcpoy«Kt<rr^K with Tdv N€<nrro\4fiov, and understand it literally, as 
if Ischander had been an actor, as Photius says he was. See Thirlwall's 
Gr. Hist. y. 826. Taylor takes rdv NeoirroA^^iov to mean " the servant 
Qr assistant of Neoptolemus." 

3 The general Pan-Arcadian assembly, which met at Megalopolis, and 
had power to determine questions of peace and war. See Diodorus, 
Z7. 59. And as to the embassy of iBschines to Peloponnesus, seo 
Appendix VIII. 
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urged, that we slioiild both watch that impudent profligate 
Piulocrates. And until his return home fit>m the first ^u- 
bassy, men of. Athens^ I certainly never discovered that he was 
corrupted and had sold himself; for, besides the speeches 
which, as I said, he had made before, he rose in the first ot 
the assemblies in which you debated on the peace, and began 
-^1 think I can repeat his opening to you in the very same 
words which he used — " Had Philoorates been meditating 
ever so Icmg, men of Athens, upon the best means of opposing 
the peace, he could not, methinks, have found a better way 
ih&n a motion like the present. Never will 1, while a single 
Athenian is left, advise the commonwealth to make a peace 
like this : peace, however, I do advise " — and to such purport 
briefly and fairly he expressed himsel£ Yet the same man 
who had thus spoken on the first day in the hearing of you 
aU, on the next^ when the peace was to be ratified, when I 
supported the resolution of our allies, and exerted myself to 
make the peace equitable and just, and you were of^ my 
opinion, and would not even hear the voice of the despical^le 
Philocrates, — ^he then got up and addressed the people in 
support of Philocrates, and said what (0 heavens!) deserved 
a thousand deaths — ^that you ought not to remember your 
ancestors, nor put up with persons who talked about trophies 
and sear-fights, and that he would propose and pass a law to 
prevent your succouring any Greeks who had not previously 
succoured you. All which this impudent wretch dared to 
utter in the presence and hearing of the ambassadors, whom, 
you sent for out of Greece at his persuasion before he had 
sold himself. 
fj. How he wasted the time, Athenians, after you had 
appointed him again to receive the oaths; how he ruined all 
the afi^irs of the commonwealth^ and quarrelled with me 
about it when I sought to prevent hinj, you shall hear pre- 
sently. But wheur* we had returned firom that embassy for 
the oaths, which is the subject of yoiu: present inquiry— we 
not having obtained a particle, great or small, of what was 
promised and expected when you made the peace, but having 
been cheated in everything, and these men having a second 

* Anger's turn of the passage is a goed one : " ^eoiEtez aBpaisvant ea 
qwL a saivi le letour de oette seconde ambaMade^ dont je Ini denaads 
compte aujourd'hoL Nous 6tions reyenu,*' &c. 
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time ooistepped their duty as ambassadors, and neglected 
yoar orders — ^we went before the council. What I am about 
to say is known to many people ; for the council-hall was full 
d strangers.^ I came forward and reported the whole truth 
to the council^ and accused these men^ and reckoned every- 
thing up, banning with those first hopes, which Ctesiphon and 
iriifodemus brought you, showing what speeches u^schines 
had made at the time of your concluding peace, and into 
That position they had brought the commonwealth; and as 
to what remained, that is, the Phocians and Thermopyke, I 
advised that we should not sacrifice them and repeat our 
errors, not keep hanging on hopes and promises, till we let ^ 
things come to an extremity. And so I persuaded the counciL ^ 
But when the assembly came, and we had to address you^ 
iBschines advanced before any of us : and do, I entreat you, 
try and recollect, as I go on, whether I am telling the truth; 
for what numred and utterly ruined all our affidrs is just thi& 
From any report of our proceedings on the embassy, from 
any mention of what was said in the coimcil, whether or 
no he disputed the truth of my statements, he altogether 
abstained; but told a tale promising such mighty advan- 
tages, that he carried you ail away with him. He said that Z 
he had brought Philip entirely over to the interests of Athens, 
both on Amphictyonic questions and all others; and he went 
through a long speech, which he said he had addressed to 
Philip against the Thebans, and repeated to you the heads^ 
and computed that in two or three days (thanks to his own 
diplomacy) you would hear without leaving home or having 
any field-service or trouble, that Thebes, alone and separatdy 
from the rest of Bceotia, was besieged, that Thespise and 
Flatiea wer^ having their people restored, and the treasures gE 
the God were demanded not from the Phocians, but from the 
^ebans,who had formed the design of seisdng his temple; 
for he had tai^t Philip, he said, that those who designed 
vere guilty of as much impiety as those who executed; and 
on that account the Thebans 1^ set a price upon his head. 
He declared further, he had heard some of the Eubceans, who 
"""we frightened and alarmed at the connexion of our state 

^ /. €. people not eonneillon. As Thirlwall expresses it, (Ghr. EBst. 
▼.868,) "thronged with speetfttont.'' Auger: " plein de penple." Pabst: 
««^ Burgem ohne StaeOtamt anff^fiUU, 
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with Philip, say to the ambassadors, " We are not unaware of 
the terms on which you have concluded peace with Philip; 
we are not ignorant, that you have given Amphipolis to him, 
and Philip has agreed to surrender Euboea to you : " there 
was indeed another thing which he had arranged, but he 
would not mention it yet awhile ; for some of his colleagues 
were jealous of him — ^hinting in obscure words at Oropus. 
Exalted in your opinion by this plausible tale, judged to be 
a consummate orator and a Wonderful man, he quitted the 
platform with much solemnity. I rose, and declared that I 
knew none of those things, and was proceeding to tell what 
I had reported to the council; but the defendant standing 
up on one side, and Philocrates on the other, shouted and 
clamoured me down, and at last mocked me. You laughed, 
and would neither hear nor believe anything but what 
^schines had reported. And, by the Gods! I think your 
behaviour was not unnatural; for who could have endured, 
with such splendid prospects of advantage, to hear any one 
say they were delusive, or arraign what these men had done ? 
Everything else, I fancy, at that time was secondary to the l 
hopes and prospects before you; opposition looked like spite \ 
and annoyance merely ; ^ the results achieved for the country 
were so marvellously advantageous, as it seemed. 

Why have I begun by reminding you of these things, and 
going over these speeches 1 Chiefly and principally, men of 
Athens, for this reason, that when you hear me speak of any 
proceeding, and it appears outrageously bad, you may not cry 
in astonishment, " Why didn't you speak at the moment, and 
inform us ? " but remembering the promises of these men, by 
means of which on every occasion they prevented others &om 
being heard, and also that specious announcement of ^schines, 
you may see that he has injured you in this way among i 
others, because you were not suffered to learn the truth at | 

^ I do not agree with Schaefer, in thinking that ol 8* amiKiyotfres \ 
}ix\os AWas are to be separated from the following words. Ot dirnk^- 
yorr€s IB, in effect, the same as t6 dvTi\4yeWf and the sentence, though 
loose, is not inelegant. Pabst expresses it at too great length : und wm 
denen die dim widersprachen nahm man an, doss sie ohne hirddng' 
lichen Orund ale widertodrtige und Mmische Menechen sick benahmen. j 
Auger is much neater: *'les contredire, c'6toit vous troubler inutile* I 
ment, c'^toit jalousie." Francis : " whoeyer contradicted them appeared 
actuated merely by a spirit of opposition and envy.", 
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tbe instant when it was needfnl, but cbec^ted by hopes and im- 
postures and promises. Such was the chief and principal causa 
of my entering into these details. What was the second? One 
of no less importance ; that, while you remember his political 
principles before he was corrupted, — ^how wary, how mistrust- 
ful he was of Philip, — ^you may observe his sudden conyersion 
to confidence and friendship; and if his reports to you have 
been verified, and the results are all right, you may hold his 
conversion to have been honest and for the country's good; 
but if the events have all been contrary to what he said, and 
are fraught with deep disgrace and grievous peril to the 
country, you may see that he his changed firom sordid avarice 
and bartering of the truth for money. 

As I have been led into these topics, I would take the 
earliest opportunity of mentioning how they took the Phocian 
business out of your hands. And you must not suppose, 
men of the jury, when you look at the magnitude of that 
iffiiir, that the crimes and charges imputed to iEschines are 
too great for his character, but consider, that any person 
^hom you had placed in that position an4 made the arbiter 
of events, had he sold himself, like iEschines, for the purpose 
of cheating and deceiving you, would have wrought the same 
mischief as JSschines. It is not because you often put meaa 
persons in public employments, that the affairs which other 
people deem our state worthy to administer are mean ; quite 
otherwise. And again — Philip, I grant, has destroyed the 
Phocians; but these men helped him: and we must look and 
86o> whether such chance of saving the Phocians as depended 
on the embassy was sacrificed and lost by the treachery of 
these men; not that iEschines^ destroyed the Phocians by 
himself— how could he? 

Give me the resolution which the coimcil passed on my 
report, and the deposition of the person who drew it up 
"T-to show you, I am not repudiating acts which I was 
silent about before, for I denounced them immediately, and 

-j^'OJ* means -Eschines, as Reiske, Auger, and Pabst take it; not 
«uUp, as Schaefer and Francis. The argument is — It is not necessary 
J ^ke out, for the purpose of conviction, that iBschines was the sole 
«atroyer of the Phocians; of course he was not, and could not be. 
mm vas the principal author of that result. The question is, whether 
^cMnes and his accomplices did not help to bring it about by their 
"Onerous conduct in the embassy. 
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foresaw the consequences; and the council, who were not pre- 
vented hearing the trath from me, would neither vote thanks 
to these men, nor invite them to the city-hall.^ Such an 
indignity is not known to have heEaJlen any ambassadors 
since the foundation of the city, not even Timagoras,* 
the people condemned to death : yet it has been Buffei 
these men. 
. Head them first the evidence, and then the resolii^(^,,>:T: || 




[The evidence.] ^.[ .^ . j^^ 

[The resolutio7i of the oovncU.] ^<>, f ^T^ 

Here is no vote of thanks, no invitation of the ambassadors 
by the council to the city-hall. If JSschines says there is, let 
him show and produce it, and I will sit down. But there is ^ 
none. I allow, if we all acted alike in the embassy, the 

1 The Prytaaeiim, or iown-hftU of Athens. This wbs a public building 
near the market-place, where the Prytanes, or presidents of the conndl, : 
met to dine every day daring their term of office, in company with I 
a few select citizens, to whom the state gave the honour of a pabUe j 
dinner. This honour was sometimes given for life, to men who had 
done some signal service, or to the children of sneh persons ; but it was 
a reward reserved for rare occasions. Hence the Athenians were ao I 
incensed with Socrates, when, being asked after his conviction what 
penalty he deserved, he replied, ** Dinner in the Piytaneum." Cioeio 
de Oratore, i. 54 — ** Respondit sese meraisse ut amplissimis honoribw : 
et prsBmiis deeometur, et ei viotus quotidianus in Prytaneo pnbUce ; 
pmberetur ; qui honos i^ud Qrsecos maximus habetnr. Oujus responso i 
sic judices exarseruut, ut capitis hominem innocentissimum condem- j 
narent" Here also the presidents, representing the hospitality of the | 
state, entertained ambassadors and other foreigners of distinction. And 
it appears from this passage of Demosthenes, that it was usual to invite 
the Athenian ambassadors after their return home, unless they had mift- i 
conducted themselves, and the omission to give such invitation would 
be regarded as a stigma. 

* Timagoras and Leon were the Athenian ambassadors to the court 
of Persia, at the same time when the Thebans and their allies sent 
a joint embassy with Pelopidas at their head, b.o. 367. According; to 
Xenophon, (Hell. vii. 88,) Leon, upon his return to Athens, accused 
Timagoras of having refused to lodge with him, and having acted in 
eoncert with Pelopidas; and the Athenians for this^put him to death. 
Plutarch, in the lue ol Pelopidas, relates that the Athenians condemned 
Timagoras for receiving a large number of presents from Artaxerxe8» 
and travelling to the coast in a carriage provided by the king ; thoogh 
the real cause of their displeasure was, that Pelopidas, by means of his 
superior credit and abilities^ had gained greater success than the 
Athenian envoys. 
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council did light in tbanking none of us; for the conduct of 
all was' truly shameful : but if s(Mne of us acted uprightly 
and some not, through the rogues, it would seem, honest men 
have come in for a share of the disgrace. How then may 
you easily distinguish who is the knave 1 BecoUect among 
yourselyes, who it is that denounced the proceedings &om the 
banning: for it is dear that the guilty party was content 
to be silent, to elude the preset time, and neyer afterwards 
submit his conduct to inquiry; while to a man conscious of 
nothing wrong it occurred, that possibly by holding his 

I tongue he might seem to be an accomplice in misdemeanour 
and crime. Well then^ I am the person who accused these 
men from the beginning; none of them accused me. 

U- The council had pa^raed their resolution. The assembly 
was convened, and Philip already at Thermopyke. This 
indeed was their prime offence, that they gave the c<mduot of 
such an a£^ to Philip, and when the proper course was, 
that you should have information, and then deliberate, and 
afterwards execute what you deterinined, you received in- 
telligence only at the moment of his arrival, and it was 
difficult even to advise ^at should be done. And besides, 
no one ever read to the people that resolution of the cormcil ; 
the people never heard it ; but ^schines got up and 
harai^ed as I have just told yoii, stating what immense 
advantages he had persuaded Philip to grant, and that the 
Thebans on that account had set a price upon his head ; at 
which you, though terrified at first by Philip's arrival, and 
angry with these men for having given no warning, became as 
gentle as possible,^ in the expectation of getting all that you 
^lesiied, and would not suffer me or any one else to speak. 
And then was read Philip's letter, which JEschines wrote 
without our privity,' and which is in terms a plain and direct 

. ^ '^ As gentle as anything." The familiar expression in English is 
like that of the Greek.^ And it is the same in German : see Beiske's 
i^ie. Bat Schaefer prefers the reading of riv^, " some of yon ; " the 
oiitor confining his observation to a part of the assembly, to avoid 
giying offence. Pabat adopts the same reading, and translates : aber 
gar hold gewiaaermaasen mUder gesHnvnU wurdeL 

* I follow Beiske, Anger, and Schaef<Sr. Pabst renders it : wahrend 
^dnea ZurUMleibena nadi unaerer Alreiae. And Francis the same. 
It does indeed appear that JBsehines stayed behind with Philip after 
toe departure of Demosthenes^ See p. 896, orig. 

k2 
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apology.for these men's faults. For it states, that he hindered 
them from going to the cities as they wished and receiving 
the oaths, and that he kept them to assist him as mediators 
between the Halians and Pharsalians ; and he adopts and 
takes upon himself all their delinquencies ; but as to the 
Phocians or Thespians, or the defendant's reports to you, 
there is not a syllable. And it was not done in this way by 
accident : but where you ought to have punished' these men 
for non-performance and neglect of your positive instructions, 
Philip takes the blame off their shoulders, and says that he 
himself was in fault, because (as I imagine) you were not 
likely to punish him : where he desired to cheat and suiprise 
us out of some advantage, iEschines made the report, that 
you might have no charge or complaint against Philip after- 
wards, the statements not being in a letter or any other 
communication of his. Bead them the letter itself, which this 
man wrote and Philip sent You will see, it is just as I 
explained. Read. 

[The letter.] 

You hear the letter, Athenians — ^how fiiir and friendly it 
is. About the Phocians however, or the Thebans, or the 
other matters which this man reported, there is not a word : 
and therefore there is nothing honest in it, as you shall see 
directly. He kept them, as he says, to help him in making up 
the quarrel of the Halians : but a pretty making-up the Halians 
have got — they have been outcast, and their city has been 
razed to the ground. As to the prisoners, this man who 
was considering what he could do to oblige you says, he never 
thought of ransoming them : but it has often, as you know, 
been testified before the assembly, that I went with a talent 
to redeem them, and it shall be testified now : therefore, to 
deprive me of the credit of a generous act, -^schines per- 
suaded him to insert this.^ But here is the most important 

^ " ACffaffBcu idem valere qaod activiim \v<rat, ut Kusteri doctrinam 
eonyellat, ait Clericus, antestans iBschinem, qui diserte affirmet, ^/a.it- 
vov iv r^ iro\4fiuf oi^ha -Kdhrore 'A&rivaiwv \irpa irpd^aaBat. Sed vera 
ilium ratio fugit Scilicet Philippus gratis potuit dimitterfi eos qui 
Ipsius mancipia essent ; qui essent aliorum, si yellet liberare, a dominis 
redimere debuit pretio soluto. Illos igitur ^Xvo-cy, hos i\i<raro. Omnem 
tollit dubitationem quod legitur p. 393.'* — Schaefer, App. Crit. And 
compare what ThirlwaU says, Gr. Hist. ▼. 356, — ** Demosthenes wished 
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thing : — He that wrote in the first letter which we brought — 
'^ I should have expressly mentioned what benefits I had in 
store for you, had I been sure of the alliance also " — after the 
alliance had been concluded says, he knows not what he can 
do to oblige you ; he knows not even his own promise ! Of 
course he knew that, if he was not playing false.* To prove 
that lie wrote so at first — ^here, read the passage out of the 
letter — begin heve — read. 

[I7ie passage from the letter.'] 

Yon see, before he obtained peace, he promised, if alliance 
also was granted him, he would write and say what benefits 
he haxi in store for you. Now that both have been granted 
him, be says he knows not what he can do to obUge you, 
but, if you will tell him, he will do anything that is not 
disgraceful or dishonourable ; having recourse to these pre- 

it to be believed that the debates on the peace had raised such suspi- 
cions in his mind as to the integrity of his former colleagues, especially 
Philocrates and .fischines, that he would haye declined the office, if he 
had not undertaken to procure the release of some of the Athenian 
prisoners who were detained in Macedonia, ^schines treats this as an 
empty pretext, because Philip had never been used to exact ransom for 
Us Athenian prisoners during the war ; and a promise had been given 
in 1^8 name that all should be released ^as soon as peaee should be con- 
cluded. But it is clear that this related only to those whom he kept in 
his own hands ; and ^schines himself admits that, among the instruc- 
tions of the second embassy, one was to negotiate for the release of the 
prisoners." 

The distinction between Kvtnu and XiSawBeu is properly explained by 
Schaefer ; and the first part of the charge here made against Philip is 
perfectly clear. Philip had said he was considering what service he could 
Tender to the Athenians : and yet in his letter he states that he never 
thought of redeeming the prisoners. How could this obvious method 
.of obliging them have escaped him, if he had really desired to do so 1 
But what does Demosthenes mean when he says that Philip put that 
clause in his letter, in order to deprive him of credit for his liberality? 
We shonld have the whole letter before us, to understand this fully ; 
hut perhaps the meaning of Philip was as follows : It did not occur to 
me to redeem the prisoners who were in the hands of my subjects; the 
moment it was suggested, however, I acceded to the request: there 
could be no occasion for Demosthenes, or any one else, to come to Pella 
for the purpose of effecting their ransom. Compare what Demo- 
sthenes says at pp. 893, 394, which looks like an answer to this very 
aignment. 

A The 7^ might be expressed more fully, thus — ''a likely thing, 
indeed ! Surely he must have known that ! '' &c 
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ienoesy and (should you mention anything and be induced to 
make a proposal) leaving himself an escape. 

These and many other tricks one might then instantly 
have exposed, and enlightened you on the subject, and not 
permitted you to abandon eyerything, had not Thespi^B and 
rlatsBa and the expectation of immediate punishment being 
inflicted on TheBes blinded you to the truth. If these things 
were merely to be heard, and the commonwealth to be 
deluded, it was proper enough to tell you of them : but if 
they were really to be performed, they should not have been 
talked about. For if. matters had gone so &r, that the 
Thebans even discovering the design could not have helped 
themselves, why has it not been executed 1 If they discovered 
it in time to prevent the execution, who let out the secret 1 
Was it not JSechines? But no — -he never had any such 
meaning or intention,^ and ^Eschines never expected it : so I 
acquit him entirely of letting the secret out. The fact is — 
it was necessary that you should be amused by these state- 
ments, and refuse to hear the truth from me, and that you 
should yourselves remain at home, and a decree pass by 
which the Phocians would be destroyed. Therefore were these 
statements fabricated, and therefore publicly announced. 

I, when I heard the defendant making such magnificent 
promises, being quite certain of their falsehood — ^and I will 
tell you why : first because, when Philip was about to 
swear the oath of peace, the Phocians were by these men 
expressly excluded from the treaty, a thing they should hare 
been quite silent about, if the Phocians were to be saved-— 
secondly, because Philip's ambassadors used no such language, 
nor Philip's letter, but only the defendant.* Making my 
conjectures accordingly, I got up to speak, and attempted to 
answer him ; but, as you refused to hear me, I held my 
tongue, protesting only — I pray and entreat you to recollect 
— ^that I had no knowledge of these things, that I had no 

' I follow Markland, Auger, and Pabst, in nndentanding Philip as 
the nominatiye to ff/icXXcr and iifiovXffdfi. It is true that Philip has not 
been mentioned in the sentences preceding ; bat then he was throughout 
in the orator's thoughts as the party promising and designing the things 
alluded to. Sehaefer explains oth* lifxtXXty, " nee futura erant que fore 
iEschines jactaverat;" and connects jifiov\^0ri with olros. But there is 
not much sense in saying that " iSschines never desiitd.'' . . 

' I preserve the anaooluthon of the originaL 
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Qonoeni in them, and what was more, I did not expect them. 
At this (the not expecting) you iired up. ''Athenians," I 
said, " if any of this comes true, be sure you praise and 
honour and crown these men, and not me ; but if it turns 
cat differently, let them feel your resentment. I am out of 
it altogether." * " Don't be out of it now," said JSschines, 
interrupting — ^"Mind you don't want to be in it another 
time." " Certainly,'' said I, " or I should be acting unfairly ;" 
at which Philocrates rose in a flippant manner and said, 
^No wonder, men of Athens, that I and Demosthenes agree 
not in opinion ; for he drinks water, and I drink wine " * — 
und you laughed. 

Bead the de^ee, which Philocrates presented afterwards, 
dT his own drawing.' It is very well just lo hear : but when, 
one takes into account the occasion on which it was prepared, 
and the promises which the defendant then made, it will 
appear, they plainly delivered up the Phocians to Philip and 
the Thebans, all but tying their hands behind them. Bead 
the decree. 

[Tke decree.] 

You see, men of Athengf, how full the decree is of fair and 
flattering words ; that it extends the peace with Philip to 
his descendants, and the alliance, and awards praise to Philip 
for offering to do what was just But Philip offered nothing 
at all — 60 far from offering, he says he knows not what he 
can do to oblige you : it was the defendant that spoke and 

^ '< I wash nty hands of it," aa we familiarly say. " I disclaim all 
eonnexion with ike business ; (that is) with what JSschines has been 
telling you.'' The reply of .fischines might be rendered with equal 
force, but with a turn of expression, thus — ^ Don't disclaim connexion 
now and claim it hereafter." Pabst : Ich JUr meinen Tkeil sage midi 
iog wm dtr ganzen ScuM / Hierauf «prach dieter jEschines : so/ge 
Dichjetzt nuSu las dcooon, undsiehe zu, daae Du nidU Jiemach daran 
Antheil wirst haben vxiUen, Francis, without either force or accuracy : 
** For my part I retire. Not yet, replied ^chines : do not yet retire : 
only .remember not to claim any of these rewards, when they are 
distributed." 

a Demosthenes was often joked about his water-drinking. Thus, in 
ftUnsion to the Olepsydm (as to which, see page 50, note 1), it was said, 
that other men spoke by water, but Demosthenes composed by it. 

* Philocrates had drawn it up, and then put it in the hands of the 
aasembly-clerk, to be read as his own motion before the people. Bee 
Appendix V. ' 
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promised in his name. Philocrates, seeing you jump at the 
defendant's promise/ inserts in the decree, that, unless 
Phocians did what was right and gave up the temple to 
Amphictyons, the Athenian people would send forces ag£ 
those who resisted. So, men of Athens, as you were sta; 
at home and had never been out, as the .Lacedaemoi 
seeing the artifice had withdrawn, and no other Amphictyoi 
were present besides Thessalians and Thebans, he has proposed^ 
in the blandest possible language to deliver up the temple t<M 
them, proposing (as he does) to deliver it up to the Amphio-'' 
tyons— what Amphictyons 1 for none were there but Thebans 
and Thessalians — ^not that you should convoke the Amphic^ 
tyonic body, or wait till they assembled ; not that Proxenus 
should carry succour to the Phocians, or that the Athenians 
should take the field, or anything of the kind. Philip however 
twice summoned you by letter — ^not to induce you to march, 
most assuredly : or he would never have destroyed your op- 
portunities of marching and summoned you then; he would not 
have prevented my sailing home when I desired it, or ordered 
iEschines to make statements calculated to stop your march : 
no— it was that you, under the belief that he would do all 
you desired, might vote nothing against him ; that the Pho- 
dans might not be encouraged by hopes from you to hold out 
and resist, but might in utter despair surrender themselves 
into his hands. Bead Philip's letters, and let them speak fdr 
themselves. 
Y-" [The leUers,] 

Ton see, the letters sunmion you, and verily for the first 
time : but these men — ^had there been anything honest about 
it — ought surely to have pressed for your going out,* and 
moved that Proxenus, whom they knew to be in the neigh- 
bourhood,, should immediately carry succoiu*. Yet it appearsf, 
they have done just the contrary : and no wonder. They heeded 
not his epistles, for they understood his intentions in writing 
them : those intentions they seconded and strove to forward. 

^ Pabst': der Euch durch die Beden dea uEschinea angdocki sah, 
* This tenfie is used because the decree, which Demosthenes had 
caused to be read, was before the court. Francis translates inaccurately : 
** then did .^schines write in the gentlest lang^uage in the world." The 
mover of the d^ree was not iBschines, but Philocrates. 

' More literally : '* what else should they have done but second his 
request for your march 1" &c 
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The Phocians, when they learned your views from the 
assembly,* and received this decree of Philocrates, and heard 
the defendant's report and his promises, were in every way 
'ondone. Consider only. There were some intelligent persons 
there who distrusted Philip : they were induced to put fe.ith 
in him — ^why ?— because they supposed that, if Philip de- 
ceived themJ;(^n tiffeji t i ii ( i ilT|NlJi''1 '1 a,t all events not dare 
to deceive ^^^flieni an eny ^ S *l^^t that the defendant's 
reports to yoSTW wy correct^ and destruction menaced the 
ThebJEuis, not themselves. There were others inclined to 
resist at any price : but even their zeal was slackened by the 
persuasion that Philip was on their side, and that, if they 
refused compliance, you would attack them, you from whom 
they had expected succour. Some however believed, that you 
repented having made peace with Philip : to these ♦they 
showed, that you had voted the same peace with his posterity, 
so that all hope from you must have been despaired of. 
Therefore they got all this into one decree. And here, in my 
opinion, have they done you the most grievous wrong. In 
drawing a treaty of peace with a mortal man raised to power 
by certain accidents, to have covenanted for an immortality 
of disgrace to the commonwealth ! — to have deprived her not 
merely of other things, but also of the chances of fortune ! — 
to have been so wantonly wicked as to injure not only the 
existing Athenians, but all hereafter to come in being ! ' — is 
not this most dreadful ? Never afterwards would you have 
consented to add to the treaty this clause, "and to his 

1 « They got intelligence aWut you from the proceedings in the 
assembly, which were reported to them." Others construe it differently, 
joining rb, irap* Ti/xuy with iK ttjs iKKKritrlas. Francis : ** what you had 
determined in your assembly." Pabst, to the same effect. 

> *'Selon la formule assez ordinaire,, les Ath^niens avoient ins^r^ 
dans leur trait6 de paix les mots de paix perpituel, de paix condue 
aeec eux et leur descendants, Ce n'etoit ^peu-pr^s qu'une formule ; car 
cette perp€tuite se bomoit souyent It un petit nombre d'ann6es. La 
declamation de Demosthene, quoiqu'^loquente, n*est done dans la 
jfeolite qu'une declamation."— ^ii^er. 

These observations are not quite correct. It was common enough 
among the Greeks to conclude a peace for a limited number of years; 
and when for a small tefm, it was little better than an armistice. (See 
Thucydides, v. 18, 23, 41 ; Aristophanes, Acham. 186—202, 261.) The 
aignment of Demosthenes is good, assuming ^e j^eace with Philip to 
have heen a dishonourable apd injurious one. Had the peace been satis- 
iactoiy, it could not be too firmly cemented. 
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]M)6terity," had yoa not relied on the promises announced by 
iEschines. On these the Phocians relied, and were ruined t 
for, after they had surrendered to Philip and put their cities 
into his hancbs, they met with treatment the yeiy opposite of 
what he assiuied them. 

To convince you that all has been lost in this manner 
and through these men, I will compute to you the dates of the 
seyeral transactions. Whoeyer disputes any of these par** 
ticulars, may get up and speak whilst my water is running; 
The peace was concluded on the nineteenth of Elaphebolioz^ 
and we were away to receiye the oaths three whole months; 
and during all Ihat time the Phocians were safe. We returned 
from the emhessy for the oaths on the thirteenth of the 
month Scirophorion, and Philip was by that time at Ther- 
mopylffi, and making promises to the Phocians, of whidi 
they belieyed not a single word. The proof is this; — ^they 
would not otherwise have come hereito you. The assembly, in 
which these men ruined all by their &lse and delusive state- 
ments to you, was held afterwards, on the sixteenth of Sciro* 
]phorion. .On the fifth day after that, as I reckon, intelligence 
of your proceedings reached the Phocians; for the Phoolan 
envoys were here, and it much concerned them to know what 
these men would report, and what resolution you would pas& 
I reckon then, it was on the twentieth that the Phocians 
beard of your proceedings, for that is the fifth day from thd 
sixteenth.^ Then comes the twenty-first, twenty-second, 
twenty-third: on this the convention^ took place, and it was 
all over with Phods. How does this appear 1 On the twenty- 
seventh you were assembled in Pirseus on the business of the 
arsenal, and Dercylus came from Chalcis, and reported to you 
that Philip had put everything into the hands of the Thebans ; 
and he computed it to be the fifth day from the conventioii. 
Twenty-three, twenty-four, twenty-five, twentynsix, twenty- 
seven — ^that makes it exactly the fifth. So, you see, by the 
date of their report, by the date of their motion, by all the 
dates,' are they convicted of having acted in concert with 
Philip, and assisted in the destruction of the Phocians. 

^ Beckoning inclaaiTe, according to custom. 

* Between Philip and the Phocians. See Appendix I. 

* I follow Pabst in connecting oTs with xP^voiSf not Beiske, who takes 
it neutrally. But I differ with Pabst as to vainy. He explains it, ** by 
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Again, the dreuinstance that not a city of the Phocians was 
taken by storm or blockade, but that they were utterly de- 
•Itroyed by the convention, is a decisive proof that they suffered 
because these men had persuaded them that they would b^ 
saved by Philip. For of his character they were certainly 
not ignorant. Give me the treaty of alliance with the Pho- 
dans, and the decrees^ imder which they dismantled the for- 
tifications — ^to show you in what relation you stood to them, 
md how they were treated notwithstanding through these 
aceorsed men. Bead. 

[The trefUy of alliance between the Atheniaru aJid the 
Fhocians,] 

That is what they had to expect from you — friendship, 
[alliance, succour. Now hear what treatment they got through 
tliis man who prevented your succouring them. Read. 

[The convention hetvoeen Philip and the Fhocians.l 

You hear, Athenians. A convention between Philip and 
^ttie Phocians, it says, not between the Thebans and Phocians, 
I nor Thessalians and Phocians, nor Locrians, nor any other of the 
: people present. And again it says, that the Phocians shall 
deliver up these cities to Philip ; not to the Thebans, nor the 
Thessalians, nor any other people. Why] Because this man 
reported to you that Philip had come to save the Phocians. 
To him they trusted for all; to him they looked for all ; with 
hiia they concluded peace. Now for the rest. Look what 
they trusted to, and what they got. Anything like was it 
or similar to this man's assurance? Read. 

[The decree qf the Amphictyona.] * 

Results more awful and momentous, Athenians, have 

not been wrought in Greece within our time, nor I should 

think in any time heretofore. Yet such mighty results has 

• Philip singly been able to accomplish during the existence of 

the Athenian commonwealth, whose hereditary privilege it is 

aU the circnmBtances.'' But Demosthenes is here summing up his 
ugmnent as to the dates only. See the clause just above, near the 
banning of p. S59 (orig.), Tobs xP^rovs ifwf Xoyiov/iat uaff oU iyiyv^ 

. ^ The Amphlciyonic. 
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to take the lead in Greece, and not permit any proceeding q| 
this kind. 

The ruin which has fiJlen on the poor Phocians may ba 
seen not only by these decrees, but by what has actually been 
done — a shockmg and pitiable spectacle, Athenians ! On 
our l^te journey to Delphi* we were forced to see it all — . 
houses razed to the ground, walls demolished, a country 
stripped of its adult population, a few women and little cbil^ 
dren and miserable old men. . No language can come up ta 
the wretchedness now existing there. I hear you all sayjj 
that once this people gave the opposite vote to the Thebans on 
the question of enslaving us.* How think ye then, Athe- 
nians? — could your ancestors return to life, what vote or 
judgment would they pass upon the authors of this destruc- 
tion] In my opinion, though they stoned them with their 
own hands, they would consider themselves pure. For is it 
not disgraceful — is it not, if possible, worse than disgraceful 
— that people who had then saved us, who gave the vote for 
our preservation, should have met with an opposite return 
through these men, and been suffered to incur greater mis- 
fortunes than any Greeks ever knew? Who then is the 
author of themi Who was the deceiver? JEschines — ^who 
but he? 
/ *7 For many things, men of Athens, might one felicitate 
' * Philip on his fortune, but for one thing with the greatest I 
justice — one piece of luck which (by the gods and goddesses !) i 
I don't think has fallen to any other man in our time. To I 
have taken great cities ancf subdued a large territory, these | 
and the like feats are wonderful, 1 allow, and splendid — 
how can they help being? Yet they have been achieved, it 
may be said, by many others. This however is a peculiar 
good fortune which has occurred to no other mortal — ^what? 
— ^That, when he wanted base men for his purposes, he found 
baser than he desired. Can we avoid holding such an opinion 
of these men, when felsehoods which Philip dared not utter in 
his own behalf, notwithstanding their importance to him — 

^ To the Amphictyonic meeting. 

* In the council of war, after the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
when the Thebans proposed that Athens should be razed to the ground, 
and Attica thrown into pasture. See Xenophon, Hell. ii. 2. As to tho 
phrase iprj^oy irpintOturcty, see Schomann, Be Comitiis, 104. 
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phich he neither wrote in any letter nor commissioned any 

ebassador to state — they lent themselves to for hire, and 
feived you by them ? Antipater and Parmenio, who were 
Benring a master, and not likely to encounter you afterwards, 
eontriyed not to be the instruments of your deception : yet 
tmbassadors appointed by the Athenian state, the freest in the 
world, had the hardiness to deceive you — ^you whom they 
were certain to look upon face to face, and to pass the 
remainder of their lives with, and before whom they would 
have to render an account of their conduct Could any men 
be more wicked or abandoned? 

To show that he is devoted by you to execration, that after 
BQch fiJsehoods you could not with any regard to sanctity or 
religion acquit him — ^recite the curse— read it from the law 

[The curse.y 

This imprecation, men of Athens, the crier pronounces on 
your behalf according to law in every assembly, and also 
before the council when it sits, -^schmes can't say that he 
was not well acquainted with it : for, as your clerk and servant 
to the council, he himself dictated this law to the crier. 
Would it not be a strange and monstrous proceeding, if what 
you enjoin, or rather request the gods to do in your behalf 
you should fell to do yoiiselves when it is in your power to- 
^y, and acquit a man whom you implore the gods to extir- 
pate with his house and &mily 1 Don't think of such a thing. 
When a man escapes you, leave the gods to punish him : 
when you catch him yourselves, trouble them about him 
no more. 

So far will he carry his impudence and audacity, I am told, 
that, leaving the jBacts of the case, his reports, his promises, his 
inipostures upon the state, as if he were tried before some 
other people, and not before you who know it all, he will ac- 
cuse fiiBt the Lacedaemonians, then the Phocians, then Hege- 
»ppu8. But this is mockery, or rather abominable effrontery. 
For, whatever he may say now about the Phocians* or the 
I^acedsemonians or Hegesippus — ^that they would riot receive 
Planus, that they are guilty of impiety, or anything else 
^gwnst them — surely it Imd all taken place before these am- 
wssadors returned, and was no obstacle to the Phocians being 
1 See page 102, note 2. 
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saved, as is said — by vhomf — ^by .£schiiies the defendant 
himself For he did not then report, that but for the Laoej 
dnmonians, or but for their not receiving Proxenus, or but foi| 
Hegesippus, or but for this thing and the other, the Phociaoi 
would have been saved — No : he passed over all that, and salj 
expressly that he had prevailed on PMlip to save the Phociaiid 
to repeople BoBotia, to arrange things to your ad^tage d 
that it would all be accomplished in two or three days, an^ 
on that account the Thebans had set a price upon his headi 
Therefore, if he talks about what the Laoedeomonians or wha^ 
the Phocians had done before he made these reports, don1| 
listen to him nor hear a word ; and don't suffctr him to mako^ 
charges of immorality against the Phocians. It was not fern 
their merit that you rescued the Laoedsemonians formerly, o^ 
these accursed Euboeans, or many others, but because thei^ 
safety was for the interest of the commonwealth, as that of thai 
PhocUms was lately. And what &ult did the Phocians or the 
Lacedaemonians or yourselves or any other people commit 
after this man's statements^ to cause the miscarriage of what 
he then UAd you 1 Ask him this : he won't be able to explaioy 
There have been but five days in which he made his £als^ 
report, you believed him, the Phocians got the news, yielded 
themselves up, and perished. From this, I imagine, it appears 
clearly, that the whole fraud and artifice was contrived for the 
purpose of destroying the Phocian& For in the interval after 
the peace, while Philip was unable to march, but was lyialrin g 
preparations, he sent for the Lacedaemonians, and promised to ^ 
do everything for them, that the Phocians mi^t not get 
them for auxiliaries through you. But when he arrived at 
Thermopylae, and the Lacedaemonians perceiving the. snare 
withdrew, he then put this man forward^ to deceive you; for he 

^ P&bst : Evck JSinfiuaa auf die dartigen Angdegenheiten zu ver- 
achaffen. Auger : ** a youa rendre xnaltres des affitires." 

' Keiske in his Index gives the following explanation of the jrerb 
TpoKoBihnu: "aiiquefin prsemitiere, snmmittere, sabomare, qm ante 
tnnm adventum omnia quae tn parata velis pnBparet atqne inatmat; 
ut si tu exempli causa fratrem in pnteum demittas explorandi aul 
elimandi ergo, antequam tute temet eo demittaa. Tovroy irpoicoO^iccjf 
4jj(ixwar^v O/ios, periculum facturum, possitne Philippns vobis imponere.* 
Pahit renders it : sandie er dieaen Mensoken tneiler voran, um Endk 
liaHg zu betrUgen, Francis : ** he secretly employed .^schines t« 
deceiye you." 
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bred, if you diacoTered that he was acting for the Thebans, 
b mig^t get into war and delay and embarrassment, by the 
(hocians defending themselves and your assisting them, and 
ie wished rather to complete his conquest without a stru^le; 
ririch indeed has been the case. Don't then, because Philip 
koeiyed the Lacedeemonians and the Phocians also, let this 
Dili escape punishment for his deception of you. That would 
■rdly be just. 

If, to compensate for the Phocians and Thermopyka and 
he rest of our losses, he alleges that the Chersonese is pre- 
BTved to us, by heavens ! men of the jury, don't admit the 
xcQse; don't endure that, in addition to iJie injuries whidii 
fOQ have sustained by the embassy, he should by his defence 
tBt reproach upon the state, as if you made a reservation for 
ttftain of your own possessions, while you sacrificed the wel- 
we of your allies. You did no such thing: for, after the peace 
ros made and the Chersonese was in security, the Phocians 
v^% safe during the four ensuing months, and the Msehoodg 
rf this man afteirwards, by imposing on ; 
Beadea, you will find the Chersonese is , 
lihan it was then. For let me ask, would i 
pomsh Philip for attacking it before he had snatched any of 

' ** Si qnid cemo, argnmentnm hoc, cui tantnm tribuit Demosthenes, 
P^nun ant nil Talet. Ilcqais enim non yidet in arcanis Philippo cum 
uheniensibas eondietis, quae non fuerantpublicata, hoc fuisse, ut Ath^ 
uenies pro Cherrhoneso Phocidem Philippo pennitterent 1 Et renun- 
^o legationia falsa ab ^schine ad populum Atheniensem potuenint 
JM merae pwestigiae ad oculos Graeciae occaecandos et invidiam ab 
^taeniensibns avertendam commissad erga socios proditionis. Tales 
jBuni agantur inter optimates. Qnae intra sipariom fiunt, mnltnm ab 
« «jei8a sunt, quae fori8."--iffisifce. 

* Non cogitavit Beiskias Athenienalum illis temporibus publice, hoc 
^ in concionibus, talia transigentium esse non potuisse arcana ttoKi" 
**W'a. *Qnidqnid igitur hoc in negotio frandis fait, commissum est 
s Pailippo, non eonsdiB Atheniensibos, sed panriis rotf impcarpt^fittS^ 

Beiske waa undoubtedly quite mistaken in his view of this transae- 
JJJ^ There is not the slightest evidence of any instructions having 
^n given by the Athenians to their ministers, to effect a peace with 
*whp by which their allies were intentionally swrificed. They acted 
iWMiahly indeed and weakly, in suffering themselves to be deceived, 
*wiiot seeing their real interests; and it is true also that they were 
TOudiced in some degree by the forms of their political government, 
^y wason of which their ambassadors were not sufficiently checked by 
• wgojOTO execative power. 
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these advantages from us, or is it easier now ? I imagine il 
was much easier before. What sort of preservation then is 
it for the Chersonese, when he that would violate it is released 
from fear and danger ? 

I understand however, that he intends to say something of 
this kind — ^that he wonders how it is Demosthenes acciLses 
him, and not any of the Phocians. It is better you should 
hear the explanation from me beforehand. Among the ex- 
patriated Phocians, the best and most respectable being in 
exile and consequent distress keep themselves quiet, and 
none of them would like^to incur private hostility" on account 
of the public misfortunes ; while those who would do any- 
thing for money can find no one to give it them. I certainly 
tvould not have feed any of them, to stand up for me here and 
cry out what they had suffered : for the truth and the facts 
cry out of themselves. As to the Phocian commonalty, they 
are in such a wretched and deplorable condition, that they 
have no thought of being prosecutors at Athenian audits, but 
are every one of them slaves, frightened to death at the 
Thebans and the mercenaries of Philip, whom they are forced' 
to maintain, scattered themselves over villages, and deprived 
of their arms. Don't allow him then to use that argument, 
but make him show that the Phocians have not been ruined, 
or that he never ' promised that Philip would save thenu 
These are the questions at the account of an embassy — What 
has been negotiated? what was your report ? If true, take I 
your acquittal; if false, pay thq penalty. What matters it 
whether the Phocians are present or not ] They are in such a i 
plight, I &ncy — and you did your best to bring them into i 
it — they can neither help their friends nor punish their I 
enemies. 

But besides the general discredit and disgrace which theso 
proceedings are attended with, it is easy to show that serious 
perils consequently menace the state. For which of you is 
ignorant that by the Phocian war, and the Phocians being 
masters of Thermopylae, we were out of all apprehension from 
the Thebans ; never could they or Philip make their way to 
Peloponnesus, nor to Eubooa, nor Attica? This security, 
which place and circumstances guarai^teed to the common- 
wealth, you, trusting to the falsehoods and artifices.of these 
men, abandoned : fortified though it was by arms, by couj* 
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itinued war, by great cities of an allied people, and by an ex- 
tensiTe territory, you suffered it to be overthrown.* And your 
former expedition to Thermopylfie has become fruitless, which 
cost you more than two hundred talents, reckoning the pri- 
Tate expenses of those who served, ^our hopes about the 
Thebans ai'e fruitless also. But what, among many shameful 
services which this man has performed for Philip, involves 
really the most contemptuous treatment of the common- 
wealth, and all of you, I beg you to hear — it is this : that 
Philip having determined from the beginning to do all that he 
has done for the Thebans, iEschines, by reporting the con- 
trary, and making it manifest that you "w^re against what he 
did, has increased your enmity with the Thebans and their 
friendliness to Philip. How coidd a man have treated you 
more contumeliously ? ^,0 

Take and read the decree of Diophantus, and that of Callis- ^ ^"^ 
thenes, to show you that when you performed your duties, 
you were recompensed with thanksgivings and praise both at 
Athens and elsewhere, but after you had been deluded by 
these men, you brought in your women and children from the 
country, and decreed to peifot-m the Heraclean sacrifice withia 
the city in time of peace : which makes me wonder whether 
you will let off with impunity a man who caused even the 
gods to be deprived <5f their customary worship. Read the 
decree. 

[Tke decree,'] 

Thus worthily of your conduct, Athenians, you voted 
then. Now read the next. 

[The decree."] q 

Such was the vote you then passed through the conduct of ^ 
these men ; though it was not with such prospects that you 

' The emendation of Beiske, who for koI x<^P? itoAA^ substltuies 
Xa»pay TToWiiv, has met the approval of some critics, and among 
others, of Pabst,' who thas renders the passage : und ein durch Waffen 
und fortdauernden Krieg gesdtutztes Land, was mit bedeutmden 
Stadien und verbUndeten Bewohnern hevdlkert, vnd von ansenfUidiem 
Umfange war, hdbt Irh ruhig, ohne es zu hindem, verJieeren laasen, 
I agree with Schaefer, that it is much better to preserve the old reading 
and understand i<r^\uav asthe subject of the whole sentence.^ The 
metaphor, he observes, is by no means harsh, but suitable to the dignity 
of the argument And he refers to the famous passage rdy tk rcix^^'f^y 
r«Cror, k. r. A., (p. 325 Orig. and p. 108 in this volume). 

VOL. II. L 
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either originally concluded peace and alliance, or ^ere affcer- 
-wards persuaded to insert the clause, '^ and to his posterity,'* 
but under the belief that through these men yotk would get 
xnarrellous benefits. You all know how often afterwards you 
were alarmed by hearing of Philip's army and mercenaries in 
the neighbourhood of Porthmus or Megara.^ Therefore, thou^ 
he may not yet have invaded Attic ground, it is not that you 
must look at, nor relax in your vigilance: you must see 
whether he has through these men got the opportunity of 
doing it when he pleases; this peril you must keep in view, 
and ahhor and punish the guilty person who has furnished 
him with such opportunity. 

I know indeed tJmt ^schines wHl avoid all discussion of the 
charges against him; that, seeking to withdraw you as &r as 
possible from the facts, he will rehearse what mighty blessings 
accrue to mankind from peace, and, on the other hand, what 
evils from war ; in short, he will pronounce a panegyric on 
peace, and take up that line of defence. Yet even these are so 
miany arguments to convict him. For if the cause of bless- 
ings to others has been the cause of so many troubles and 
fluch confusion to us, what else can one suppose, but that by 
taking bribes these men have spoiled a thing in its own 
nature excellent ? 

Oh, but — he may say perhaps — have you not preserved, 
and won't you preserve through the peace three hundred 
^fieys, with stores for them and money ? — In regard to this 
you must understand, that Philip's resources likewise have 
been largely augmented through the peace, in supplies of 
arms, in territory, in revenues, of which he has gained an 
Abundance. True, some have come in to us also. But that 
establishment of power and alliances, through which people 
hold their good things either for themselves or their supe- 
riors^ — ours has been sold by these men, and gone to ruin ' 

» See voL L pp. 119, 128. 

^ Sehaefer explains it: " Potentioribw, nbi aut unus regnat, ant 
oligarehis civitas Bubjecta est." Pabst renders it thus : durch wddten 
einst AUe, theUa fur eich, theilafiir einen macfUigem Stoat, OiUer tmd 
VortkeaJte gewonnen hahen. And with this latter interpretation I agree. 
Thus the whole Athenian empire is that establishment of power and 
alliances, Moroo'icctf^ lepayfidruv tceti ffvfifuLx^yf through which the licm- 
nians, Imbrians, and other subjeet people, hold what they have, (their 
country, their harbours, their revenues, &c.) partly for themselves. 
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and deeay ;^ his hatli become formidable and mightier by &r. 
It is uot just, that Philip should through these men have 
augmented both his alliances and his reyemies, while what 
A^ns must naturally have gained by the peace they set off 
against what was BcAd by themselves. The one has not come 
to us in exchange for the other — ^very far from it : one we 
ihoold equally have had, and the other in addition, but for 
these men. 

Speaking generally^ men of Athens, I presume you will ['~> 
agree, that on the one hand, however many and grievous ' 
Ittve been the misfortunes of the commonwealth, if iSschines 
be not to blame for any, your resentment ought not to fall upon 
him; and, on the other hand, if any advantages have been 
achieved through others, they ought not to save him. Con- 
sider what the defendant has been the cause of; look favour- 
ably on him, if fevour he deserves, but with anger, if he has 
done aught to excite it. How will you ascertain the truth of 
the matter ? In this way — ^you must not let Km confound 
all things together — the misdeeds of the generals, the war 
with Philip, the blessings of peace — ^but you must consider 
each point by itself. For example— Was Philip at war with 
Tial He was. Does any man complain of iEschines on that 
account? Would any man wish to arraign him for the 
transactions of the War ? No man. Well then ; upon those 
points he is acquitted, and has no need to say anything : for 
it is a defendant's business to produce witnesses and proofs 
upon the matters in issue, not to mystify the court by pleading 

partly for the Atheniaas, who are at the head of the empire. The power 
of the general confederacy supports every constituent part of it. 

^ On the expression, &r6?iwK€ koI ydyovtv d<rd€v^s, Schaefer observes : 
*Gra?ius prsBcedit, sequitur levins. Sic passim Orator. *Arr<&\\ve koI 
iKvtMtwero, p. 119. *Aw6?w\9 jco) ycp^xey^ p. 121. 'AiroAvXe ita\ 8i^ 
JAd^cu, p. 372. Qualia non mirer si nostris Technicis param probentnr. 
Sed Critici caveant^ ne hsec similiaque transponendo comunpant : nam 
8tot long^ sanissima.'' 

8ee my observations about Anti-climazes, p. IS, m% In the ancient 
'Writings, both Greek and Boman, the weaker word or clause often 
follows to explain or qualify the preceding. Oompare Virgil, Mneid. 

Moriamar et in media arma mamns ; 
«id^eidVII. 50,— 

Plllus huic feto DivAm prolesque virilis 
Nulla fuit, primd^ue oriens erepta juventft est 
l2 
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what no one disputes. Mind then, that you saj nothing 
about the war ; for no one charges you with anything con- 
cerning it. Afterwards certain persons advised us to make 
peace ; we followed their advice ; we sent ambassadors ; they 
brought people to Athens to conclude peace. Here again, 
does any one blame -^Ischines for this 1 No one. Does any 
man say that he introduced the question of peace, or is guilty 
of crime for having brought people here to conclude it ] No 
man. No more should he say anything about the fact of our 
concluding peace : for he is not chargeable with it 

What then do you say, mani — suppose I were asked— 
from what point do you commence your accusation 1 From 
this, men of Athens — ^when, at the time you were deliberating, 
not whether you should make peace or no, (for that had 
already been, resolved upon,) but what sort of a peace you 
should have, he opposed the men who offered honest advice, 
and supported the mover of a corrupt resolution, himself 
being bribed ; and afterwards, on being chosen to receive the 
oaths, he entirely neglected your instructions, destroyed those 
allies who had cfome safe through the whole war, and told 
such huge falsehoods as no mortal ever did either before or 
after. At first indeed, until Philip got leave to negotiate for 
peace, Ctesiphon and Aristodemus commenced the beginning 
of the plot ; but when things were ripe for execution, they 
handed it over to Philocrates and the defendant, who took up 
the matter and ruined everything. Now that he must render 
an account of what has been done, and stand his trial for it, 
the defend^t, I imagine, like a rascally and abominable 
clerk ^ as he is, will plead his defence as if he were tried for 
the peace — not that he may render an account of more than 
he is accused of; that were madness — but he sees, that in his 
own conduct there is nothing good and everything criminal, 
while a defence of peace, if it have nothing else about it, has 
in name at least a show of humanity. I fear indeed, 

^ In Bekker's edition ital stands before ypofiftarthsj which appears to 
be thrown in as an additional term of reproach. And so Beiske under- 
stands it: "erat convicinm nsnipatnm pro nomine Yili8sim& stiipe, 
qusestiis sordid!, versnto, impnro, scelerato, andaci." Schaefer dissents 
from this view, and expunges kbU, Demosthenes does often refer to the 
early occupation of .£ftchines, but rather contemptuously than by way- 
of strong reproach. Where he means the latter, he adds an epithet, as 
tktepos ypainiatf^s. See page 80, note 2. 
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Athenians, I fear, that withoat knowing it, like persons who 
borrow money, we are enjoying the peace at a high rate : for 
these men betrayed what constituted its strength and security, 
the Phocians and Thermopylee. However, it was not through 
the defendant we originally made it : for what I am about to 
say is strange, yet perfectly true — ^if any one is really glad of 
the peace, let him thank the generals for it, whom aU accuse. 
Had they carried on the war as you desired, the very name of 
peace would have been intolerable to you. Peace therefore 
is owing to them : perilous and unstable and insecure has it 
become through these men having taken bribes. Bar him 
then, bar him from any argument in &vour of peace, and put 
him to his defence for what he has done. For iEschines is 
not tried for the peace; no: the peace is discredited through 
.Slschines. Here is the proof— if the peace had been con- 
cluded without any deception being afterwards practised on 
you, or any of your allies being ruined, what mortal would 
the peace have aggrieved, independently of its being dis- 
honourable 1 Of this indeed the defendant was in part the 
cause, by supporting Philocrates : nothing fatal however 
would have taken place. Now, I conceive, he is answerable 
for a great deal. 

That these men have shamefully and basely wrought all 
this ruin and mischief, I suppose you are all satisfied. I 
however, men of the jury, am so far from entering upon these 
questions in a vexatious spirit, or wishing you to do so, that 
^ it has all been brought about through thoughtlessness or 
good nature or any kmd of ignorance, I acquit uEschines 
myself and I advise you also. Though indeed none of these 
excuses is constitutional or just, for no one is required or 
compelled by you to perform public business ; but when a 
man has persuaded himself of his ability and applies for it, 
you, acting the part of worthy and benevolent people, receive 
him with fiivour and without envy j you elect him, and put 
your afi&irs into his hands. Then if a man be successful, he 
will be honoured and have an advantage over the bulk of the 
{«ople in this respect ; if he fails, shall he set up- excuses and 
•pologies ? That would not be fiiir. It would be no satis- 
fcction to our ruined allies or to their wives or children or 
RQy other parties, that my incapacity (not to say the 
defendant's) had brought such misfortune upon them — far 
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from it indeed. However, you may forgiye ^ichineB ihet» 
dreadful and monstrous tblngSy if it appears that he has 
damaged the cause through stupidity ot any kind of 
ignorance : but if he has done it from a base motive, having 
received money and presents, and if he is dearly convicted Jbgr 
the &ct8 themselves^ put him to death if it be pos^lo, or i£ 
that cannot be, make him a living exsimide to others. ISow 
consider an your minds, bow convincing the {uroof of his 
guilt will be. 

I presume that iBechines the de£»idant must have addressed 
those speeches to you, those about the Fhocians and Thessgim 
and Euboaa, (supposing he wsa not from a cofrupt motive 
intentionally playing &lse,) from one of two causes ; either 
because he had heard Philip expresdy {HV>mise to e£feet aad 
do the things in question, or else because he was charmed 
and beguiled by Philip's general liberality, and therefore 
expected those things from him also. There is no othm: 
alternative. Now in either of these cases he ought beyond 
all other men to detest Philip. Why 1 Because, so &r as it 
depended on Philip, he has su£Eered the utmost indignity and 
disgrace. He has deceived yon ; he has become in&mous; 
he is judged to be a lost man, if he had his desarts.^ Had 
due proceedings been taken, he would have been impeached 
long ago ; but now through your simplicity and good nature 
he attends his audit, and chooses his time for it. Is there 
one of you who has heard the voice of iEschines accosing 
Philip ? — who has seen him pressing any charge cv speaking 
to the point ? No one. Every Athenian is more ready to 
accuse Philip*~any indeed that you like — ^though none <^ 
them assuredly has sustained any personal injury. I should 
have expected language like this from him, if he had not sold 
hhnself — *' Men of Athens, deal with me as you please : I 
believed, I was deluded, I was in error, I confess it : but 
beware of the man, Athenians : he* is not to be trusted^ be is 
a juggler, a vilain. See you not how he has treated me ? how he 
has caj oled me ? " I hear no language of this kind, nor do you. 
Why? Because he was not cajoled or deceived, but had 
hired himself and taken money when he made those state- 
ments, and betrayed you to Philip, and has been a good, true 

^ Aoeordiag to Bekker's reading, 9utai«s. Bat I rather incline io 
diKMoSf with Wolf and Sohaefer. y. 
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and fidtbiol hireling to him, but a traitorous ambassador and 
citizen to you, deserving to perish not once but three times 
over. 

Nor is this the only proof that he was bribed to make aU \(l 
those statements. There came to you lately some envoys 
from Thessaiy, and some of Philip's with them, requiring you 
to acknowledge Philip as an Amphictyon. Now of all men 
who was most especially bound to oppose themi iBschines 
here. Why? Because his reports to you were contradicted 
by Philip's acts. This man said that he would fortify Thespias 
and Platsea, and not destroy the Phocians, but himible the 
insolence of the Thebans : whereas Philip has made the 
Thebans greater than they should be, the Phocians he has 
utterly destroyed; and instead of fortifying Thespise and 
Platsea, he haiB reduced Orchomenus and Coronea also to 
alarery. How could any things, be more contrary to one 
another? Yet he opposed them *not ; he never opened his 
mouth or uttered a word against them. And this, bad as it 
is^ is not the worst : — he spoke on their side, he and no other 
person in the state. Even the profligate Philocrates ventured 
not to do this; jSlschines, the man before you, did : and when 
you clamoured and refused to hear him, he came down from 
the platform, and said, showing himself off to Philip's ambas- 
sadors who were present — "There were many to clamour, but 
lew to fight when it was needful :" this you surely remember 
— ^he himself doubtless being a wonderfid soldier, Jupiter ! 

Yet more— if we were unable to show that any of the jllf 
ambassadors had got anything, and it was not plain enough 
for aU men to see, we must have resorted to question by 
torture ^ and the like. But if Philocrates not only conEessed 
his gains frequently in your assembler, \>yit even displayed . 
them before you, selling wheat^ .^u|l(^^[^ hous^ ^df cls^ri^f 
^ Thfs refers to the practice, coihinoii not oofy iti>brfiBiiial irat also 
jfa^^irilr'procecfchngs aif At^ilB^t^^i&lttdiiM^ vtaves by torture. The 
. ptttieB to ^a' cause were at libtii^ dkls^Aid give lip their own slaves to 
be examined in this way, dr tod^niaiKl those *of the adversaiy; and 
though it was not compulsory to |^fe np a slare, the refusal might be 
attributed to fear of the truth coming out No slave was admissible 
as a witness, except on this condition ; such was the degraded state to 
which men were reduced by servitude in Greece. On the other hand, 
it waa not lawful to apply the torture to fireemen, except under extra- 
ordina^;t4gm»ujiiBtaiiee% when the necessitiea of the commonwealth 
required it. « 
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that he would make his journey/ whether you elected him or 
not, importing timher, changing gold openly at the banks ; 
he surely cannot deny that he has had money, he that him^ 
self makes a confession and display of it. Then is there any 
man so senselelss or in&tuate, that, to procure money for 
Philocrates, and bring discredit and danger upon himself 
when he might appear in the ranks of the innocent, he would- 
rather be at enmity with them, and side with Philocrates to 
be prosecuted ) There is no such man, I believe. All these, 
if you examine them rightly, Athenians, you will find to be 
clear and ample proofs that .^chines has taken bribes. 

A thing which has last occurred, but is as good a proof as 
any that he has sold himself to Philip, I beg you to consider. 
You know of course, that when Hyperides lately impeached 
Philocrates, I came forward and said, I was dissatisfied with 
one point in the impeachment, if it alleged that Philocrates 
had alone been guilty of so many grave misdemeanors, and 
the other nine ambassadors were entirely innocent. And I 
declared it was not so ; for he by himself would have been of 
no account, if he had not had some of these men to cooperate 
with him. ^' However," said I, " that I may neither acquit 
nor accuse any man, but that facts themselves may discover 
the guilty, and clear those who are not implicated, let any 
^ man that pleases get up and declare before you, that he has j 
no concern in the acts of Philocrates, and approves them not. ' 
And whoever does so, I will acquit him," I said. This you j 
remepiber, I suppose. Well : no one came forward or showed 
himself And the rest have each an excuse : one was not I 
accountable ,; one perhaps was not present ; another had a 
son-in-law yonder.^ The defendant however has no such 

^ /. e, to Macedonia. When Philocrates said this does not appear. 
In the construction I follow Auger and Pabst. But Francis connects 
^vXiryvp with fiaSit7ff9au 

Philip had abundance of timber in the Macedonian forests, of which 
he made presents to his friends at Athens and elsewhere. Compare the 
passages which follow in this oration, pp. 386, 426. 

s This, according to Ulpian, is a piece of bitter irony against Phiy- 
non, who is accused by Demosthenes of prostituting his own son to the 
king of Macedon. Taylor, Reiske, Francis, and Pabst adopt Ulpian's 
interpretation. Others read iKttvos, meaning Philocrates. Schaefer 
thinks that the supposed reflection upon Phrynon would be beneath 
the dignity of an orator. The chaige itself is distinctly made at page 
412, (Orig.) 
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reason. So completely ha^'lhe sold himself, and not only t;^«JkV 
leoeiyed wages for past senooes, but makes it plain that here- ^^ 
after, should he now get off, he will help Philip against you, 
that, to avoid letting fidl even a word in opposition to Philip, 
he accepts not even acquittal when we offer it, but chooses to 
incur infamy, prosecution, any kind of indignity at Athens, 
rather than do anything to give Philip displeasure. 

But what is this connexion, this over-anxiety for Philo- 1/4 
crates] Had he done ever such great things, and got eyery I 
advantage by his diplomacy, yet, if he confessed having made 
money by it, as he does confess, this is the very thing ^ from 
which an incorrupt ambassador should have kept himself 
aloof and clear, and protested against it for his own part. 
iEschines however has not done so. Are not these facts 
plain, men of Athens 1 Don't they cry aloud, that Machines 
has taken bribes and is a scoundrel systematicaUy for lucre's 
sake, not in thoughtlessness, nor in ignorance^ nor by reason 
of &ilures1 

And what witness proves that I have taken bribes I—says 
he. This is his grand point — The fiicts, ^schines, which are 
I the surest of all things; and it is impossible to charge or 
'allege, that they are what they are in obedience or out of 
&vour to any person. No: just what your treason and ^^^ 
mischief has made them, they on examination appear to bo^^^^^^^ 
Bat in addition to the facts, you shall bear testimony against 
yourself immediately. Come, stand up and answer me.* 
You can't urge that from inexperience you have nothing to 
say. You that conduct new prosecutions, like new dramas, 
and win them without witnesses even, in the division of 
a day, you must surely be a prodigy of an orator.* 

^ That is, the money-making, as I understand it. Bat Schaefer refers 
it to the connexion vith Philocrates, riiv Koivtaviav Koi rfju iroA\i)v irp^ 
rouar 6rip ^tkoKpdrovs. 

* The question does not follow, probably because .^schines did not 
ftep forward to intimate that he was ready to answer questions. 

', " He alludes to the extraordinary prosecution of Timarchus, un- 
BDpported by eyidence, and founded only upon general reports of the 
imparity of his life. He alludes also to the theatrical profession of 
Chines, who treated such prosecutions as if they were only dramatic 
performances* but in which however he is allowed to have performed 
a principal character, and to have appeared a veiy powerful orator.**— 
Francis, 

Taylor supposes naiyovs to refer to the first appearance of .^chines as 
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Many dreadful tiiiogB faatj;^ ^^schineB the defendant p^pa^: 
tiated, inyolving a hi^ degree of baseness, as I think yoi 
mQ agree ; yet there is nothing in my judgment so dreadfi^ 
as what I am about to mention ; nothing that will so -jpal* 
pably conTict him of having taken bribes and sold eT«zy* 
thing. 

When you were for the third time s^ain despatching envoys 
to Philip, under those great and splendid expectations which 
the defendant had held out, you elected him and me and most 
of the others the same as before. I came forward directly and 
excused mysel^^ and when certain persons clamoured and 
called on me to ^ I declared I would not leave Athens : the 
defendant had Uien been elected. After the assembly bad 
broken up, these men met and consulted whom they shoidd 

proflecutor in a c<mrt of justice ; but it refers rather to the novelty of 
the proceeding itself, as Frands understands it. The credit due to 
iBschlnes was enhanced by the circumstance that he had a very limited 
time allowed him to plead in. This may have been for the reason 
assigned by Beiske, that the causes for that day were so numerous, they 
were obliged to circumscribe the time for eacL Or perhaps the time 
idlowed for that species of trial (tIz. a ^oKtfjuurU) was shorter than for 
ordinary causes. Harpocration explains ^lOfAMfurfmn^mfi iifA^pa by stating, 
that the whole time for a cause was divided by the Clepsydra into thrw 
portions,— one for each of the parties, and one for the jury. Whether 
Buch explanation suits this passage may be doubtful. Demosthenes 
seems rather to speak of something out of the common course, or there i 
would be no point in the words ir^s 8. r. ^ 'I understand TTfids in the 
■ense of " against," the limitation of time being an adverse circum- ' 
stance against which the orator had to contend : so we say, ** to speak 
against time." Francis takes these words in quite a different sense. 
His verson is: ''which were of such importance as to demand a 
particular day for their determination." Pabst : in abgemeaatnen 
Tagestunden, 

Auger translates the whole passage as follows : '' Puisque dans un 
temps limits vous plaidez des causes toutes neuves avec Tart d'un 
poete qui compose un drame, et que vous les gagnez sans le secours 
des temoins; peut-on douter un moment de la subtilit^ de votre 
eloquence % " 

As to the Clepsydra^ see p. 59, note 1. And as to wdyli^iyos, see p. 90, 
note 2. 

1 Literally: •'excused myself on oa<ii— swore off." As Fxancis h»A 
it : " declared upon oath I could not. accept the employment" A man 
desirous of excusing himself from such an appointment as the one in 
question was obliged to assign some reason for it, as illness or the like, 
and to put in an affidavit stating such reason. The affidavit was called 
i^aafioffia, and was recorded. It would appear from this passage, that 
idmofit any formal excuse was admitted. 
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ijeftve bdbiikd : for, while tilings were yet iu sospenBe, and the 
pto'e wflfi usisertain, eon&r^iees and dificussions of all kinds 
mok place in the market; they feared therefore that an extra- 
^K<dioAry assembly^ might be convened on a sudden, Ihat you 
lli»^t hear the truth from me, and pass some proper resolu- 
HffDA in flBkYour of the Phociajos, and so things would slip out 
«f Philip's hands. Indeed, had you but voted and shown them 
a glimpse of hope, they would have been saved. For impos- 
ijble, impoanble was it £9r Philip to romain^ if you had not 
Aemi tricked; as there waa neither any grain in the country, 
lit not having been sown on account of the war, nor could 
my grain be brought while your galleys were there and com- 
istoded the sea ; and the Phocian cities were numerous and 
Isrd to take, eioept by a long siege; for if he took a city in 
1^ day, they are twenty-two in number. For all these reasonjs^ « 
ihat you might not change the course into which you had 
lieen entrapped, they left .^Ischines at home* Well, but to 
iKCUse himself without some ground was dangerous, and 
Jfcaoght with suspicion. — ^' What say you ? aren't you goin^ 
jilfter these mighty advantages of your own announcing, and 
aren't you be on the embassy!" — Still it was necessary to 
itay. How to act theni — He pretends to be ill, and his 
broths, taking Fzecestus the physician and going to the 
iouncil, made affidavit of the defendant's illness, and was 
ilf appointed. Five or six days after, when the Phocians 
been destroyed, and this man's hire had come to an end 
:e anything else, and Dercylus had returned from Chalcis, 
id reported to you, in assembly at Piraeus, that the Phocians 
destroyed, and you, men of Athens, naturally on re- 
iving that intelligence were smitt^i with compassion . for 
and terror on your own account, and passed a vote to 
g in your women and children from the Country, and to 
the garrisons and fortify Piraeus, and o&r the Heraclean 
Sacrifice within the city, — ^in this state of things, when the 
•ommonwealdi was in the midst of such confusion and alarm^ 
Ibis clever and powerful and loud-voiced orator, without any 
^^pointment by the council or the people, went off as ambas- 
iftdor to the author of all the mischief, taking into account 
neither the illness on which he grounded his excuse, nor the 
&ct that another ambassador had been chosen in his stead, 
^ ^ee Appendix Y. 
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nor that the law provides the penalty of death for such coiij 
duct, nor how monstrous it was, after reporting that a pri<4| 
had been set upon his head in Thebes, when the Thebans bal 
in addition to the lordship of all Boeotia become masters ak| 
of the Phocian territory, to take a journey then to the healf^ 
of Thebes and the Theban camp : so insane was he, so intent 
upon his pelf and reward, that in defiance and despite of alt 
these considerations he took himself off. 

Such is the character of this proceeding : but what he 
on his arriyal there is &r more shocking. For when all 
you here, and the Athenians in general, considered the ^ 
Phocians so shamefully and cruelly treated, that you woi 
not send either members ^ of the council or the judges 
represent you at the Pythian games, but abstained from y< 
customary deputation to the festiiraJ, uEschines went to tl 
sacrifice which Philip and the Thebans offered in honour 
their success and conquest, and was feasted, and joined in 
libations and prayers which Philip offered up in thanki^ 
for the lost fortresses and territory and troops of your alli< 
and donned the garland and sang the peean in company wil 
Philip, and pledged to him the cup of friendship. 
j^ Nor is it possible that I should state the matter thus, ani 
Tthe defendant otherwise. With respect to .the affidavit, ther 
is an entry in your public register in the temple of Ojbek 
which is given in chai^ to the superintendent, and a decrel 
has been specially drawn concerning that name.* With reaped 

' The Athenians, as well as all the other people who belonged to tli 
Hellenic community, sent deputies regularly to the great periodica 
festivals — ^the Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. These d^ 
ties represented the state, and it would appear that certain memben « 
the council, and of the six junior archons, (whom I call in my traoalt 
tion the judges,) or at least persons chosen from one or the other oJ 
these bodies, formed part of the deputation. They were called Bcw^l 
which name signifies simply " spectators," derived from e4ay a apectadtA 
unless we adopt the explanation of Pollux, who derives it from e^ 
and ApOf as if it properly designated parties concerned in some diviaej 
service or ceremony. The common uses of the. word enapuv and itfj 
derivatives perhaps favour the former derivatiou, though it is true thsft^ 
the spectacles to which these deputies were sent to attend partook alwajt 
of a religious character ; and persons despatched on more purely reli>| 
gious missions — as to consult an oracle, or the like — received the same 
appellation. For further information, see the Archaeological Dictionaiyi 
title Theori. Pabst translates the word, Festgesandte. 

* A decree (probably of the council) was drawn up, ordering the name 
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io his doings yonder^ there will be evidence against him by 
^ colleagues and persons present, who told the particulars 
io me ; for I did not go with them on the embassy, but 
ixciised myself. Now read me the decree and the register, 
ind call the witnesses. 

[The Decree. The Pvblic Register. The WUne8ses.'\ 

What prayer do you suppose Philip offered to the gods 
jiien he poured his libation? What do you suppose the 
rhebans 1 Did they not pray for might and victory in battle 
prthem and their allies; the contrary for the allies of the 
pocians % Well then ; ^schines joined in that prayer, and 
poked a curse upon his country, which you ought now to 
||ake recoil upon his head. 

I He departed therefore in violation df the law, which makes 
ach an act punishable with death : on his arrival, it has been 
* own, he did what he deserves to die for a second time : and 
i former acts and measures in this behalf^ as ambassador 
[ justify his execution. Consider then what penalty there 
I be of severity enough to be deemed adequate to all his 
primes. For would it not be shameful, Athenians, that 
^a and the whole people should publicly condemn oil the 
consequent upon the peace, and refuse to take 
part in Amphictyonic business, and regard Philip with 
pleasure and distrust, because the proceedings are impious 
1 shocking, opposed at the same time to your interests and 
) justice; yet, when you have come into court to adjudicate 
I the audit of these matters, a sworn jury on behalf of the 
bnanonwealth, you should acquit the author of all the 
^hief, whom you have caught in the very act when his 
|Qilt was complete % And which of your fellow-citizens, or 

IJEschines to be expunged from the list of ambassadors, and that of 

6 brother to be substituted. 

* Tirip rolnwf. " Dubinm est, ad quos referatnr, Philippnmne et 
Hiebanos, pro his, an ad Athenienses, horum nomine," — Betake, , " Pos- 
tep'ug malim." — Schaefer, 

%ete is a difficulty about either of these interpretations. If it meant 
h» Athenians, we should rather expect v/xwv ; if Philip and the The- 
Mng, hflytty. I am therefore more inclined to the explanation suggested 

7 Wolf : T»y yvv ytytyrifUvtiy iv ^toMvffu If Schaefer is rights we must 
appose Demosthenes to be making a sort of computation to himself, 
&8tead of directly addressing the jury. 
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lather of the Greeks at large, will not h'ave reason to coaii 
plain of yon, secbg that yon are wroth with Philip, who, ill 
the transition from war to a treaty of peace, purchased iall 
advantages from those that would sell them, a thing y^ 
venial in him ; yet you acquit this man, who so disgra^felM 
sold your interests, althoa^ the laws prescribe the heaviest 
penalties for such conduct 
1 3U Perhaps however an argument of the following kind maV 
be advanced by these men — that it will cause enmity widt. 
Philip, if you convict the ambassadors who negotiated peaca 
If this be true, I can't imagine anything stronger to be urged 
against the defendant. For if the man who expended money 
to obtain the peace has now become so formidable and 
mighty, that yon must disregard your oaths and obligation^ | 
and consider only what you can do to gratify Philip, in what! 
way can the authors of such a result be sufficiently punishedf j 
Though I think indeed I can show, that it will more probably! 
lead to a friendship advantageous for you. For it should be 
understood, men of Athens, that Philip does not despise your 
commonwealth, and did not prefer the Thebans to you, be- 
cause he thought you less capable of serving him; but hs 
was instructed by these men, and informed — as I told you 
once before in the assembly, and none of them contradicted 
me — "that the people ' is of all things the most unstable anj 

1 The word " people," notwithstanding a little ambiguity, is preferable 
to " populace/*" or " mob," because it increases the odium sought to be 
thrown upon ^chines, that he spoke thus disrespectftilly of the sovereigK 
people of Athens by the very name that constitutionally belonged to 
them. The comparison in the text reminds ooe of the iamous simile in 
Tirgil, JSneid 1. 148. The fickleness of the vulgus infidum has been » 
theme for innumerable orators and poets. Even Jack Cade exclaims, after 
he has been deserted by his followers, ** Was ever feather so lighU; ; 
blown to and fro as this multitude 1 "—Henry VI. Part II. Act IV. Sc. 8. 

Shilleto cites Cicero pro Muren. 17 (35), pro Plane. 6 (15), Liv. 
xzviii. 27, and the following passage from Clarendon's History of tha 
Rebellion : — ^ The Duke of Buckingham was utterly ignorant of the 
ebbs and floods of popular councils, and of the winds that move thoas 
waters." 

Of the words otov adr^s Bv he gives the following explanation in the 
same note : — ** It is for his advantage to have ready at hand certain friends 
who will tranfsact and manage everything for him with you, for instance, 
myself (the speaker)."— So Dobree nearly ; " Your Majesty," say these 
persons, " wants able managers" (each of them of course meaning such 
a one as himself). 

The same was my own impression originally, and it was with some 
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bconstant^ like a restless wind in the sea^ pnt in motion hy 
mj aocid^t — one comes and another goes ; no one cares for 
me public interests, or keeps them in mind — ^he should haye 
ISnends to transact eyerjthing for him with jovl, and manage 
Ijmt as he wonld himsdlf : if that were contriyed for him, he 
I would accomplish all that he desired with yon easily." — If he 
bad heard, I ^stncy, that the persons who used such language 
to him then had immediately after their return home been 
ladgelled to death, he would have dc«ie the same as the 
Persian king. What did the Persian king? He bad been 
i^ived by Timagoras, and given him forty talents, as report 
jays; but when he heard that Timagoras^ had been put to 
doiih at Athens, and had not the means even to ensure his 
own safety, much less to perform his late promise to him, he 
AW that he had not giyen his fee to the party with whom the 
power rested. So^ in the first place, he inade Amphipolis 
again your subject, which before he had roistered as his own 
ally and Mend ; ^ and, in the next place, he never afterwards 
gave money to any man. And Philip would have done the 
beataiion that I took a different 'new. There is an awkwardness in the 
^umge from the plural rovroty to the singnlar a^ds. Again, it would 
be clumsy to make oirds refer to the speaker, when there is an owt^ so 
close both before and after it referring to Philip. And there would be 
a little difficulty in the construction. It is true, there is some harshness 
in tiie other method. I should prefer reading dt 6v, 

^ As to this story, see p. ISO, note 2. 

\ I adhere to Bekker's reading, and understand it thus : " Artazerzes, 
tteing the fate of Timagoras, sought to conciliate the people of Athens 
^aeknowledging their right to the possession of Amphipolis, which 
oefoie he had treated as independent, and registered in the archives of 
the kingdom afi his own ally. When he made such acknowledgment 
does not appear. After the embassy of Pelopidas to Susa, the Persian 
king sent a letter to Greece, containing the terms on which he desired 
» general peace to be established. This was publicly read at Thebes, at 
jjich city the Greek states had been inyited to hold a congress, the 
Tliebans hoping to be placed in the same situation as the Lacedaemonians 
Ittd been at the peace of Antalcidas. The king's wishes were entirely 
InfaTour of Thebes, and there was a clause in the letter which virtually 
jequired the disarming of the Athenian naval power. The Athenians 
Aowever and the Greeks in general refused to abide by the terms which 
•utaxerxes sought to impose ; and it may be that he, on receiving in- 
telligence of this, as well as of the execution of Timagoras, and the 
probability of some new combination among the' Greek states, which 
might increase the influence of Athens, adopted a different tone, and 
greased his willingness to consent to a different settlement of iiffaxOp 
Mknowledging (among other things) her title to Amphipdia. 
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same, if he had seen any of these men punished; and now, it 
he sees it, he will do so. But when he hears that they enjoy 
reputation among you as speakers, as prosecutors of other 
men, what should he do ? Seek to incur large expenses, when 
he may incur less, and volunteer to court all, instead of two 
or three 1 Why, he would be mad. 

Even the Thebans Philip had no desire to serve as a people 
-<^£Eir from it; but he was persuaded by the ambassadors, and 
I will tell you in what manner. Ambassadors came to him 
fi*om Thebes, at the same time that we were there from you. 
He offered them money, and (according to their statement) a 
great deaL The Theban envoys would not accept or receive 
it. Afterwards at a certain sacrifice and banquet, ^en Philip 
was drinking and making himself agreeable to them, be 
offered them over the cup divers things, such as captives and 
the like, and lastly some gold and silver goblets. All these 
things they rejected, and would in no way compromise them- 
selves. At length Philon, one of the ambassadors, made a 
speech worthy, Athenians, to have been spoken not on 
behalf of the Thebans, but on yours. He said he was de- 
lighted and rejoiced to see Philip liberally and generously 
disposed to them : they, for their part, were his frienda 
already without those gifts ; but they desired him to apply 
his generosity to the affairs of the commonwealth, in which 
he was then engaged,^ and to do something worthy both of 
himself and the 'Hiebans ; and they promised then that the 
whole commonwealth as well as themselves would be attached 
to hipd. New only see what has come of this, what eventft 
have happened, to the Thebans ; and consider in good sooth, 
what an important thing it is not to sell the interests of the 
state. First, they have obtained peace when they were dia- 
ti-essed and harassed by the W3.r and getting the worst of it; 
secondly, their enemies the Phocians have been utterly de- 
stroyed, and all their fortifications and cities demolished. Is 
that all ? No indeed I Besides that they have Orchomenus, 
Coronea, Corsise, Tilphossaeum, as much of the Phocian terri- 
tory as they please. Such advantages have the Theban* 
gained by the peace: greater they could not wish for, I 

* iv oTs liv T^€. So Francis : " which were then hefore Mm." It ^ 
poBsihle however, that ^ t6\is may he the nominative to Ijv, and thnff 
Auger has taken it 
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imagine i but what have the Theban ambassadors gained? The 
advantage of having done so much for their country — that is 
all; but that is honourable and glorious, Athenians, ia 
legard to praise and renown, which these men bartered away 
for gold. 

Now let me contrast what the Athenian commonwealth 
lias gained by the peace, and what the Athenian ambassadors; 
and see if the commonwealth and these men themselves have 
&red alike. To the commonwealth the result has been, that 
^e has relinquished all her possessions and all her allies, and 
has sworn to Philip, that, should any one else interfere ever 
to preserve them, you vdll prevent it, and will regard the 
person who wishes to restore them to you as an adversary 
and a foe, the person who has deprived you of them as an 
ally and a friend. These are the terms which -^schines the 
defendant supported, and his coadjutor Philocrates proposed ; 
and when I prevailed on the first day and had persuaded you 
to confirm the resolution ^ of your allies, and to summon 
Philip's ambassadors, the defendant drove it off to the foUow- 
^ day, and persuaded you to adopt the decree of Philocrates, 
in which these clauses, and many others yet more shameful, 
are contained. To the state then such consequences have 
resulted ftom the peace: — consequences more disgraceful 
could not easily be found : but what to the ambassadors who 
caused them? I pass by all the other matters which you 
We seen — houses — timber — grain; but in the territory of 
our ruined allies they have estates and farms of large extent, 
bringing in to Philocrates an income of a talent, to -^schines 
»^ere thirty minas. Is it not shocking and dreadful^ O 
Athenians, that the misfortunes of your allies have become a 
source of revenue to your ambassadors ; that the same peace 
has to the country which sent them proved to be destruction 
of allies, cession of dominions, disgrace instead of honour, 
^hile to the ambassadors, who wrought these mischiefe to the 

* Schaefer interprets this, " decretum de sociis," taking it, I suppose, 
w mean the decree of the Athenians that all the allies should be in- 
JJjwed in the peace ; as to which see page 891 (orig.) But there had 
^n a resolution passed by the deputies of the allies themselves, then 
J^^^nabled at Athens, which Demosthenes says he supported. See page 
845 (Orig.) To this he refers again. 

For further particulars on the subject, the reader is referred to 
Appendix I. 
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6omitiy, it has produced Ferennes, resouroes, estates, xiohes, in 
exchange for extreme indigence 9 To proTe the trul^ of my 
statements, call me the Oljnthian vitnes8e& 

[WitTiesges.'] 

I shall not be surprised however, if he ventures to say 
ao^uething of this kind — that it was not possible to conclude 
the peace honourably or in the manner I desired, as the : 
generals had conducted the war badly. Should he say this^ 
pray remember to ask him, whether he went ambassador 
from any other state, or from this only. If he went from I 
another, which he can say had been victorious in war andJ 
possessed generals of ability, he has taken money with good | 
reason :^ but if he went from this, why on a treaty, where 
the state which sent him renounced her own rights, did he 
receive presents into the bargain ? The state which sent liie 
embassy should have got the same advantages as her ambas- 
sadors, if any justice were done. 

And again, consider this, men of Athens, — Which, think 
ye, more prevailed in the war, the Phocians over the Thebans, 
or Philip over you ? I am quite clear, the Phocians over the 
Thebans. They held Orchomenus and Coronea and Tilphos- 
ssBum, and had cut off the Theban force at Neones,^ and had 
slain two hundred and seventy at Hedyleum, and a trophy 
was erected, and their cavalry were masters of the field, and 
an Iliad ^ of misfortunes beset the Thebans. You had suffered 
nothing of the kind, and I trust you never may : the worst 

^ The aigument is somewhat lame. The point of it is, that there is 
more excuse when a minister of the victorious party is hilbed to make 
concessions to the enemy, than when a minister of the vanquished party 
does the same thing. The former only diminishes his countiys gab, 
the other augments his country's loss. The moral delinqueney is the j 
same in both cases ; the positive mischief done may be less in the I 
latter case. 

* A city of Phocis, also called Neon. Keiske prefers the reading of 
ee6r£v, with which the meaning is, — 'Hhey had recovered their own 
troops captured at Neon." Auger, Francis, and Pabst adopt that reading; 
but it does not so well suit this passage, where the orator is recounting 
the positive disasters inflicted on the Thebans. 

' The expression " Iliad of misfortimes " was proverbial, and is plain 
enough. 

Shilleto cites Cicero ad Attic. YIII. 11, — *' Tanta malonim impendet 
lAk(f." And Ovid, 11. Bpist. ex Pont. 7— 

Dias est &tis longa iutura meiSb 
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tiling in the ^ar with Philip was, that you oould not do him 
luum when you desired; but you were perfectly secure against 
king damaged yourselves. How comes it then, that by the 
aatne peace the Thebans, who were so much beaten in the 
Trar, have recovered their own possessions and won those of 
their enemies, while you^ the Athenians, have lost in time of 
peace even what was preserved in war i It is because their 
interests were not sold by their ambassadors, while these men 
have bartered yours away. That such has been the character 
of these transactions, you will learn yet more clearly from 
what follows.^ 

if » When this treaty of Philocrates, which the defendant spoke 
in favour of, was concluded, and Philip's ambassadors had 
received the oaths and departed, (and up to this point no 
incurable mischief had been done, but, though the peace was 
dishonourable and unworthy of the state, yet we were to have 
those wonderM advantages by way of compensation,) I asked 
your leave,^ and urged these men to sail with the utmost 
speed for the Hellespont, and not to sacrifice or let Philip get 
possession of any of the places there in the interval. For I 
knew well, that whatever is sacrificed in the transition from 
war to peace is lost to the neglectful parties : for when once 
people have made up their minds on the whole for peace, 
they won't renew the war for what has been abandoned, but 
that remains the property of the eaptors. Besides, I believed 
the state would be sure to get one of two advantages, if we 
sailed; — ^for either, we being on the spot and having sworn 
him according to the decree, he would restore the places 
which he had taken from the republic, and forbear to attack 

^ The preceding clause, which Bekker has indaded in bracketSy 
lad which does not appear to fit the passage, I have omitted, as Francis 
lutt. Auger's translation shows how little it suits the context^ though 
he tries to make it more intelligible by expansion : " Centre la v6rit6 
Aes fiuts qui pr^edent, Esohine aura le front de dire que yos allies 
^ient &tig^£ et harasses par le guerre. Au reste, yous verrez encore 
nieox, par ce qui suit, que yos deputes, gagn^s par Tor de Philippe, ont 
pi^Yariqu^ dana lenr ambassade." 

* So Schaefer rightly explains ^{fowr 6fiMs : and Auger : " Je de- 
aumdois au peuple." But it must not be understood of a request to the 
membly, but rather of an application to the proper authorities, as the 
gmeralB, or th« council, to expedite the prepantionB for Bail, provide 
the traYelling expenses, &o. 

x2 
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the rest, or^ if he did not, we should immediately report it to 
Athens; and so you, seeing his rapacity and perfidy in those 
distant and less important matters, would not be careless 
about these more important and nearer home — I mean the 
Phocians and Thermopylse : on the other hand, if he had not 
captured those places and you had not been tricked, all your 
interests would be secure, and your just demands cheerfully 
accorded by 'him. And I had reason for supposing it would 
be so. For if the Phocians were safe, as they were then, and 
masters of Thermopylse, Philip could have held out no threat 
to prevent your insisting upon any of your rights : neither a 
land march nor a victory by sea would have opened him the 
road to Attica, whilst you, if he refused to give you satis* 
&ction, would instantly close his ports, and again reduce him 
to distress for money and to a state of general blockade; so 
that he would be the party dependent on the benefits of peace, 
not you. That I am not now inventing and assuming the 
merit of these things after the event, but that they were per- 
ceived by me at the time, and foreseen on your behalf and 
communicated to these men, I will now give you the proof:— 
As all the assemblies had been exhausted,^ and therefore no 
new one could be had, and these men were not gone, but 
lingering here, I as councillor frame a decree, (the people 
having given fiiU power to the council,) ordering the ambas- 
sadors to depart without delay, and the general Proxenus to 
convey them to whatever place they should hear Philip was 
in; and I drew it up just as I am telling you^ in those 
express words. Here — read me the decree. 

[The Decree,] 

* StiL rd xpoKaTOKexfyhoBoi — i. e, reus iKKXitcicus : " by reason that the 
people had already held all the assemblies appointed by law/' — i.e. all the 
ordinary assemblies ; and therefore none bat an extraordinary one could 
be called. As to the Athenian law, see Appendix Y. Beiske in his Ind^ 
explains these words as follows : ''propterea qnod, concionibus antea nimis 
multis incassnm habitis, salutare nihil neqae decretum neqae effectnm 
esset." In his notes he suggests another interpretation : '' propterea qaod 
omnia hue facientia peracta et absoluta essent.*' Schaefer renders it: 
"propterea quod omne tempus concionibus habendis destinatum abierat" 
So Francis : '' When there no longer remained any assembly to be calledi 
the days of convening them being already past." And Pabst : da keiM 
VeraamTifdung des Volks mehr bewratund, weil die ganze ZeU, tw 
dergleichen staUfinden^ schon abgelaufen toar. 
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' I carried them from Athens downright against their will, 
88 you will see clearly by what they did afterwards. When 
we arrived at Oreus and joined Proxenus, these men, instead 
of sailing and performing your instructions, took a circuitous 
jomney, and bsfore we came to Macedonia we wasted three^ 
and-twenty days; all the rest of the time before Philip came we 
sat down in Pella, making fifty days altogether with those of 
the journey. In that interval Doriscus, Thrace, the Fortresses,^ 
the Sacred Mountain — everything, in short, during a time of 
peace and truce was taken and disposed of by Philip; though 
I was constantly speaking and remonstrating, at first giving 
my opinion as in consultation, afterwai-ds by way of instruo- 
tion to ignorant men, lastly as if I were addressing venal and 
impious wretches without any reserve. The man who openly 
opposed what I said, who thwarted all my counsels and your 
decrees, was the defendant. Whether that pleased the other 
ambassadors, you will know presently; for as yet I say 
nothing about any one — I make no accusation — ^there is no 
need for any of them to appear honest to-day by compulsion, 
hut of their own choice, and by having had no connexion 
with the crimes. For that the acts done are disgraceful and 
flagitious and not unpaid for, you have all seen ; the thing * 
itself will disclose who have been concerned in them.^ 

But, forsooth, in that interval they received the oaths from 
the allies, or performed other duties. Very far from it 
Although they were absent for three whole months, and had 
received from you a thousand drachms for their travelling 
expenses, from not a single state, either on the journey there 
or on the journey back; did they receive the oaths; but in 
the inn before the temple of Castor and Pollux — ^if any of 

* "Fuisse tractum Thraciae rh. Ttixn dictum, ut ia Belgio sunt lea 
Barri^eSf e. p.. 897, constat." — Beiske. 

* The reader will notice the artifice of the orator. He was apprehen- 
^re that the colleagues of jEschines might support him by their tes- 
timony or influence. He seeks to deter them horn such a course, by 
insinuating that it would prove them to be accomplices. He affects to 
BQspend his own judgment, as if he waited to see the result. But this 
affectation is not consistent with the general tenor of the speech, in 
which Demosthenes is continually talking of these vien (meaning the 
amhassadors in general, or at least the greater number of them, who 
were doubtless in court and supporting ^schines,) as being all more or 
l£88 associated with him, and participators in his misconduct , . 
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you has been at Pherse^ he knows the place I mean — ^here the 
oaths were administered, when Philip was marching hither 
with his army, in a manner disgraceful, Athenians, and 
unworthy of you. Philip indeed would have given a great 
deal to have it managed in this way. For when they were 
unable to draw up the treaty as these men attempted at first, 
excluding the Hsdians and Phocians, but Philocrates was 
compelled by you to expunge that clause and insert expresslj 
the Athenians and allies of the Athenians, he did not wi^ 
any of his own allies to have sworn that oath, (for then they 
would not have marched with him to attack those possessions 
of yours which he now holds, but would have made the oaths 
an excuse,) nor did he wish them to witness the promises on 
which he was obtaining the peace, nor to have it shown to 
all, that in fact the Athenian commonwealth had not been 
beaten in war, but it was Philip who desired peace, and was 
making large promises to the Athenians if he could obtain 
I)eace. So, for fear what I say might be publicly known, he 
objected to these men going anywhere ; and they did everyr 
thing to gratify him with an ostentation of zeal and extrava- 
gant serviHty. 

I say then — when they are convicted of all these things- 
having wasted the time, sacrificed the posts in Thrace, done 
nothing that you directed or that your interests required, 
brought false intelligence to Athens — how is it possible for 
them to escape with intelligent and conscientious judges 1 
To prove the truth of these statements, read first the decree 
prescribing how the oath was to be administered, then ths 
letter of Philip, then the decree r " Philocrates and that of 
the people. 

[The Decree prescribing the OcUh,] 

[The Letter of Fkilip,] 

[The Decree of Philocrates,'] 

[The Decree of the People arfiending that of Philocrates.] 

To show that we should have caught Philip in the Hel- 
lespont, if they had followed my advice and executed your 
commands as expressed in the decrees, call the witnesses 
there present. 
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Now read the other deposition, what answer Philip made to 
Eaclides here^ who came afterwards.^ 

[The Deposition.^ 

They can't deny they did all this to serve Philip — ^attend^ 
and you will see. When we started on the former embassy 
for the peace, you sent a herald before ns to stipulate for our 
safe conduct. On that occasion, as soon as they arrived at 
Orens, they did not wait for the herald or create any delay, 
but, though Halus ^ was under siege, they crossed over to it, 
ftnd again coming out of that ,city to Parmenio, who waa 
besieging it, they set off through the hostile army for Pagasse, 
and going on met the herald at Larissa : with such expechtion 
and diligence they proceeded then. Yet when there was peace 
and every security for travelling, and your command to make 
haste, it never occurred to them either to expedite their 
journey or to go by sea. How came this about 1 Because on 
the former occasion it was Philip's interest that the peace 
should be concluded as quickly as possible, but on this it waa 
for his advantage that the intervsd before demanding the oaths 
should be as much as possible protracted. To show that 
these 8t<atements are also true, here — ^take this deposition. 

[The Deposition.'] 

Is there any evidence to convict men of entke subservience 
to Philip stronger than this — ^that on the same journey they 
loitered when they ought to have made haste in your service, 
and hurried when they ought not even to have travelled^ 
before the arrival of the herald ? 

During the time that we were there and loitering in Pella^ |j^^ 

^ Enclldes was sent hj the Athemans to remonstrate with Philip for 
haying invaded the dominions of Cersobleptes. He replied, that his 
amhassadors had not informed him that peace had been concluded, and 
therefore he had a right to pursue his conquests. The deposition of 
Buelides to this effect is now read, he being present to confirm it 

' Halns was near the coast, about the centre of the Pagassean bay, 
snd a few m|les irom Pagasse. 

* The opposition here is between trirc^Setv and ovSh fiaSiC^ip, '^^^to 
hasten," and '* not to travel at all — ^not to begin the journey." There- 
fore there is no necessity to express (as Schaefer would have ns) the 
opposition between t\u^ and fioBlftiv, which elsewhere occurs. (See 
pp. 392, 398 orig.) 
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see what different employments we each chose for ourselves. 
Mine was to deliver the captives and seek them out, to 
expend money of my own, and request Philip to ransom thenr 
with what he would have given in presents to us. What the 
defendant made it his business to accomplish, you shall hear 
immediately. What was it ? That Philip should make us a 
/if S common present of money. For you must know, among 
/ " other things, Philip sounded us all — ^in what way ? — ^by send- 
ing to each privately, and offering, Athenians, a heap of 
gold. Failing with one, no matter whom — (for it is not for 
me to mention m3rself; the &cts and circumstances vnll 
show;) — ^he thought that a common present would be ac- 
cepted without suspicion ^ by all, and thus there would be 
security for those who had privately sold themselves, if in 
ever so small a degree we all joined in the acceptance. There- 
fore the offer was made, imder pretence of being a gift of 
hospitality. I having stopped it, these men divided the 
money among themselves — this besides what they had had 
before. Philip, when I requested him to expend it upon the 
captives, could neither inform against these men with honour, 
or say — " Oh I but this and that person have it" — ^nor yet 
escape the outlay; so he consented, giving an evasive promise 
to send them home by the Panatheneean festival. Read the 
deposition of ApoUophanes, then that of the other persons 
w^o were present. Bead. 

[Tke Depositions^ 

Now let me tell you how many of the prisoners I ransomed 
myself During the time that we stayed in Pella, before the 
arrival of Philip, some of the captives who were out on bail, 
doubting (I suppose) whether they should afterwards be able 
to prevail on Philip, said th^ should like to ransom them- 
selves, and not be under an obligation to Philip ; and they 
applied for loans, one of three minas, another of five, and so 
on, according to what each man*s ransom came to. When 
Philip therefore consented to redeem the rest, I called the 

^ §v^6ms, — *' without scruple or miflgiving— in simple and thoughtless 
honesty of heart.'* Pabst: in gutmiUhiger Ein/aU. But Schaefer 
connects it with ^hto, and renders it, "pro e& quft erat stultiti^ 
exUtimabat." 
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men together, to whom I had advanced^ the money, and 
leminding them of what had been done, that they might not 
seem to be in a worse position for their haste, or to have been 
nmsoQied (poor as they were) out of their own private means, 
while the others expected to be released by Philip, I made 
them a present of the redemption-money. To prove my 
statements, read these depositions. 

[The BepositionsJi 

The sums that I forgave and made a present of to our 
unfortunate fellow-citizens are what you hear. Should the 
defendant say to you presently — "How comes it, Demo- 
sthenes, having discovered (as you say) from my supporting 
Philocrates, that we were after no good, you went with us on 
the subsequent embassy for the oaths, and did not excuse 
yourself 1" — ^remember, I had promised the men whom I ran- 
somed, that I would come and bring the redemption-money, 
and do my best to deliver them. It would have been shame- 
ful then to break my word, and abandon fellow- citizens in 
misfortune. But, had I got off the appointment, I could not 
have made a private exciu^on there with propriety or safety : 
for, but that I desired to release the captives, perdition seize 
me, if I would ha/ve taken a very large sum of money to be 
the colleague of these men. And I can prove it — ^for you 
twice elected me for the third embassy, and I twice excused 
myself; and during the whole of my absence on this I opposed 
them in everything. 

Thus went your affairs, so far as I had the control on the 
embassy : what these men carried by being the majority has 
rnined alL Indeed all our measures would have been con- 
astent with what I have just ^stated, had my advice been fol* 
lowed. For I was not such a wretched idiot, as to give money, 
when I saw others receiving it, for the sake of standing well 
^th you, while things that might be accomplished without 
expense, and that drew with them far greater advantages to 
the commonwealth, I was in my wishes opposed to. I wished 
for them earnestly, Athenians; but these men, I trow, 
^ere too many for me. 

^ Demosthenes had lent the money as a friend (^xp^trc, not i^dveur^}. 
We have not the same distinction in our language. To lend is indif* 
^ntly^sed, vhetJher the loan be with interest or without. 
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Come now — see what have been the defendant's acts i^ 
oomparison with mine, and what those of Philocmtes ; for is 
contrast they will appear more glaring. First, they exclude^ 
the Phocians and the Halians and Oersobleptes from th^ 
treaty, contrary to your decree and the declaration^ made tfl| 
^ou : secondly, they attempted to distorb and alter thl| 
decree, which we had been commissioned to execute : fiirther, 
they set down the Oardians as allies of Philip. And the letter 
written by me to you they determined not to send, whil« 
they sent one written by themselves without a word of truth,, 
Then this brave fellow here said I had promised Philip to 
overturn your democracy, because I .denounced those acts, 
not only regarding them as disgraceful, but fearing I mighlj 
be involved in the ruin of these men through their &,ult; 
while he himself never ceased during the whole time holding 
private interviews with Philip. And the rest I say nothing 
about — ^but Dercylus, (not I,) with the assistance of this boy 
of mine, watched him during the night at PhersB^ and having 
caught him coming out of Philip's tent, told the boy to report 
it to me and keep it in his own remembrance; and finally 
this abominable and shameless fellow for a night and day 
after our departure stayed behind with Philip.^ To prove 

^ Le. by Philip's ambassadors, as Pabst underatandB it Fraiusi 
renders it: "in contradiction to the assurances they themselves htd 
given you." 

' Beiske in his Index gives a different explanation of these wordfl: 
" qnoties nos a Philippo discederemns, sive interdia sive noetu cam eo 
congressi essemus, ^chines cam eo solus remanebat totom ilium reU* 
quum diem noctemve." This would require (ixcA.c(rero. 

^schines, in his answer (p. 44), states the charge of Demosthenes to 
have been, that he went in a boat by night down the river Lydias, on 
purpose to assist Philip in writing the letter. If this was the charge, it 
must have appeared in the deposition read to the jury. iEischines ridi- 
cules the idea of it being necessary for Philip to have his aasistanee 
in composing the letter, when there was Python of Byzantium a&d 
the exile Leosthenes, either of them fully capable of writing it ; and 
indeed Philip could easily have done it himself. And it would havt 
been absurd (he argues) to go by night for such a purpose, when the d»j 
would have suited quite ae well. Yet neither of these argumentf 
touches the point of the matter; for it might be necessary to Philip's 
objects to concert things with the person who was to be his agent at 
Athens, and the night mighty for more than one reason, be more suit- 
able than the day. He proceeds next to confote the chai^ by direct 
counter evidence, calling Aglacreon and latrooles to prove what we eaSi 
an alibi; that it was impoBsible he could hare pasted the nigkt ia 
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pbe truth of my statements, in the first place, I will draw up 
^7 own deposition and make myself responsible as a witness; 
^ the next place, I call each of the other ambassadors, and 
fwill force them to do one or the other, to give testimony or 
swear they are unable.^ If they swear they are unable, I 
fihall con-vict them of perjury before you clearly. 

[The Depcisition,] 

With what annoyances and troubles I was beset during the 
idiole of the expedition, you have seen. You may guess in- 
; deed what they did in the neighbourhood of their paymaster, 

Philip's company, becauBe he lodged in the same apartment with them, 
and was never absent for a single night. The valae of such evidence 
depends in some measure upon the terms in which it was expressed ; 
: imt the proof of an cU^, without cross-examination, could never be 
actisfiactoiy. 

The use of eixcAc(^^ in this passage tends certainly to confirm the 
translation of Pabst and Francis in the former passage {antCf p. 131). 

^ To make this passage intelligible, it is necessary to explain the 
method of giving evidence in Athenian courts of law. Any party 
intending to call a witness in court drew up his evidence in the shape 
of a deposition, and summoned him before the magistrate who had 
c(^nisance of the cause. The deposition having been sworn to was put 
into a box, together with other documents in the causd, to be produced 
when the trial came on before the jury. On the day of trial the witness 
Again attended, his deposition was read out, and he confirmed it by 
signifying his assent. No vivd voce testimony (in our sense of the term) 
was permitted. It was required to be in writing, in order that there 
might be no mistake about what the witness deposed to, and to afford 
the opposite party the means of obtaining redress in case he lost his 
cause by false evidence. A party might be a witness for himself; and 
them, be prepared his own deposition in the same way, and, having sworn 
to it) produced and had it read in court, making himself answerable, 
like any other witness, to a charge of perjury. 

Where a man called a doubtM or unfriendly witness, he drew up a 
statement of the facts which he supposed him capable of proving, and, 
having caused it to be read by the clerk of the court, he asked the 
witness whether he would swear to it. The witness was then required 
either to give his testimony to that effect, or swear that the statement 
ms untrue, or not true to his knowledge. 

While some advantages attended this method of proceeding, and, 
among others, a saving of time, (for the evidence was all produced and 
read during the course of the party's address to the jury, though ex- 
dnded from the measurement of time allotted to him,) there were other 
obvious disadvantages, one of which was the absence of cross-examina- 
tion, and another (in the case of a hostile witness) was the extreme 
difficulty of preparing such a deposition as he could not escape from. 
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-when such are their doings before your eyes^ in whose powei 
it is either to reward or to punish. 

I wiU now reckon up the charges from the beginning, ti 
show you I have performed all that I promised in the outset 
of my speech. I have shown by the evidence not of words, 
but of the facts themselves, that his reports have been utterly 
fidse and that he imposed on you. I have shown^ that owing 
to him you refused to hear the truth from me, being in- 
fluenced by his promises and assurances; that all his advice 
was contrary to what it should have been : that he opposed 
the peace of the alHes and supported that of Philocrates ; he 
wasted the time, to prevent joxir marching to Phocis, even if 
you desired it; he has committed many grievous things 
besides during his absence; he has betrayed and sold every- 
thing, taken bribes, stopped short of nothing that is villanoua 
All these things I promised in the beginning; all 1 have 
made out. Mark then what follows — ^this that I have next 
to say to you is simple : — ^You have sworn to give your verdict 
according to the laws and the decrees of the people and the 
council of five hundred : the defendant is proved by his whole 
conduct as ambassador to have violated the laws, the decrees, 
the obligations of justice; it is fit therefore he should be con- 
victed before an intelligent jury. 

Were he guilty of nothing else, two of his acts 'are sufficient 
to kill him : for he has betrayed- not only the Phocians, but 
Thrace also to Philip. Two places in the world more impor- 
tant to our commonwealth could not be pointed out than 
Thermopylae by land, and the Hellespont by sea : both which 
together have these men disgracefully sold and delivered jnto 
Philip's hands against you. What an offence even this is, 
without anything further— the sacrificing of Thrace and the 
Fortresses — ^would be an infinite topic of discussion : and it 
were easy to show, how many persons have on that account 
been sentenced to death before you, or incurred heavy fines — 
Ergophilus, Cephisodotus, Timomachus, in ancient times Er- 
gocles, Dionysius \ and others, all of whom together (I may 

' ^ As to the first three persons named in the text, see vol. i. pp- ^1 
—274. . . 

Ergocles is a person against whom there is an extant oration of 
Lysias^ and who, it appears, was condemned by the Athenians for pecu- 
lation. Of Dionysins nothing is known. 
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nearly say) have injured the coinmon\yealth less than this 
man. But then, Athenians, you were still, on calculation, 
wary and provident of danger : while now, what for the day 
^ves you no trouble, no present annoyance, you disregard; 
and here you pass idle votes: — ^that Philip shall take the 
oatha to Cersobleptes — ^that he shall not interfere in Amphic- 
tyonic business — that you will amend the peace. But there 
would have been no necessity for any of these decrees, if the 
defendant had chosen to sail and perform his duty: what 
might have been preserved by sailing, he has lost by.- advising 
a land-journey; what might have been saved by telling truth, 
be has lost by lying. 

He will make it a grievance presently, as I am informed, 
that he should be the only orator in the assembly who is 
oalled to account for words. 1 will not press the argument, 
that all men should be made responsible for their words, if 
they spei^k for lucre; but I say this — If ^schines in his 
private capacity played the fool or made any slip, don*t be 
over-nice ; let it pass, forgive him : but if in the character of 
ambassador he has for lucre's sake purposely deceived you, 
don't let him oflF, don't tolerate that he is not to be brought 
to. trial for what he said. For what else ought we to call 
ambassadors to account but for words ? Ambassadors have 
not galleys or posts or soldiers or citadels under their control, 
(foi' no one entrusts ambassadors with these things,) but only 
words and times. With respect to time — if he never de- 
stroyed the opportunities of the state, he is innocent ; if he 
has destroyed them, he is guilty. And as to words — if his 
reports have been true or serviceable, let him be acquitted; 
if false and corrupt and injurious, let him be convicted. A 
man can do you no greater wrong than by telling falsehoods : 
for where the government depends on words, how is it pos- 
sible, if these be untrue, to carry it on safely 1 And if 
speakers will even take bribes for the interest of the enemy, 
how can you avoid being in peril? Nor indeed is it the 
same thing to rob oligarchs or despots of their opportunities, 
as it is to rob you; nor anything like. For in those govern- 
ments, I take it, everything is done sharply according to order: 
but with you, first the council must hear of all matters and 
frame their previous order, and that only after publication of 
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notice for heralds and embassies,^ not alwB3rs; then they must 
convene an assembly, and that only when it is allowable by 
the laws : then your honest counsellors must get the day, and 
prevail over those who ignorantly or wickedly oppose them. 
And after all this, when a resolution has passed, and its ad* 
vantage is apparent, time has to be* allowed for the indigence 
of the multitude to provide themselves with what is needful, 
that they may be able to execute your resolve. A man, I say, 
who destroys these times of action in a government saoh as 
ours, has done more than destroy times of action; he has 
absolutely robbed you of your main chance. 

There is a ready argument however for all who wish to 
deceive you — "the disturbers of the commonwealth! — ^the 
persons who prevent Philip from doing the state a service I" 
To them I shall offer not a word in reply, but read you 
Philip's letters, and remind you of the occasions on which in 
every instance you have been cheated, that you may see, by 
cajoling you, he has forfeited that boastful title that one got 
sick of hearing.^ 

[Letters ofFhUip.'] \ 

His acts in the embassy having been thus disgraceful, so 
many, nay all of them, having been treason against you, he 
goes about saying — " What name does Demosthenes deserve, 
who accuses his colleagues 1" Verily I accuse, whether I will 
or no, having been so plotted against by you during the 

1 A program or notice was always posted up in the city, to announce 
the holding of an assembly. But where heralds or ambassadors from 
foreign states were to hare reception, a notioe was required to be pub- 
lished before the eouncil could meet on the business, and tranxe their 
preliminary decree. npoPouKeva-ai is, "to pass the decree or order of 
council, which was necessary before it could be laid before the people." 
It was called then Upo^vXevfia, (See Schumann, De Comitiis, 58, 97.) 
I take ichpv^t koX rpcciSciau to refer oiily to foreign heralds and embassies, i 
Pabst otherwise ; whose version is : bei Etich muss uber AUes erst der I 
SencU gehortf und Alles durch ihn zuvor berathen werden, und zwar 
nur dann, wenn dies fWr Absendung von Berolden und far Gesandt- 
scha/ten zuvor angekundigt ist, und nicht immer, 

' 7. e. the title of " friend " or " benefactor of Athens," which Philip 
was continually assuming in his letters, and which the Macedonian party 
at Athens studiously repeated. Such is Beiske's interpretation of this 
obscure passage, which I have followed as being, though not wholly 
satisfactory, yet the best. 
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whole of my absence, and having the choice of two things 
left me, either in acts of such a description to be thought 
your accomplice, or to accuse. I say that I have not been 
your colleague at all in the embassy, but that you did many 
heinous things as ambassador, and I did what was best for 
these people. Philocprates^has been your colleague, and you 
his, and Phrynon : for you all did these things, and approved 
of them. 

But where is the salt? where the social board and liba- 
tions ? ^ Such is the rant he goes about with : as if doers of 
justice, and not doers of iniquity, were the betrayers of these 
things ! I know that all the presidents on every occasion 
sacrifice in common, and sup with each other, and pour liba- 
tions together; and the good do not on this account imitate 
the bad, but if they find any of their body committing an 
offence, they inform the council and the people. In like 
maimer the council offer their opening sacrifice,^ banquet 
together, join in libations and ceremonials. So do the gene- 
rals, and I may say nearly all the magistrates. But do they 
on such account allow impunity to their members who com- 
mit crime ] Far from it. Leon accused Timagoras,^ after 
having been four years his co-ambassador : Eubulus accused 
Tharrex and Smicythas^ after having been their messmate : 

* To have eaten Bait together, sat at the same table, and poured the 
same drink-offering, hare in most countries been regarded as sacred 
obligations of matual friendship or good faith.. Compare Odyssey, 
xiT. 158 :— 

"^hrrot vvv Zt^s vpara 0€wv ^tvirt re rpairc^ 
'lorfij T* *08v<r^os dfidfjLOPOs %v dil>uedvta, 
*H fjLty rot TctSe vdura TcXefcTai &s dyopfTiw, 

Sarip. Hecub. 787 :— 

Kourfjs rpcaci^ris iroXXoxis rvx^v ifjutU 

Cicero quotes an old saying having reference to this (De Amicitift^ 19): 
** Yemm illud est, quod dicitur, multos modioa sails simul edendos esse, 
nt amicitiae monns expletmn sit." 

JSschines frequently reproaches Demosthenes with his disregard of 
these obligations. De Fals. Leg. 31/52; Cont. Ctes. 85. 

' Zlcir^pia are the sacrifices offered by the council at the opening of 
their session in honour of Jupiter and Pallas. Suidas howerer, whose 
account is adopted by SchiJmann, says it was the first day of every year, 
when the magistrates entered upon their offices. 

' As to XiCon and Timagoras, see ante, p. 180. Of Tharrex and 
Smicythas nothing is known. 
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the &mou8 Conoir of old accused Adimantus,^ after havind 
shared the command with him. Which then violated thS 
salt and the cup^ iEschines — ^the traitors, the false ambassal 
dors and acceptors of bribes, or their accusers? Assuredl^ 
the men of iniquity violated, as you have done, the sanON 
tities of their whole country, not merely those of private 
fellowship.^ . 

To show you however, that these men have been the viles^i 
and basest not only of all public deputies to Philip, but of aH 
(without exception) who ever privately visited him, let me tell 
you a little circumstance unconnected with the embassj. 

When Philip took Olynthus, he celebrated Olympic games, 
and invited idl kinds of artists^ to the sacrifice and the 
festival. While he was feasting them and crowning the con-> 
querors, he asked Satyrus,^ oul: comic actor, why he was the 

^ Adimantus was one of the commanders at the fatal battle of iBgos- 
potamos. In the general massacre of the Athenian prisoners ordered 
by Lysander, he alone was spared, because he had opposed the order for 
cutting off the thumbs of the Peloponnesian captives. He was sus- 
pected howeyer of having betrayed the fleet to the enemy, and after- 
wards brought to trial on such charge by Conon. 

2 Others take (nroy^hs to be governed by dSucoDyrcs, as Pabst, who 
thus renders the passage: Oewias Diejenigen, welche, toie Ihi, aUe 
heiligen VerhindltMeiten gegen ihr Vaierland verletzten unU nichi 
etwa nur die gegen einzelne Burger, 

' Theatrical people were often snecially called artists among the 
Greeks, just as painters are in these clays. 

^ The person of whom this pleasing anecdote is told was an early 
friend of Demosthenes, who first directed his attention to his faults in 
elocution, and showed him how to overcome them. Plntarch, in the 
Life of Demosthenes, relates that the young orator, after making one of 
his earliest essays at speaking in the assembly, and having bfi«n ill 
received by his audience, was returning home in a melancholy humoiuv 
when he met Satyrus, and complained to him of his misfortune, saying 
how hard it was that, after having spent so much time in the study of 
oratory, he was unable to please the people of Athens : the most igno- 
rant and illiterate persons were heard with pleasure, while he was not 
listened to. " Aye," said Satyrus ; " but I can remedy this. Just repeat 
me some verses of Sophocles or Euripides." Demosthenes did so, bat 
without that accompaniment of graceful action and pronunciation, by 
which Satyrus was accustomed to charm his hearers on the stage. 
Satyrus then repeated the same verses himself, showing how it ought to 
be done, and making the orator see his own deficiencies. Demosthenes 
had the wisdom to profit by this lesson, and from that hour set himself 
resolutely to work to overcome all his natural impediments, to perfect 
his organs of speech, and to acquire the external graces of address and 
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<mly person -who preferred no request, whether it was that he 
had observed in him any meanness or discourtesy towards 
himself. Satyrus (they say) replied, that he wanted none of 
the things which the others asked, that what he should like 
to propose it would be very easy for Philip to oblige him 
with, but he was fearful of being refused. Philip bade him 
speak out, assuring him in handsome terms, that there was 
nothing he would not do; upon which (they say) he declared, 
that ApoUophanes of Pydna was his friend j that, after he had 
been assassinated, his relations in alarm secretly removed his 
daughters, then little children, to Olynthus. " They," said he, 
" now that the city is taken, have become prisoners, and are 
in your hands : they are of marriageable age. Give me them, 
I pray and beseech you. Yet I wish you to hear and under- 
stand, what sort of a present you will give me, if you dq^give 
it. I myself shaU derive no profit from the grant ; for P shall 
give the?! in marriage with portions, and not suffer' them to 
be treated in any manner unworthy of myself or their father." 
When the company at the banquet heard this, there was a 
clapping of hands and tumult of applause from all sides, 
insomuch that Philip was touched, and gave him the, girls. 
Yet this ApoUophanes was one of the persons who killed 
PhiHp's brother Alexander.^ 

Now let us contrast with this banquet of Satyrus another 
banquet, which these men held in Macedonia; and see if it 
has any likeness or resemblance. 

These men were invited to the house of Xenophron, the 
son of PhaBdimus,^ one of the Thirty, and off they went. I 
did not go. When they came to the drinking, he introduces 
a certain Olynthian woman, good-looking, and well-born also 
and modest, as the case proved. At first (I believe) they only 

manner. He even shut himself up, refusing to Ece any of his friends, 
and keeping Mb head Bhaved for several months together, that he might 
have perfect leisure to pursue his training without interruption. In the 
resnlt he acquired a style of deliyery which fully recompensed him. for 
all this exertion, and proved the justice of the player's advice. 

The story which Demosthenes tells appears to have been introduced 
more for the purpose of doing honour to Satyrus, than for any purpose 
connected, with the trial ; and we may regurd it as being really a tribute 
of gratitude to the man to whom be was so much indebted. 
^ > See Vol. I. Appendix I. pp. 232, 260. 

* In the list of the thirty tyrants given by Xenophon, occurs the 
name of Phsddrias. 

VOL. n N 
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made her drink quietly and eat dessert; so latrodes told me 
the next day : but as it "went on, and they became heated, 
they ordered her to sit down and sing a song. The woman 
was in a sad way ; she neither would do it nor could; where- 
upon the defendant and Phrynon said it was an insult, and 
not to be tolerated that a captiye woman, one of the accuziBed 
and pestilent Oljnithians, ^ould give herself airs; and — 
" Call the boy;" and — " A lash here." A servant came with a 
whip : and as they were in liquor, I imagine, and it took but 
little to exasperate them, upon her saying something or other 
And bursting into tears, the servant rips off her tunic and 
gives her several cuts on the back* The woman, maddened 
by the pain and the whole treatment, jumps up, throws her- 
self at the knees of latrodes, and overturns the table : and 
had he not snatched her away, she would have perished bj 
drunken violence ; for the drunkenness of this scoundrel* is 
terrible. There was a talk about this female in Arcadia 
before the Ten Thousand; and Diophantus made a report to 
you, which I will compel him now to give evidence of; and 
there was much talk in Thessaly and everywhere.* 

^ In support of this charge, as it appears, Demoetlieiies gives no 
evidence, though he asserts that he heard the story from latrocles, whom 
he calls as his witness for another purpose, ^chines declares the whole 
story to be a fabrication, and produces the evidence of an Olynthian, 
named Aristophanes, to prove that Demosthenes had offered him a bribe 
to come forwurd as a witness, and that he had refused. It is remark- 
able however, that JSschines produces none of the ambassadors who 
were present at the party to disprove the statement. (See his reply, pp. 
48, 49.) In the opening of his speech JEschines adverts to the indig- 
nant reception which the charge had met with from the jury, statiog. 
that they had hissed the accuser, and expressed their confidence in his 
innocence. This is apparently confirmed by Ulpian,.who states that 
when the charge was preferred, Eubulus instantly got up and appealed 
to the juxy, whether they would permit his Mend to be slandered ia 
such a way ; . the jury then rose and stopped it. 

Many topics of remark suggest themselves as we peruse these contra- 
dictory statements. In the first place, Demosthenes was wrong and 
nnfikir in lugging in this story at all ; and the Athenians, if they stopped 
him, did pe^ectly right, though they were not always so Bcrupulons 
about what the speakers chose to say. The tale itself, apart from some 
exaggerations, is not so very improbable. Demosthenes may have made 
some inquiries of Aristophanes respecting the parentage and condition 
of the female ; but he could not have been a witness to the facta them- 
selves which took place at Xenophron's house. It is an odd thing that 
iB^hines should have been prepared with the evidence of AxistophaneB; 
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Notwithstanding his guilty conscience, this polluted wretek 
will dare to look you in the ikoe, will raise his voice presently 
and talk about the life that he has lived ; which chokes me to 
listen to. Don't these people know, that in early life you 
used to read the books for your mother at her initiations, and 
as a boy were rolled about among orgiasts and drunkards ? — 
that afterwards you were an office undejr-clerk, and did dirty 
work for two or three drachms ? — that it is but lately you 
got a wretched livelihood for your services as third-rate 
player on the boards of other men ? ^ What sort of a life can 
you mention which you ha/ve not lived, when that which you 
have lived appears to be of such a character? But his 
assurance forsooth ! He brought another man to trial before 
you for in&mous practices ! But of that by-and-by. Bead 
me first these depositions. 

[peposUixms,'] - 

Sudi being the number, men of the jury, such the charac- 
ter of the offences which he has committed against you, 
including every species of criminality — a receiver of bribes, a 

and it seems like a confirmation of what Demosthenes says, that the 
story had been talked aboat. The cruel treatment of the woman would 
have been equally reprehensible, whether she was an Olynthian or not, 
though the prejudice which Demosthenes helped to raise against his 
opponent might have been enhanced by that circumstance ; and it is 
strange that JSschines brings no witness to disprove the occurrence. 

These and many other points may naturally occur to the reader, but 
it is perhaps waste of time to dwell upon them too long. The difficulty 
of ascertaining the.truth is increased by the absence of the depositions, 
and the uncertainty how fiur the speeches which have come down to ns 
«ie correct reports of the speeches which were actually delirered ; for 
eren the orators themselves, when they published their own speeches, 
may have added or omitted what suited their purpose. The discre- 
pancies which we find in these very passages, between what Demosthenes 
•ays, and what JSschines represents him to have said, may be accounted 
for possibly in this way. 

' Literally, " in the training-rooms of other choirmasters— cAore^t." 
X0pny*toy, or xoR&Y^ov, was the place which the ckwegus provided to 
tnun the youths who formed his chorus. He also maintained them 
during that time, and found the dresses and accoutrements. The words 
mean nothing more in efiect than ''in the theatres foond by other 
men," who hired JSschines to take third parts. In the Oration on the 
Crown, (ante, p. 97,) he says that Machines hired himself out to Simylus 
and Socrates. Beie^e renders it : ** aliis choregos agentibus.** Shilleto : 
^in the green-rooms of other chofe<n.'' nof-vvrp^^drtfai is, ^' to be main- 
tained as a dependant." 

n2 
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fiatjterer, under the curse, a liar, a betrayer of his friends — ^all 
the most heinous crimes are included; — from none of these 
charges will he defend himself, no plain and honest defence 
will he be able to plead : what I have heard he intends to 
BBLj amounts almost to madness, though perhaps a person 
who has no other plea to iirge is obliged to employ what 
artifices he can. I am told he will say, that I have * been a 
partner in all that I denounce, that I approved of all and 
cooperated with him, but I have suddenly changed and be- 
come accuser. This is no fair or proper justification of his 
conduct, but only an accusation of me : for if I have so acted, 
I am a good-for-nothing man, and yet the proceedings are 
none the better for that ; quite otherwise. However, I con- 
sider it my duty to show to you, both that the assertion, if. 
he makes it, will be false, and what the fair line of defence is. 
The &ir and honest defence is, to show either that the things 
alleged against him have not been done, or that, being done, 
they benefit the state. Neither of these points can he esta- 
blish. For neither surely can he say, that it is to our advan- 
tage for the Phocians to be destroyed and Philip to hold 
Thermopylee and the Thebans to be strong and troops to be 
in Euboea and forming designs on Megara and the peace to 
be unsworn;^ the contrary to all which his reports to you 
announced as being to your advantage and about to take 
place: nor can he persuade you, who have yourselves seen | 
and known all the circumstances, that these results have not 
been accomplished. It remains then for me to prove that I , 
have had no connexion with these men in anything. Would | 
you like me to pass over all the rest — how I spoke against 
them before you, how I quarrelled on the journey, how I have 
opposed them all along — and produce these men themselves 
as • witnesses, that my acts and theirs have been entirely 
different, and that they have received money to be your 
enemies, while I refused to take it ? Mark then. 

What man in the commonwealth should you say was the I 
most odious blackguard, with the largest stock of impudence 
and insolence ? Not one of you; I am certain, could even by 
mistake name any other than Philocrates. What man speaks 
the loudest, and can utter what he likes with the clearest 

^ /. e. to have remaiaed so long unsworn, owing to the dilatoriness of 
ihe ambassadors. 
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Toice ? ^schines the defendant, I am sure. Whom do these 
2Q6U call spiritless and cowardly with the mob, whilst 1 call 
Mm reserved ? Myself: for never was I intrusive in any way ; 
never have I done violence to your inclinations. Well : in 
all the assemblies, whenever there has been a discussion upon 
these matters, you hear me always both accusing and con- 
victing these men, and positively declaring that they have 
taken money and sold aU the interests of the state. And 
Bone of them hearing my statements ever contradicted them, 
or opened his mouth or showed himself. What can be the 
reason that the most odious blackguards in the common- 
wealth and the loudest speakers are overpowered by me, who 
am the timidest of men, and speak no louder thaja any one 
^else ? It is that truth is strong, and, on the other hand, the 
consciousness of having sold your interests is weak. This 
I takes off &om the audacity of these men, this warps their 
tongue, stops their mouths, chokes and keeps them silent. 
You know of course, on the late occasion in Firseus,^ when 
you would not allow him to be your envoy, how he shouted 
out that he would impeach and indict me, with cries of 
"Shame ! shame 1" Yet all that^ is the prelude to numerous 
I contests and arguments, whereas these are simple, and per- 
^liaps but two or three words, which a slave bought yesterday 
[Slight have spoken: — '' Athenians, it is atrocious; here is 
la man aecusing me of what he has himself been concerned 
(in ; and saying that I have taken money, when he has taken 
tit himsel£" — Nothing of this kind did he say or utter ; none 
[of you heard him ; but he threatened something different. 
jWhyl Because he was conscious of guilt, and not inde- 
|>endent enough to speak those words : ^ his resolution never 

i ^ This, it is sappoeed, refers to the story of Antiphon, which Demo- 
prtikenes speaks of more fully in the Oration on the Crown, (ante, pp. 
fiS, 56.) iBschines threatened to impeach Demosthenes for his nncon- 
stitntional proceedings against Antiphon in that affair. 

' '* Sensus — Atqui hsec qusa mihi tunc minatus est, scilicet ^ ciVay- 
yeKia koI ^ yptfffiy stmt long! temporis mult»que opersd ; poteratque 
me, nisi culpae sibi conscius esset, continuo yel tribus verbis prostemere." 
-^Schaefer. 

' Pabst: Dock eine eolche AnUage wUrde der Anfang vider und 
grosser K&mp/e und langer JReden seyn, 

I rather understand ravra to mean " that declaration— that kind of 
talk/' 

' Literally : ** he was the alave of those words." "In hasc el verba 
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reached that point, but shrank back, for his conscience checked 
it. No one however prevented him from indulging in general 
abuse and calumnj. 

The strongest point of all, a matter not of argument but of 
fact, I am about to mention : — Upon my ofiering to do what 
was just, namely, as I had been twice ambassador, to render 
my accoxmt twice, uiEschines the defendant came up to the 
auditors with divers witnesses, and warned them not to sum- 
mon me into court, on the ground that I had passed my 
audit and had no further liability. And the thing was beyond 
measure ridiculous. What was the meaning of it? He having 
rendered his account of the former embassy, which no one 
arraigned, did not wish to attend a fresh audit for that which 
he is now tried upon, which included all his misdeeds : but if . 
I attended twice, the consequence would be that he too must, 
oome into court again; therefore he would not let them' 
summon me. Now, men of Athens, this circumstance proves 
both points clearly to you, both that iEschines has con- 
demned himself, so that none of you can ' conscientiously 
acquit him now, and that he will not utter a word of truth 
about me; for had he anything to say, he would have oome 
forward with it then and accused me, never have given notice 
not to summop me into court. In support of my statements, 
call the witnesses to them. 

[Witnesses,'] 

Should he speak any slander about me foreign to the 
embassy, on many accounts you should refuse to hear him. 
I am not on my trial to-day; and after this no water is 
poured in for me.^ What is it then but lack of honest argu- 
ments ? For who upon his trial would elect to accuse, if he 
had a good defence 1 Again, consider this, men of the jury. 

non magia quidquam quam mancipio in dominuin licebat, li.e. hsec in 
me jactare reformidabat ut ^oVXos dira^^rjo-koros cui ^ yXarra SeScrou : 
nam si in me jactaret, suo se gladio jiigulaturus erat." — Schae/er, 

Auger giyes the sense of the passage well enough : " C'est qu'intim&- 
ment convaincu de ses d^lits, 11 appr^hendoit, 11 trembloit de rien dire 
qui 7 eUt rapport. Si la pens6e par hasard le portoit de ce cdte Id, un 
remords importun le repoussoit aussi-tdt/' 

Fabst : weil er sich hevmsat vjar, dies hegangen zu kahen, und dieae 
Worte axis aklaviscker Furcht vor ihnen nicht aitazuspredien wagtCt so 
wendete sich sein Sinn nicht dazu, sondem bebte zuriick und wvrde von 
seinem Oetoiasen ubermannb. 

^ Into the water-glass. See p. 59, note 1. 
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If I were tried, and ^Eschmes accusiiig^ and Philip the judge, 
and I, having no means of showing mj innocence, began 
maligning ^schines and trying to blacken his character, 
don't yon think Philip would on this very account be indig- 
nant, that any •one before him should malign his bene&c- 
tews ? ^ Do not you then be worse than Philip, but compel 
him to make his defence upon the points in issue. 
[I%e Deposition.'] ^ 

You see, I, because I was conscious of no wrong, thought 
proper to render my account, and submit to aU that the 
laws required : iBschines did the reverse. How then can his 
actions and mine have been the same ? or how can he pos- 
sibly maintain before you what he has never even alleged' 
against me before? Surely he cannot He will, howeyer; 
and verily I don't wonder. For you surely know this — ^that 
since the creation of man, and since trials have been insti- 
tuted, no one ever was found guilty confessing his crime: 
no; liiey put on a bold face, deny the charge, tell lies, invent 
excuses, do anything to escape punishment. ^ 

You must not be duped by anything of this sort to-day, 
but decide the case by your own ^owledge, and pay no heed 
to my statements or the defendant's, no, nor to the witnesses 
whom he will have ready to prove what he likes, with Philip 
for his paymaster; (youll see how promptly they will give 
evidence for him :) neither care whether iBschines has a loud 
and fine voice, or I a poor one. For it is not your business, 
if you are wise, to have a trial of orators or speeches to-day, 
but to regard the dire and shameful ruin of your affairs,; and 
to cast back the infamy upon its authors, having inquired 
into these doings that are within your own knowledge. What 
doings ? These which you know, and need not be informed 
by me. If all which they promised you has resulted from 
the peace, and you confess yourselves to be so full of cowardice 

1 The "peiitio prineipti is remarkable in this argnment. 
* This is the deposition of the witnesses called just above. While 
they are coming up, or standing for a minute or two, the oiator inter- 
poses a few more words to the juir. This is common. 
» Compare Wintev's Tale, Act III. Scene 2 :•— ' 
I ne'er heard yet, 
That any of these bolder viees wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did, 
Than to perform it first. 
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and baseness, that Without enemies in the country, withontr 
being blockaded by sea, without the city being in any danger^ 
whilst you were purchasing cheap com, and in other respects 
no worse off than at present, when you knew and had beeu 
told by these men, that your allies would be ruined and the 
Thebans would become powerful and that Philip would take 
the fbrtresses in Thrace and that sallying-places would be 
established against you in Euboea and that all which has-been 
done would happen, you were content to make the peace 
notwithstanding — acquit iEschines, and do not in addition 
to so many disgraces incur the sin of perjury: for -he does 
you no wrong ; I am a fool and a madman to accuse him. 
But if just the reverse — ^if they spoke in the kindest manner 
oCPhilip, saying that he loved the commonwealth, he would 
save the Phocians, he would humble the pride of Thebes, 
yet more, he would confer benefits on you beyond the value 
I of Amphipolis, if He obtained the peace, and would restore 
EuboBa and Oropus — if after saying and promising all this 
they have cheated and cajoled you, and all but stripped you 
of Attica, pronounce your verdict against him, and let it not 
be that, in addition to the other outrages put upon you, (for 
I know not what else to call them,) you, for the bribes taken 
by these men, carry home the curse and the perjury.^ 

Consider again, men of the jury : for what object could I 
have chosen to accuse these men, if they were innocent? 
You can find none. Is it pleasant to have m£iny enemies ? 
It is not even safe. Was there any quarrel subsisting be- 
tween iEschines and me 1 None. What then ? You feared 
for yourself, and through cowardice thought this was your 
security: — that I have heard he says. — ^Well, but without 
there being any danger or crime, iEschines, as you allege ! ^ 

^ This is a fine sentence, pregnant with meaning. Don't let it 
happen, says the orator, that, instead of taking vengeance on these men 
for their venality, you take their 'sins upon your own heads; for if you 
acquit ^schines, the curse to which he is liable (Ta7s &pais tlyoxos, p. 404, 
orig.) will justly be transferred to you, and by violating your oaths as 
jurors and giving a verdict contrary to the evidence you will have 
incurred the crime of peijury, , . . 

> The supposed assertion of ^schines involved the assumption of 
crime having been committed, which was adverse to his case. If the 
ambassadors had done nothing wrong, as ^schines would make out^ 
then Demosthenes could have had nothing to fear, and the last aasigned 
motive for accusation was absurd. 
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Should he repeat that, consider, men of the jury, whether for 
crhnes, which I who am innocent feared would be my ruin 
throogh those persons — what ought they to sniffer who are 
the guilty parties 7 ^ But it is for no such reason. Wherefore 
then do I accuse you ? Vexatiously, forsooth, that I may get 
money from you ! And pray, was it better for me to receive 
a lai^e sum, as large as any of these men, from PhiHp who 
ofiSared it, and have both him and these for my friends, (for 
they would, they would have been my friends,- if I had been 
their accomplices : even now the feud between us is not here- 
ditary, but because I have not been a partner in their acts ;) 
or to beg from them a portion of their receipts, and be at 
enmity both with Philip and them? — and while I ransomed 
the prisoners at such an expense out of my own means, to ask 
these men for a disgraceful pittance which made them my 
enemies? Impossible. I reported what was true, and ab- 
stained from taking presents out of regard to justice and 
truth and my future life, believing that, if I was virtuous, I 
should be honoured among you no less than certain other 
people,^ and that I must not barter away my public spirit for 
any lucre: and these men I abhor, because I saw them in. 
the embassy to be villanous and execrable, and I have been 
deprived too of my personal distinctions,^ since through the 
corruption of these men your displeasure has fallen upon the 
whole ^embassy : and I accuse now and am come to the audit 
foreseeing the future, and wishing to have it determined by 
the verdict of this tribunal, that my actions have been the 
opposite of theirs. And I fear, I fear, (all my thoughts shall 
be declared to you,) hereafter you may dnig me who am 
innocent along with them, but you will remain passive now.* 

* I have kept the awioolvXhcm of the original; hut it is not very 
elegant in this passage. 

' This is a modest way of saying that he hoped to receive the same 
lionours as other distinguished citizens. 

' ^tXorifiia, like dp^, signifies not only the meritoHous quality or 
action of the person himself, but also the honourable distinction 
attending it. 

Demosthenes had lost not only the vote of thanks and invitation to 
dine in the City Hall (as Schaefer observes, see ante, p. 130), but suffered 
in bis general credit and reputation, through the misconduct of the 
axnbassadors. 

^ 'Ai^cnrcirrwKifrcs, " &11en back." Belskb : '' remissi, supini.** Pabstr 
fUiehlassii tind nachsichtig. 
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For it seems to me, Atiienians, you are wholly paralysed, 
■waiting till calamity falls upon you; and while you see other 
people suffer, you take no precaution, nor give a thought to the 
commonwealth, now so long in many fearful ways dedining. 

Don't you think it dreadful and monstrous 1 — for thougk I 
had resolved to be silent, I am led on to speak : — ^You ixLust 
know Pythocles ^ the son of Pythodorus. With him I was on. 
very friendly tenxus, and up to this day nothing impleasant 
has passed between us. He turns out of my way now Tvhen 
he meets me, ever since he has been with Philip ; and if be is 
compelled to cross my path, he starts away in a moment, for 
fear some one should see him speaking to me: yet with 
^schines he walks all round the market, and holds consulta- 
tion. It is really dreadful and shockii^, O Athenians — while 
people who have chosen Philip's service have this advantage, 
that his perception is in either case so keen, they believe each 
of them, as surely as if he were standing at their side, that 
nothing they do even here can escape him, and they regard 
as friends whom he thinks proper, and as enemies likewise — 
those who are devoted to you, who are ambitious of your 
esteem and have never sacrificed it, find in you such a deaf- 
ness and blindness, that these miscreants are here contending 
on equal terms with me, and that too before a jury who know 
all the circumstances. Would you like to know and hear the 
reason] I will teU you; and pray be not offended at my 
speaking the truth. It is because Philip, I take it, having 
one body and one soul, loves with his whole heart the people 
that do him good, and hates those that do the contrary; 
whereas any one of you never thinks that a person serving 
the state serves him, or that a pev^on damaging the state 
damages him; each individual has things of greater impor- 
tance to himself, by which you are frequently led astray — 
compassion, envy, resentment, granting fiivours, a thousand 
things besides — indeed, should one escape everything else, 
there is no escaping persons who don't like one to be such.^ 

^ Mentioned in the Speech on the Crc^^^ (p. 320,"orig.) as an adver^ 
saiy of Demosthenes. His stately manner of walking is noticed furUxer 
on in this speech (p. 442, orig.) He was many years after condemned 
to death. 

* This sentence, which perplexed Taylor, and which Francis omits 
from his translation, is explained hy Seiske, and not badly rendered by 
Auger, " Quand on 6chapperoit ^ tout le reste, ponrroii on ^chapper 
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I 

jThe &ult in each of thefie instances gradually undenmnes and 
ends in being the total ruin of the common^wealth.^ 

Do not, Athenians^ commit any such error to-day; do 
not acquit the man nvho has so greatly wronged you. For 
really what will bfe said of you, if you do acqiut himi — Cer- 
tain ambassadors went &om Athens to Philip; Philocrates^ 
^^schines, Phrynon, Demosthenes. What then] One of them, 
besides that he made no profit by the embassy^ redeemed the 
captives out of his own private means : another with the 
money for which he sold the country's interests went about 
purclmsing harlots and fish. Another sent his son to Philip, 
before he had entered him in the roll of citizens ; ^ the brutal 
Phiynon: while the first did nothing- unworthy of the com- 
monwealth or himself. One, though choir-master and captain, 
tikongbt it right in addition to incur these voluntary ex- 
penses, to redeem the captives, and not permit any of his 
feUow-conntrymen to be in distress for want : another, so &r 
from delivering any already in captivity, helped to bring a 
whole district, and more than ten thousand in&ntry and 
nearly a thousand cavalry of an allied nation, into the power 
of Philip. What followed ] The Athenians got hold of them 
— ^having known all about it long before — well? — ^the men 

ik Ten vie, qui ne pent souffrir un citoyen integre et z6l61" — ^The 
orator partly alludes to himself^ as being the patriotic citizen whose 
Tocation did not please a certain class of the people. And it is not 
impossible he might have been led to this remark by some signs of dis- 
pleasure which he observed in some of the jurors. Pabst makes him 
npeak expressly of himself (tote icA bin) ; but it is better not to intro- 
dnoe this into the text. 

^ I have followed the interpretation of ^of^ovm indicated by F. A. 
Wolf in his note on the Leptines, p. 471. Shilleto, who quotes F. A* 
Wolf, and adopts his view, misapplies his learning, when he desires 
US to translate — '' The error in each of these cases gradaaily giving way 
from tinder you, results in a universal and momentary destruction to 
the state." The transitive force of {moppetv is derived from the notion of 
'* slipping from under ;" but to translinte it so here is not advisable. 

Reiske, in his Index, agreeing with F. A. Wolf aa to the meaning ia 
the Leptines, here renders vwo^^wra simply snbrepetu, in which he ha» 
been generally followed. Francis : " These particular and*Beparate errors, 
advancing by degrees, Ml at last in one collected ruin on the republic" 
Pabst: Aber aokhe bei dUen einzelnen 8acktn dieser Art begangenen 
J^ehUritte bringen, toenn sie aUm&hlig und unmerhlich weiter schreiten, 
dem Stoat endlich in seiner OeacminUheit Verderben, 

s At the age of eighteen an Athenian dtizea was enrolled in the 
roister of his township (9rit^s), 
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who had taken money and presents, who had disgraced them- 
selves and the country and their own children, they acquitted, 
considering them to be men of sense and the country to be in 
a flourishing state; — ^but what of the man who accused themt 
— ^him they judged to be an idiot, ignorant of the country, 
not knowing how to throw his own away.^ 

And who, Athenians, after seeing this example, will wish 
to prove himself an honest man? Who will be an ambassador 
for nothing, if he is neither to take reward, nor with you to 
be held merer trustworthy than persons who have taken it? 
Therefore you are not only trying these men to-day; no: 
you are legislating for all time to come, whether ambassadors 
should take money to work disgracefully for the enemy, or 
do their best in your behalf without bribe or ffee. 

Upon the other matters you require no witness: but as 
to Phrynon sending his son, call me the witnesses to that^ 

[Witnesses.] 

iBschines never prosecuted this man on the charge of 
sending his son to Philip for dishonour. But if one being in 
his youth better looking than another, not foreseeing what 
suspicion might arise from such comeliness, hath been a little 
wild in after-life, iEschines must prosecute him for infamous 
crime. 

Now let me speak of the entertainment and the decree: 
I had nearly forgotten what was most material to say to you. 

^ T^y ir6\af dytfotty is explained thus by Belske : ''non ndsse morei 
clviam degeneres, ininjlcos suos omantium, bene de se meritos sbjici- 
entium." By Schaefer otherwise : '* ignorare quam prosperas sint res 
civitatiB." 

OCk i^^w twoi T& iamoO plwrrf refers to the boasted liberality of Demo- 
sthenes, in ransoming the prisoners, &c. His enemies represented him 
as a fool, who threw away his money, and even didn't know how to 
throw it away. Auger : '' qui ne savoit oil jeter son argent" 

^ It may seem strange to an English reader that Demosthenes should 
call witnesses to a fact so remote from the point at issue. But the Athe- 
nians appear to hare admitted all kinds of evidence which tended to 
show the geneiul character of the parties. Demosthenes seeks to create 
a prejudice against .fischines, as being connected with such an in&moos 
person as Phrynon, and he turns this to still better account, when he 
comments upon his prosecution of Timarchus. This (says he) could 
oidy haye been for the purpose of screening himself. Had his motive 
been the pure love of virtue, he would have proceeded against Phiynon 
also. 
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In drawing up the order of council concerning the first 
embassy, and again before tne people at the assemblies in 
which you were to debate the question of peace^ when nothing 
either spoken or done wrong by these persons was known, 
I according to customary usage commended and invited 
them to the city-hall. And what is more, I entertained 
Philip's ambassadors, and very splendidly too, O Athenians : 
for when I saw them in Macedonia glorying even in such 
things as proofe of wealth and splendour, it occurred to me 
that I should begin directly to surpass them in these things, 
and display greater magnificence myself: however, the 
defendant now will bring the matter forward, and say, 
<< Demosthenes himself commended U£f, himself feasted the 
ambassadors " — not distinguishing the when. It was' before 
the country had sustained an injury, before it was discovered 
that these men had sold themselves ; when the ambassadors 
had just arrived for the first time, and the people had to hear 
what they proposed, and it was not yet known that the 
defendant would support Philocrates, or that he would make 
such a motion. If therefore he should bring this forward, 
remember the dates ; they are earlier than the ofifences : since 
that time there has not been the slightest connexion or com- 
munion between these men and me. Read the deposition. 

[The Deposition,'] 

' Perhaps his brothers Philochares and Aphobetus^ will 
plead for him. To both of them there is much that you 
may with justice reply : (I must speak fi*eely, Athenians, 
without any reserve:) — Aphobetus and Philochares! you 
being a painter of perfume-boxes and drums, your brothers 
tmder-clerks and common persons; (there is no reproach in 
these things, yet they hardly deserve a general's rank;) we 
dignified you with embassies, generalships, and the highest 
honours. Now supposing that none of you committed any 
crime, we should have nothing to be grateful for to you, but 
you for these things ought to be grateful to us; for we, 
passing by many persons more worthy of honour, exalted 
you. But if in the very exercise of your dignities one of you 
has committed crime, and crime too of such a nature, don't 

* See Appendix II. 
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you much more deserve execration than pardon? Much mon^ 
in my opinion. 

They will be violent perhaps, with their loud Toiees and 
impudence, and with th^ plea that '' it-is pardonable to assist 
a brother." But don't you give way : remember, while it is 
their duty to regard iEsohines, it is yours to regard the laws 
and the whole commonwealth, and (above all) &e oaths that 
you have yourselves sworn as jurors. If indeed they have 
requested any of you to save the defendant, see whether they 
mean, in case he is not shown to have injured the commoia- 
wealth, or even in case he is. If they mean in case of inno- 
cence, I am also for saving him; if unconditionally and 
however guilty he has been, they have asked you to commit 
perjury. For though the ballot is secn^t, it will not be hidden 
from the gods. Most wisely was it seen by him that enacted 
the law of secret voting, that none of these men^ will know 
which of you has obliged him, but the gods and the divine 
spirit will know who has voted iniquitously : from whom it 
is better for each of you to secure good hopes for himself and 
his children by giving a righteous and proper judgment, than 
to confer a secret and uncertain obligation upon these men, 
and to acquit a person who has given evidence against him- 
self. For what stronger witness, iEschines, can I produce, to 
prove your misconduct as ambassador, than you against your- 
self ? You that thought it necessary to involve in such a 
dreadful calamity the man who would have brought some of 
your deeds to light, certainly expected some heavy punish- 
ment yourself, should the people hear what you had done. 

This proceeding, if you are wise, will turn out to his own 
prejudice, not only on this accoimt, that it is a flagrant indi- 
cation of what his acts as ambassador have been, T3ut because 
in conducting the accusation he used those arguments which 
stand good against him now : for surely the same principles, 
which you laid down when you prosecuted Timarchus, are 
available also for others against yourself You then said to 
the jury — " Demosthenes will defend hijn, and will arraign 
my conduct as ambassador : and then, if he misleads you by 
his dpeech^ he will brag and go about saying — ^how? what do 

* Tovruu meane here not only JBschines and his colleagues, hot aU 
criminals brought to the bar of justice. 
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you think )^ I led the jurors right away from the question, and 
stoie the case out of their hands." Don't yourself act thus. 
Confine your defence to the subject of your triai. When you 
were prosecuting him, then was the time for accusing and 
saying what you pleased. 

Again you recited before the jury, having no witness to 
bring in support of your charge against the accused — 

Rumour which many people noise abroad 
Kot wholly dies : a goddess eke is she.' 

Well, .^Ischines; and all these people say that you have 
received money from the embassy; so that against you too, I 
should think, Eumour which many people noise abroad not 
wholly dies. For inaamuoh as more accuse you than him, see 
how the matter standa Timarchus even his neighbours did 
not all know; but of you ambassadors there is no Greek or 
barbarian who does not say, that you have received money 
from the embassy. If rumour therefore is true, that of the 

I These words, ws; ri; which have puzzled the critics, are understood 
by most to be put in the mouth of Demosthenes. Perhaps the better 
way is to understand them as referring to what precedes, thus : " how 
will he brag 1 what will he say ? why, as follows." 

' These lines are from Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 761. .^schines, in the 
passage referred to (cent. Timarch. IS), quotes also Homer and Euripides 
on the subject of Fame or Bumour. Compare the celebrated lines of 
Virgil, iRneid IV. 173. 

Whether this goddess, the personification of common rumour or 
report, should in English be rendered Fame, as it more generally is, 
or Bumour^ IJiave entertained some doubt : Fame is nearer in point of 
form to the Greek and Latin original ; and it may be said tha.i Humour, 
derived from the Latin Rum^, cannot so well be made feminine. But 
On the other hand, the meaning of our Fam^ is not so like the Fama 
of^'Virgil and Hesiod as MuTnour is. And with respect to the gender, 
we have as much right to follow the French Rum,eur as the Latin 
Bumor, or perhaps to exercise an arbitrary discretion upon such a 
matter. Shakspeare, no doubt, makes his Rumour a male personage, 
in the Introduction to Henry IV. Part 2, and one of a. character more 
like Virgil's than Hesiod's deity. The lines are quite equal to Virgil's. 
I make no apology for quoting some of them : — 

Open your ears ; for which of you will stop 
The vent of hearing, when loud Bumour speaks ? 
I from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The acts commenced on this ball of earth. 
Upon my tongues continual slanders ride, 
The which in every language I pronounce. 
Stuffing the ears of men with &lse reports, &c &c 
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multitude is against you all ; and that such rumour is cre- 
dible, and that a goddess eke is she, and that the poet who 
wrote this was a wise man, you have yourself laid down. 

And besides, he got up a number of Iambics, and repeated 
them; for instance — 

IAMBICS VBOH THB PH(ENIZ OF EimiPIDBS. 

Who loves the fellowship of evil men. 
Of him I never ask, assured that whom 
He seeks for comrades he resembles most. 

"The man^ who frequented the cock-pits and walked' about 
with Pittalacus" — ^these were his words and others like them^ 
— " don't you know," said he, " what sort of a person to con- 
sider him?" Well, iEschines: these iambics will suit me 
now against you; and I shall speak fitly and properly, if I 
recite to the jury — ^Who loves the fellowship of Philocrates^ 
and that too on an embassy, of him I never ask, assured that 
he has received money like Philocrates who confesses it. 

When he calls other men speech- writers^ and sophists, and '' 
attempts to vilify them, he will prove to be himself liable to 
these reproaches. For those iambics are from the Phosnix \ 
of Euripides; and that drama was never acted by either | 
Theodorus or Aristodemus, to whom the defendant used to ; 
take third parts, but Molon played in it, and other old per- ' 
formers whoever they were. The Antigone of Sophocles 
however Theodorus has often acted, and so has Aristodemus; 
in which there are iambics beautifully written and in a strain 

^ iEschines (cent. Timarch. 8, 9) charges Timarchus with cock-fighting I 
and gambling, and with a disgracefal intimacy with Pittalacus, a town- | 
slave. ! 

Others, following Keiske, make rohs ipyis " the bird-market^" which J 
does equally well. A cock-fighter would naturally frequent the market { 
where cocks were sold. Francis : ** aviaries." 

• " Aoyoyp<i(f>ovs. Properly, persons who wrote speeches either forensic | 
or epideictic, i. e. which turn on praise or censure, such as those of 
Isocrates. Such persons would probably introduce into their written 
speeches many far-fetched allusions and passages from the old poets, 
who were generally neglected in those stirring and,' active and therefore 
unreading times. Hence the word would nearly get the meaning of 
our pedant That it was used in an "opprobrious sense (compare our 
pamphleteer) is stated by Thorn. Mag. p. 580, and is attested by Plato, 
(Pheedr. p. 257,) which shows that \oyoypdtf>os and ffo<l>urr/is were used 
to convey the same idea." — Shilleto. 

The passage here referred to by Demosthenes is from the speech 
against Timarchus, p. 13. * 
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nsefol to you, which, though he has himself often spoken 
and knows them quite by heart, he omitted. You are of 
course aware, that in all tragic pieces it is a sort of special 
privilege for third-rate actors to come on as tyrants and 
sceptre-bearers. See then what the verses are in this drama^ 
which the poet has put into the mouth of Creon JSschines, 
which he neither conned over to himself to serve him in the 
embassy, nor repeated to the jury. Read : 

IAMBICS FKOM THB ANTIGONS OF SOPHO0I.ES. 

Ye cannot tell the spirit of a man, 
His wisdom, nor his worth, till they be tried 
In public life and acts of policy. 
The statesman, who to serve the common weal 
Adopts not what in counsel is the best. 
Bat closes up his mouth for fear of danger. 
Base have I ever deem'd, and deem him still. 
And whoso dearer than his country loves 
A private friend, as nothing I esteem. 
For I (bear witness, thou all-seeing Jove !) 
Should not keep silence, if I saw destruction 
Advancing toward my people 'stead of safety ; 
17 or e'er would I accept as friend of mine 
My country's enemy : for well I know, 
'Tis she preserves us all ; in her embark'd, 
'While steadily she sails, we lack not friendship. 

None of these verses did iEschines repeat to himself on 
the embassy: instead of the commonwealth, he deemed 
Philip's friendship of the greatest importance and advantage 
to himself, bidding a long farewell to the wise Sophocles: 
when he saw destruction advancing nigh, the expedition 
against Phocis, he gave no warning or notice, but on the 
contrary helped to conceal and forward it, and those who 
wished to give information* he prevented; not remembering 
that she it is who preserves us all, and in her his mother 
initiating^ and purifying, and making a profit from the 
houses of her employers, reared up all these children,^ and 

^ This turn is Aristophanic. As to the father and mothers occupa- 
tions, and as to Heros the physician, see ante, pp. 64, 94 — 96, and the 
notes. Shilleto observes : " Schaefer is, in my judgment, right in erasing 
from the Greek Hero-Calendar one unknown Catamites, and restoring 
to the contemporary chirurgeons the name of Heros. KotXafjdrTis appears 
to have been a bye-word for iarphs, from the ictiAa/uocQsed for surgical 
purposes.*' 

* I refer roao^ovs, as Eeiske does, to number. Francis : " these her 
VOL. n. 
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that his father teaching the alphabet^ as I am informed by 
older men, lived how he could next door to Heros the phy- 
sician, but lived at all events in this city; and they them- 
selves got money by being under-clerks and servants to all 
the public functionaries, and at last having been appointed 
clerlM by you were maintained for two years, in the Round- 
room,^ and from this city was the defendant sent but just 
now as ambassador. None of these things did he consider; 
no care he took that the commonwealth should sail steadily, 
but overturned and sank her, and did his utmost to throw 
her into the power of her enemies. Are not you then a 
sophist, and a vile one tool Are not you a speech-writer, 
ay, and one hated by the gods? you that passed over what 
you had often played and knew perfectly by heart, while 
what you never acted in your life you searched out and 
quoted to injure one of your fellow-citizens? 

Come, consider now his remarks about Solon. He said 
there was a statue of Solon, exemplifying the decorous style 
of ithe orators of that day, with his hand folded inside the 
mantle f this by way of reproach and rebuke to the forward- 
ness of Timarchus. But the Salaminians say the statue has 
not been erected fifty years, and it is nearly two hundred and 
forty years from Solon to the present time, so that the artist 
who shaped that figure was not only himself no contemporary 
of Solon, but his grandfather was not either. However, he 
said this to the jury, and gave an imitation : but what was 
of far greater advantage to the state than Solon's attitude, 
to see (namely) his heart and mind — of them he gave no 
imitation, quite the contrary. Solon ^ (after Salamis had 

illustrious sons." Auger : " de merreilleuz personnages." Pabst : dUi& 
gtattlichen JSohne, 

> The room in the centre of the Ptytaneum, where the Prytaaes 
dined. See ante, p. 180, note 1. 

^ Literally : " having his mantle wrapped round him, with his hand 
inside." 

* Here we have the celebrated legislator of Athens introduced to our 
notice in the character of a poet and a warrior. Of his poetry a few 
fragments only remain, and are remarkable for elegance and simpUci^ 
rather than for any merit of a higher description. ' The story respectinjr 
the recovery of Salamis is told in Plutarch's Life of Solon, as follows :" 
The Megarians had wrested the island of Salamis from the Atheniuii^ 
who, after ma;iy unsuccessful attempts to retrieve their 1obs> becamft 
heartily sick of the war, and passed a decree making it punishable with 
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lerolted from the Athenians, and they had decreed to punish 
with death whoever advised its recovery,) at the risk of his 
own life composed and sang an elegy, and preserved that 
country to Athens, and removed the disgrace which had fallen 
upon her. wdBschines, although the Persian king and all the 
Greeks had acknowledged Amphipolis to be yours, gave up and 
lold it) and supp(»-ted Philocrates who moved the resolution. 
Worth his whHe (was it not ?) to mention Solon ! And not 
only here acted he so, but on his arrival there he never 

ieath for any one to advise ItB renewal. Solon, who was a native of Salamis, 
ma greatly discontented ; and by-and-by, having observed that the youth 
^Athens were beginning to chiuige their niinds but afraid to violate the 
law, counterfeited insanity, and, keeping himself at home, composed an 
elegy on the loss of the island. It contained a hundred verses, and. is 
laid to have been a poem <^ considerable merit. Having these verses 
Ij heart, he sikldenly ran into the market-place with a cap on his head, 
^(the cap was a sign of sickness,)— and mounting the herald's nlatform, 
nog them out in a loud voice to the people. His supposed madness and 
the exciting character of the verses gave it the appearance of inspiration. 
PSsiatratus, then a young man, was among the hearers, and urged them 
)o obey the voice of Solon. In the moment of their enthusiasm the peo- 
ple repealed the decree, and prepared for war. Solon recovered Salamis 
J>y a stratagem, which is variously related. According to one .account, 
he by a false message enticed a large body of Megarians to the Attic 
coast, and having put them to the sword, sailed instantly to Salamis 
and took it. After some farther struggles, the belligerent parties re- 
ferred their claims to the arbitration of Sparta. Solon pleaded his 
country's cause before the arbitrators, and urged (among other arguments 
in favour of the Athenian title to Salamis) that the Salaminians buried 
their dead in the Athenian fashion, turning their fiices to the west, and 
not to the east, as the Megarians did ; and also that they had separate 
tombs for each body, whereas the Megarians put several bodies into one 
tomb. He urged also that Salamis was called Ionian in some of the 
Delphic oracles. A further story is told, that he inserted a line in the 
catalogae of ships in the second book of the Iliad, which is now read 
thus : ^^j 8» ^ic ^\afitpos irf^v hvoKaiZtna yncw, 

2r^(r6 5* &7«if V 'ABiitiaimp ttrrarro iftdkaryyts. 
The second of these lines is said to have been Solon's interpolation, to 
prove that Salamis was, even so early as the Trojan war, subject to, or at 
least connected with Athens ; and some critics have thought that the 
■poriousness of the line appears from other passages of Homer, where the 
Salaminians are made to occupy a station separate from the Athenians. 
(See Heyne's learned note to Iliad, II. 553.) The Megarians are said to 
have contended for a different reading in Homer, which established 
their own connexion with Salamis. Judgment was given by the arbi- 
trators in favour of Athens. 

The cap which ^schines went odt with was, as Demosthenes hints 
(below, p. IdO), an affected imitation of Solon. 

02 
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uttered the name of the place which he came to negotiate 
about. And so he himself reported to you ; for you must 
remember his saying — " I too had something to say about 
Amphipolis, but I omitted it, to give Demosthenes an oppor- 
tunity of taJdng up the subject." — I came forward and said, 
that he had left nothing for me that he wished to say to 
Philip; for he would sooner give a part of his blood than 
a part of his speech to any one. The fact, I apprehend, 
was — ^having received money, he could say nothing on the 
other side of the question to Philip, who had paid him on 
purpose that he might not restore Amphipolis. H^re — take 
and read these elegiacs of Solon, and let the jury see, that 
Solon abhorred men like the defendant. 

Not to speak with the hand folded, iEschines — ^nof that — 
butvto perform your embassage with the hand folded, is 
needflil. You, after extending and holding it open yonder 
and disgracing your countrymen, talk pompously here, and, 
having "got up and spouted some wretdied phrases, imagine 
you can escape punishment for all these grievous crimes, if 
you put a cap on your head and walk about and abuse me. 

Kead, if you please : 

THE SLSaiAOB OF SOLON : 

Our city everlastingly shall stand ; 
So Jupiter iind all the Gods command : 
Athenian Pallas lends her guardian aid, 
She of the mighty Father, heavenly Maid. 
.Yet the fair city breedeth for her bane 
A generation covetous and vain, > 
Ill-minded statesmen, who shall yet be tried 
In many sorrows to rebuke their pride ; 
Insatiable, in riot they devour 
The fleeting pleasures of the festal hour, 
Indulge their lustful appetence of gain. 
And sparing neither sacred nor profane. 
By spoil and rapine thrive, nor hold in awe 
Omniscient Themis and her holy law, 
Who sits in watchful silence, and the day 
Of vengeance bides, more dreadful for delay. 
Thus on a people creeps the dire disease. 
Till perish all their ancient liberties : 
Or civil strife or warfare is at hand. 
To waste the youthful promise of the land. 
A factious race the sword shall overthrow ; 
Who wrong their friends are pillaged by the foe. 
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Over the country these misfortnneg brood : - 
The poor meanwhile, a hapless multitude, 
Are dragged to foreign shores and long exile. 
To slavery sold, and bound in fetters vile. 
The common Pest of all comes home to each ; 
Ko door can guard him from the Fury's reach ; 
She leaps the lofty wall ; hide where he will. 
In cell or chamber; she shall find him stilL 
Fun am I thus, Athenians, to advise, 
What evils under Anarchy arise, 
How Discipline the public weal maintains, 
Curbs wicked men with penance and with chains; 
How she can tame the wild, the proud put low, 
.And wither mischief ere to strength it grow; 
How straighten crooked justice, and assuage 
The might of passion and unruly rage : 
Under her sway confusion, discord cease, 
And men abide in fellowship and peace.' ^ 



' These are not from the Salamis, but verses of a purely political 
character, addressed to the Athenians during some period of discord 
and trouble. The future legislator, preparing the way for that great 
ipork which has transmitted his name to all ages, endeavours to kwdle 
tiie flame of patriotism in his countrymen, rebukes the leading states- 
men for their selfishness and vicious conduct^ and exhorts all classes to 
maintain civil harmony and obedience to the laws. Whether this waA 
the whole poem, or is but an extract, we cannot determine. There are 
errors in the text, and some verses manifestly lost Pabst in his 
version, which is in hexameter and pentameter, leaves the hiatuses as 
he finds them. I have taken a difierent course, and have not kept so 
close to the original as he. Francis has given a spirited version, which 
I subjoin :— 

Nor Jove supreme, whose secret will is Fate, 

Nor the blest Gods have doom'd th' Athenian State ; 

For Pallas, with her Father's glories crown'd, 

Spreads the protection of her iEgis round. 

But dire Corruption wide extends its sway ; 

Athenians hear its dictates, and obey. 

Oppressive demagogues our counsels guide. 

Though various mischiefs wait to quell their pride. 

Untaught with cheerful appetite to taste 

The calm delights that crown the temperate feast, 

A lust of gold their restless bosoms fii-es ; 

A lust of gold their guilty schemes inspires. 

Yain are idl laws, or human or divine, 

To guard the public wealth, or sacred shrine. 

While private life is fiU'd with mutual fraud, 

By Justice and her sacred laws unawed. 

Silent she sits, the past, the present views, 

And in her own good time the guilty scene pursues. 
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Tou hear^ Athenians, what Solon declare of finch men, 
and of the gods who (be says) protect the commonwealth. 
For myself, I believe as I hope, that his statement is eternally 
true; that the gods do indeed protect our commonwealth: 
and in sonie sort I believe, that all which has taken place 
upon this audit has been a manifestation to the common- 
wealth of divine benevolence. Only see : — A man who has 
grossly violated his duty as ambassador, who has given up 
places *in which the gods had ought to be worshipped by you 
and your allies, disfranchised an accuser who obeyed his chal- 
lenge.* To what end? That he may obtain neither pity 
nor pardon for his own offences. Further, in accusing that 
person he chose to speak ill of me^ and again before the 

Thus other states their mortal wound receive, 
* And servile chains their freebom sons enslave ; 
Sedition rages ; wars, long-slnmbering, rise, 
And the loved youth in prime of beauty dies ; 
For soon the foe lays waste that hapless state. 
Where joyless Discord dwells, and foul Debate. 
For the poor wretch a harder lot remains, , 
Sold like a slave to pine in foreign chains. 
JRia proper woes the man of wealth await, 
Bonnd o'er his walls, and thunder at his gate; 
Close on th' unhappy fugitive they press. 
And find him in his chamber's dark recess. 
Thus my good genius speaks, and bids advise 
The sons of Athens to be just and wise ; 
To mark attentive what a stream of woes 
From civil discord and contention flows ; 
What beauteous order shines, where Justice reigns. 
And binds the sons of Yiolence in chains : , 
Folly, of thousand forms, befoi'e her flies, 
And in the bud the flowering mischief dies. 
She guides the judge's sentence, quells the proud. 
And midst sedition^s rage appals the crowd ; 
While clamorous Faction and Contention cease, 
And man is blest with Happiness and Peace. 

^ When the ambassador presented himself to the Logistae to pass 
his audit, it was in effect a challenge to any of his fellow-citizens who 
thought proper to come forward and accuse him. Schaefer explains it | 
differently: "Sensam pulchre intellexit Marklandus, citans p. 434. ! 
Orator dicit, Timarchum non sponte su&, non ut petulantem sycophan- \ 
tam, sed rogatum ab amicis invitatnmque a bonis civibus ad accusan- | 
dum ^schinem prodiisse." Shilleto follows him, interpreting iiraKo6tuf 
" to get up to speak when called upon." I scarcely think it can bear 
such a meaning, unless connected with other words. In the passage 
dted from p. 434, it is i^teoKwaai KdKo6fiwof, 
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people he threatened to prefer indictments and the like. For 
vhat purposed That \7hen I accuse him, who thoronghlj 
know his villaBies and have closely watched them all, I may 
be received by you with the utmost indulgence. Further- 
more, by pushing off his trial during all the former period he 
has been led on to a crisis, at which, out of regard to future 
consequences, if to nothing else, it is neither safe nor possible 
hr you to let him escape punishment for his bribery.^ You 
ought indeed, Athenians, at all times to execrate and to 
pmiish men guilty of corruption and treason; but now it will 
be most especially seasonable and for -the common benefit of 
all mankind. For a plague, Athenians, has fallen upon 
Greece, a grievous and severe one, that requires some extraor- 
dinary g(^ fortune and carefulness on your part Th« 
I notables entrusted with the administration of statewaf^ursaire 
I betraying their own liberty, unhappy men, and bringing upon 
I themselves a voluntary servitude, which they call friendship 
and intimacy and connexion with Philip, and other flattering 
names: the rest of the people and the authorities (whatever 
they are) in the several states, who ought to punish those 
men and put them instantly to death, so far from doing any- 
thing of the kind, admire and envy them, and would^'like 
every one to be in their places. 

This sort of thing, this kind of ambition, men of Athens, 
until but the other day had destroyed the sovereignty- and 
national dignity of the Thessalians, and is at this moment 
stealing away their liberty; for the citadels of some of them 
are garrisoned by Macedonians. It has entered Peloponnesus, 
and caused the massacres in £lis ; and with such phrensy and 

^ The skill of the orator in this passage is worthj of observation. 
There were three points greatly to the advantage of his opponent, as he 
eoold not fail to see : first, the sucoessful proceeding against Timarchns ; 
aeoondlj, the invidious character of the present prosecution, being 
•^nst a colleague with whom he had acted harmoniously in the be- 
ginning; thirdly, the length of time which had elapsed since the com- 
mission of the supposed offence. Demosthenes, briefly adverting to 
these points, turns them skilfully to his own account, without any labo- 
rioss argument, and without any appearance of doubt as to the effect 
which they might produce on the minds of his hearers. He then 
laimches out into that splendid description of the state of Greece, and 
the baneful effects of subservience to Philip, (beginning v6ffritia ykp, & 
Ib^s 'ABrimSoh) which has been praised by most critics, and espedalij 
by Pliny, IX. Epist 26. 
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madness did it inspire those wretched people^ that, to get 
dominion over each other and gratify Philip, they would spill 
the blood of their kindred and fellow-countr^nen. And it 
stops not even here. It entered into Arcadia, and has turned 
everything there upside down; and now many of the Arca- 
dians, (who ought like yourselves to be eminently proud of 
freedom, for the only indigenous people are you and they^) 
hold Philip in admiration, and set him up in brass, and crovn 
him ; and to complete all^ should he visit Peloponnesus, they 
have passed resolutions to receive him in their cities. The 
Argives have done the same. By Ceres, if one must speak is 
earnest, these matters require no little precaution; as the 
plague, advancing in a circle, has entered, men of Athens, 
even here. Whilst then you are yet in safety, be on youi 
guard, and punish with in&my the persons who first intro* 
duced it ; or else^ see that my words be not deemed to have 
been wisely spoken, when you have no longer any resource. 

See .you not, men of Athens, how notable and striking an 
example the poor Olynthians are; who owe their destruction, 
unhappy men, to nothing so much as to conduct of this 
kind? You may discover it plainly by what has befallen 
them. When they had only four hundred horse, and were 
not more than five thousand altogether in number, the Chal* 
cidians not yet being all united, sdthough the Lacedsemoniam 
attacked them with a considerable army and fleet, — ^for of 
course you know that the Lacedaemonians had the command 
(so to speak) both of sea and land at that period, — ^notwith- 
standing the attack of so mighty a force, they lost neither 
their city nor a single fortress, but even won many battles, 
and killed three of the enemy's generals, and at last put an 
end to the war upon their own terms.^ But when certain 
men had begim to receive bribes, and the multitude, through 
stupidity or through ill fortune rather, regarded them as 
more trustworthy than their honest counsellors, when La- 
sthenes roofed his house with timber given from Macedonia, 
and Euthycrates fed herds of kine without paying a price to 
any one, and one man came with sheep, another with horses, 
and the ma^ of the people, against whom these treasons were 

' This, as well as several other statements of Demosthenes on the 
subject of Olynthus, is not in exact accordance with the truth of histoiy. 
See vol. i. Appendix I. 
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loommitted, instead of being incensed or calling for punish- 
ment of the traitors, looked on them -with respect and ad- 
miration, honoured and esteemed them for manliness, — when 
tilings proceeded thus far and corruption got the ascendency, 
although they possessed a thousand horse and were more 
than ten thousand in number, and you sent to their assistance 
ten thousand mercenaries and fifty galleys and four thousand 
citizens besides, all of it could not save them ; before a year 
of the war had expired, the betrayers had lost all the cities in 
Chalcidice; Philip could no longer be at the call of the 
betrayers, and was puzzled what he should first take pos- 
aession of. Five hundred horse, betrayed by their own leaders, 
;did Philip capture with all their arms, such a number as no 
imortal ever did before. And the perpetrators of all this were 
jnot ashamed to look at the sun, or at the earth (theii; 
Icountry) on which they stood, or at her temples or sepulchres, 
lor at tiie infamy that upon such doings was sure to follow. 
|£o mad and senseless, Athenians, are people rendered by 
Ithe taking of bribes 1 Tou therefore, you the people, must be 
vise, and not permit such practices, but punish them by 
public sentence. It would indeed be monstrous, if^ having 
passed so many severe resolutions against the betrayers of 
Olynthus, you should fail to punish criminals in your own 
country. Bead me the decree concerning the Olynthians. 

[The Decree.] 

These resolutions, men of the jury, you have in the opinion 
of all people, whether Greek or barbarian, righteously and 
nobly passed against traitors and miscreants. Since therefore 
ihe acceptance of bribes precedes such practices, and it is on 
that account that people are found to commit such acts, 
whomsoever you see accepting bribes, men of Athens, look 
upon him as a traitor. If one person betrays opportunities, 
another measures, another troops, each of you, I take it, ruins 
that of which he has the management : but all persons of this 
kind ought equally to be detested. You, Athenians, are 
the only people in the world who upon such matters may 
take examples from home, and imitate in action the fore- 
fetthers whom you justly praise. Though the battles, tho 
campaigns, the adventures, by which they were renowned, 
there is no occasion for imitating, since for the present you 
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are at peace, imitate at least their wisdom. This there is 
always need for, and a wise judgment is not a whit more 
trouhlesome or irksome than a foolish one : each of you will 
sit here for as long a time, whether hy a right decision and 
verdict upon the case he improves the condition of the com* 
monwealth and acts worthily of your foro&U^ers, <^ by an 
improper decision he damages the public interests and acts 
unworthily of your fore&thers. What then was their judg* 
ment upon such a case) Take and read this inscription, 
clerk. You ought to know, that the acts which you regard 
with apathy are such as your ancestors have pa^ed capital 
sentence upon. Bead. 

[The Irucrvption.'] ^ 

You hear, men of Athens, the inscription declaring Arth- 
mius the son of Pythonai of Zelea to be an enemy and a foe 
to the people of Athens and their allies, himself and all his 
race. On what account? Because he brought the gold of the 
barbarians among the Greeks. You may see then, as it ap- 
pears firom this, that your forefathers were anxious to prevent 
even strangers being hired to injure Greece; whilst you make 
no provision even to prevent your felbw-citizens doing wrong 
to the state. 

Oh, but this inscription stands in some ordinary place 1 
No. Whilst the whole of yonder citadel is sacred and of con- 
siderable extent, it stands on the right by the great bronze 
statue of Pallas, which the republic offered up as the chief 
memorial of their war with the barbarians, the Greeks having 
given the money. At that time then justice was so revered, 
so honourable was it to punish people who did such things 
that the same station was appropriated to the prize-offering of 
the goddess and the sentence against offenders of that kind: 
now all is mockery, impunity, disgrace, unless you repress 
these extravagant liberties to-day. 

I think therefore, ye men of Athens, you will do right to 
imitate your ancestors, not in one point only, but in the 
whole series of their conduct. They — I am sure you have all 
heard the story — after Callias the son of Hipponicus had 
negotiated that peace ^ which is in the mouths of all men, 

* The inscription on the pillar recording the decree against Arth- 
mius ; as to which see rol i. p. 125, note 1. 

' See ToL i. p. 200, note 3. 
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proTiding that the king should not approach within a day's 
ride of the sea-coast, nor sail with a vessel of war within the 
Chelidonian islands and Cyanean rocks, hecause it appeared 
that he had taken gifts on his embassy, they fined him fifty 
talents at his audit, and were near putting him to death. 
Tet no man can spy, that the commonweal' \ has ever made a 
better peace either before or after : but it was not that they 
looked at. For that they considered was owing to their own 
Talour and the reputation of the commonwealth ; while the 
taking or not taking of money depended on the disposition of 
the ambassador; they expected therefore of any ijaan who 
(entered on public duties, that he should show a disposition for 
ihonesty and integrity. Your ancestors thus considered bribe- 
flaking so inimical and injurious to the state, that they would 
Itoot B^er it upon any occasion or in any person; but you, 
['Athenians, though you have seen that the same peace has 
fiemolished the walls of your allies and is building the houses 
tijour ambassadors, that it has taken away the possessions 
^the commonwealth and has earned for these men what they 
iieyer imagined even in a dream, have not spontaneously put 
ihese men to death, but require an accuser, and hear on their 
trial persons whose crimes are actually beheld by all. 

But one needs not confine oneself to ancient events, nor by 
«uch examples incite you to vengeance, for in the time of you 
"^t are here present and still living many have been brought 
%o justice ; the rest of whom I will pass by, and mention only 
me or two, sentenced to death upon an embassy which has 
wrought hx less mischief to the state than this. Take and 
fead me this decree. 

[The Decree.] 

According to this decree, men of Athens, you condemned 
to death those ambassadon^ of whom one was Epicrates,^ a 

1 This (though Fabst thinks otherwise) must be the same Epiciates 
iderred to in Athenseus (yi. 229, 251), where it is said, that he received 
divers presents &om the Persian king, and paid him the coarsest flai- 
tery ; and even ventured to saj (partly in joke, no doubt) that there 
OBght to be an annual election, not of nine archons, but of nine am- 
banadors to the king. The writer expresses his wonder that the 
Athenians should not have brought him to trial ; which seems not to 
agree with this passage of Demosthenes ; but he may have been igno- 
rant of the fact. 
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man (as I hear from my elders) of good character, who waa 
on many occasions serviceable to the state, one of those that 
marched from Piraeus^ and restored the democracy, and gene- 
rally- a friend to the people. However, none of these things 
helped him ; and justly : for one Tfho undertakes to manage 
such important concerns should not be honest by halves, not 
take advantage of your confidence to do greater mischief, but 
should never do you any wrong at all wilfully. 

Well: if these men have left undone any part of what 
those have been sentenced to death for, kill me this very 
moment. Just see. "Since those men," it says,^ "acted 
contrary to their instructions on the embassy:" and this is 
the first of the charges. And did not these act contrary to 
their instructions 1 Did not the decree say, '''for the Athenians 
and allies of the Athenians," and did not these men exclude 
the Phocians expressly from the treaty? Did not the decree 
order them to swear the magistrates in the states, and did 
not they swear the persons whom Philip sent to them? Did 
not the decree say, that they should nowhere meet Philip 
alone, and did not they incessantly hold private conferences 
with him? " And some of them were convicted of making 
false reports in the council" — ay, and these men before the 
people too, and by what evidence? — for this is the grand 
point — By the facts themselves : for surely the very reverse 
of what they reported has taken place. " And sending felse 
intelligence by letter," it says. So have these men. *' And 
calumniating the allies and taking bribes." — ^Well ; instead of 
calumniating, say, having completely ruined : and this surely 
is ^ more dreadful than calumniating. With respect to 
the having taken bribes, I can only say, if they denied it, 
proof would have been necessary ; since they confess it, they 
should have been led off to punishment surely.* 

. * When Thrasybnlus and hia band of exiles marched from Phyle, and 
occupied the Piraeus, until by consent of the Lacedaemonians the Thirty 
Tyrants were expelled, and popular government restored at Athens. 

' The decree of condemnation against Epicrates and his accomplices. 
Passages from this are contrasted with the charges against Machines. 

' See Beiske's Index dirdytty and dvayoty^. And the Archaeological 
Dictionary, under title "EvBnt^ts* By the Athenian law, if a man con- 
fessed his crime, or was caught in the fact (flagrante ddicto), he might 
in some cases have immediate punishment inflicted by the magistrate ; 
not as in our law, which requires proof of such facts to be given on 
the trial. 
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How say ye then, Athenians 1 Under these circum- 
stances, you being the descendants of those men, yourselves 
being some of them still living, will you endure that Epicrates, 
the benefector of the people and the liberator from Pirseus, 
should be degraded and punished? — ^that again lately Thrasy- 
bulus, the son of Thrasybulus the people's friend, who marched 
from Phyle and restored the democracy, should have incurred 
a penalty of ten talents'? — and that the descendant of Har- 
modius and Aristogiton^ and men who have conferred on you 
the greatest benefits, whom, on account of their meritorious 
services, you have by law adopted to be partakers of the cup 
and libations in all your temples at the sacrifices, whom you 
celebrate and honour equally with your heroes and gods, 
should all have suffered punishment according to law; and 
that neither mercy nor pity, neither weeping children named 
after your benefactors, nor anjrthing else should have helped . 
them? — and shall the son of Atrometus the pedagogue and 
Glaucothea (the assembler of Bacchanals for peiformances 
which another priestess has died for,^) shall he, when you 
have caught him, be let ofi^, he, the issue of such parents, 
he that in no single instance has been useful to the state, 
neither himself, nor his father, nor any other of his family? 
For what horse, what galley, what expedition, what chorus, 
what state service, what contributioii, what present, what 
feat of valour, what thing of the kind has at any time come 
from these men to the republic 1 Even though he possessed 
all these merits, without the addition that he has been an 
honest ^nd incorrupt ambassador, he ought assuredly to suffer 
death. / But if he has neither the one nor the other, will you 
not avenge yourselves on him? Will you not remember 

* What person is here alladed to is not known. The reader will 
notice the pecaliarity of calling a descendant of one of these men a, 
descendant of both. Pabst cites other instances. ShiUeto comments 
npon it as follows : — 

" The names of these miscalled patriots and worthless men were so 
intimately associated in the minds of an Athenian audience, that they 
could hardly be disunited even in such a passage as the present. The 
reader will probably recollect that the heiress of a partner in a noted 
&m rejoiced in the name Miss A and B" 

' TJlpian says this refers to a woman of the name of Nino, who was 
Ibrought to trial for mixing a love-potion. As to Glaucothea, see ante, 
p. H, note 2. 
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what he said on his accusation of Timarchus,^ that there was 
no good in a commonwealth which had not sinews to stretch 
against malefactors, or in a government where mercy and 
canyajssing had greater power than the laws; and that you 
onght tp have no pity either for the mother of Timarchus^ 
an old woman, or for his children or any one eLse, but coa- 
fiider this, that, should you abandon the laws and the consti- 
tution, you would find none to have pity on yourselves. And 
shall that unhappy man remain in infamy, because he saw the 
defendant to be a criminal, and will you allow the defendant 
to go unscathed 1 For what reason ? If .^Eschines thought 
fit to demand such heavy satis&ction firom trespassers against 
him and his party, what should you, sworn judges, demand 
from such hemous trespassers against the state, of whom the 
defendant is proved to be one ? Oh, but our young men will 
be all the better for that trial ! Well; and this will improve 
our statesmen, on whom the most important chances of the 
commonwealth depend. They also need your attention. 

To convince you however, that he destroyed this man 
Timarchus, not (good heavens !) out of any desire to make 
your children virtuous, (for they are virtuous already, 
Athenians: never may such misfortune befal the common- 
wealth, that her younger members should need Aphobetus 
and iBschines to reform them !) but because he moved in the 
council, that whoever should be convicted of carrying arms 
or naval implements to Philip should be punishable with 
death. To prove this, let me ask — ^how long was Timarchus 
a public speaker? A considerable time.^ Well: during ail 
that time ^Bschines was in the city, and never took umbrage, 
or thought it a shocking matter that such a person should 
open his mouth, until he went to Macedonia and became 
a hireling. Here, take and read me the decree of Timarchus 
itself: 

[The Decree.] 

You see, the person who proposed on your behalf, that no 
one, on pain of death, should carry arms to Philip in time of 
war, has been ruined and disgraced; and this man, who de- 
livered up to Philip the arms of your allies, was his accuser^ 

^ These statements are not in the extant speech of .^Ischiiiefl. 
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and declaimed upon prostitntion, (O heaven and earth !) -vrhile 
by him were standing his two brothers-in-law/ at the sight 
ei whom you would cry out with astonishment, the odious 
Nicias, who hired himself to Chabrias to go to Egypt^ and 
the' accursed Oyrebion, who plays his part in the procession 
revels without his mask. But this is nothing — ^he did it 
with his iH'other Aphobetus before him ! Verily, upon that 
day all the haranguing about prostitution was a flowing up 
the stream.^ 

To show you what dishonour our commonwealth has been 
. brought to by this man's wickedness and &lsehood, I will 
i pass by everything else, and mention a thing which you all 
kno'w. Formerly, men of Athens, what you had decreed was 
looked for by the people of Greece; now we go about in- 
quiring what the otiiiers have resolved, listening what news 
there is of the Arcadians, what of the Amphictyons, where 
Philip is about to march, whether he is alive or dead Is it 
not thus we employ ourselves 1 I for my part am afiaid, not 
if Philip is alive, but if the abhorring and punishing of 
eduninals is dead in the commonwealth. Philip alarms me 
not, if all is sound with you; but if you allow impunity to 
men who are willing to be his hirelings, if certain of the* 
people in your confidence will plead for these men, and, after 
denying all along that they are Philip's agents, will get up 
ibr them now — ^this alarms me. How comes it, Eubulus^ 

1 .^Ischines, ia alluaon to this passage, (De fals. Leg. 48,) speaks of 
Philon, and not Kicias. As to Philon, see Demosthenes, De Coron. 
p. 829 ; this volume, p. 112. Cjrebion is a nickname, deriyed from 
Kvp^fiia, Iran, deno^ng a worthless, good-for-nothing person, applied to 
Epicratea, brother-in-law of ^chines, not the same Epicrates as the 
one mentioned above, p. 203. .^chines describes him as an easy, 
good-natured sort of man. 

* That is, was unnatural and absurd, coming from the mouth of such 
a person ; perhaps further intimating that the whole trial was a perver- 
sion of justice. The expression was proverbial : the words are found in 
liaripidesy Medea, 411, — 

Kol S^ica Kod vdma wdKiv crpi^tTOi. 

Francis translates : '' But all remarks that day upon impudicity ran 
vpwards like rivers against their fountain-heads.** Pabst: Freilich 
Jiosaen auch an jenem Tage die Redm Hber Unzucht loie Strom-au/toarta 
atu seinem Munde. 
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that on the trial of Hegesilaus,^ who is your cousin^ and on 
that of Thrasybulus lately, the uncle of Niceratus, on the 
first voting ^ you would not even hearken to their call, and 
on the question of punishment you got up, yet never spoke 
a word on their behalf, but begged the jury to excuse you ? 
And do you refuse then to get up for relatives and con- 
nexions, but will stand up for ^Eschines, who, when Aristophon 
was prosecuting Fhilonicus and through him assailing your 
conduct, joined him in accusing you, and appeared as one of 
your enemies? And when you having terrified the Athe- 
nians, and told them they must immediately go down to 
Piraeus and pay a propei:ty tax and make the theatric fund 
a military one, or vote for the measures which this man sup- 
ported and the odious Philocrates moved, it came about tlmt 
the peace was made on disgraceful instead of honourable 
terms, and these men by their subsequent misdeeds have 
ruined everything^ — then is it that you are reconciled ? And , 
before the people you cursed Philip, and swore with impre^ j 
cations on your children, that you would like him to be| 
destroyed, and now will you help the defendant ? How can ; 
he be destroyed, when you come to the rescue of those who 
take his bribes 1 Yes ! How on earth could you prosecute 
Mosrocles, because he got the mine-tenants^ to give him 
twenty drachms each— and indict Cephisophon for embezzle- 
ment, of sacred monies,^ because three days after the time he 

* Hegesilaus, according to TJlpian, supported Plutarch of Eretria at 
Athens, and led troops to his assistance in Euboea. 

* On the question of " guilty or not guilty." In many cases, where 
the Athenian law did not fix the penalty, the jury had to give a second 
verdict, to decide what sentence should be passed on the convict. 

^ In the original there is a nominativua pendens^ 0^ — ZeBi^dfi€vot — 
4>if(ras, after which one would, in the usual course of grammar, have 
expected ^iro/Tjcros, instead of a-vytfiri ytvMai, But Shilleto well ob- 
serves that, "probably Demosthenes, at the outset of the sentence, 
intended to signify that Eubulus had caused the people, by the alterna- 
tive which he suggested, to pass the disgraceful measure ; yet he pru- 
dently thought proper to disguise this as he proceeded under the vague 
language, it so reauUedf especially as he could then with more weight 
contrast the anti-Macedonic feeling which Eubulus had or pretended 
to have evinced, with his becoming recbnciled to and advocating the 
Philippising party." 

* Moerocles seems io have been guilty of some extortion in getting 
money from the lessees of the Laurian mines : as to which see vol. i.. 
Appendix II. 

^ Cephisophon may have been a treasurer of some temple, rofdca 
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paid seven minas into the bank; 'while persons who have 
received money, who confess it, who are caught in the fact, 
and proved to have done it on purpose to ruin your allies, 
these, instead of bringing to trial, you desire us to acquit? 
That the charges in this case are fecur^, and require a deal of 
prudence and precaution, whereas what you prosecuted those 
men for were laughing matters, will appear from the following 
considerations : — ^There were persons in Elis who plundered 
the public? Very probably. Well : were any of those per- 
sons concerned in overthrowing the democracy there lately? 
Not one. Again : while Olynthus existed, there were persons 
of the same kind 1 I should think so. Did Olynthus feJl 
through them ? No. At Megara, again, think ye not there 
was a thief or two who pilfered the public monies? Un- 
doubtedly; and it has come to light. Which of them caused 
the events which have occurred there ? Not one. What sprt 
of people then are they who commit these heavy crimes? 
The men who deem themselves of importance enough to be 
called friends and acquaintances of Philip, — men who covet 
command and are invested with civic dignity, and who con- 
sider they ought to be greater than the common people. 
Was not Perilaus tried lately at Megara ^ before the Three 

Upwv xpvt*^'rvf't and had the management of its revenues, or he may 
have been a mere collector. He would be required by law to pay certain 
monies in his custody into the bank within a given time ; and being 
a defaulter, though for a few days only, was liable to a fine or other 
penalty. 

* Philip's attempt on Megara, which appears to have been made in, 
or just before, the year B.a 843, is thus described by Thirlwall, History 
of Greece, vi. 16 : — 

'' It seems to have been while he was still occupied with the affairs of 
Thessaly, or at least before he withdrew from the country, that he made 
an attempt in another quarter, which, if it had succeeded, would have 
brought him nearer by a great step to one of his principal objects. 
M^ara was at this time, as it had probably never ceased to be, divided 
between rival factions, which however seem not to have been so turbulent 
as to prevent it from enjoying a high degree of prosperity, and there 
are indications that its form of government was not unluippily tempered. 
The old animosity against Athens had perhaps now in a great measure 
subsided : Philip indeed had his adherents ; but there was a strong 
party which opposed them, and which looked to Athens for protection. 
The contending interests, however, seem not to have been exactly those 
of democracy and' aristocracy or oligarchy. Philip's leading partisans 
appear to have been some of the most powerful citizens, who hoped with 
his aid to rise to sovereign power, which they would have been content 

yOL. II. P 
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Hundred; because he had gone to Philip ; and did not Ptoeo- 
dorus, a man for wealth, birth, and reputation the first of the 
Megarians, come forward and beg him ofi^ and again send 
him out to Philip; and afterwards the one came with his 
xneroenary troops, whilst the other was cooking up -^ matters 
in the city ? That is one example. There is nothing, nothing 
in the world, more to be guarded against than allowing any 
one to be exalted above the people^ Don*t let me have men 
saved or destroyed at the pleasure of this or that individual; 
but whoever is saved by his actions, or the contrary, let him 
be entitled to the proper verdict at yoiu: hands. That is con* 
stitutional. Besides, many men have on occasions become 
powerful with you : Callistratus, again, Aristophon, Dio- 
phantus, others before them : but where did they each exer- 
cise their swayl In the popular assembly. In courts of 
justice no man up to the present day has ever had an autho- 
rity greater than yourselves or the laws or your oaths. 
Then don't suffer this man to have it now. To show you 
that it will be more reasonable to take such precaution than 

to hold under him. Ptceodorus, the foremost man in Megara, in birth, 
wealth, and reputation, was, according to Demosthenes, at the head of 
a conspiracy for the purpose of placing the city in Philip's hands, and 
had opened a correspondence with him, in which he employed another 
Megarian, Perilaus, as his agent. Perilaus was brought to trial for his 
unauthorized dealings with a foreign court, but was acquitted through 
the influence of Ptoeodorus, who sent him again to obtain a body of' 
Macedonian troops, while he himself stayed to prepare for their reception 
at Megara. The plot appears to have been baffled by some unnsuallj 
vigorous measures of the Athenians. It is difficult to determine, whether 
an expedition which they made about this time to their frontier on the 
side of Diymus and Panactus was connected with these movements 
at Megara ; and equally uncertain, though perhaps more probable, that 
it was on this occasion Phocion was sent, at the request of their 
Hegarian partisans, to guard the city. Though he could not secure it 
from treachery within, he took the most effectual precautions against 
a surprise from without : he fortified Nicaea, and again annexed it to 
the city by two long walls. However this may bis, the attempt of 
Ptoeodorus failed, and Philip's hopes in this quarter were for the time 
frustrated." t . 

^ In the original the literal expression is, "cheese-making." The same 
metaphor is used by Aristophanes, and very likely it was common. So 
we are in the habit of saying familiarly, " to hatch a plot," *' to concoct^* 
*' to dress up," and the like. Pabst : so grosae Verwirrung anrichtete- 
Auger : ** intriguit pour lui." Francis : " had totally changed the civil 
constitution of his country ; " which is wide of the meaning. 
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to put confidence in tHese men, I will read you an oracle of 
the gods, who always protect the commonwealth &r better 
than her statesmen. Bead the verses : 

[The Oracle.] 

You hear, Athenians, what the gods admonish you. If 
now they have given you this response during a time of war, 
they mean that you i^ould beware of your generals; for the 
generals are conductors of war: but if after the conclusion 
of peace, they mean your chief statesmen ; for they have the 
lead, their counsels you follow, by them iaxe you in danger of 
being deceived. 

And you are told by the oracle to hold the coi^monwealth 
together, so that all may have one mind, and not cause grati- 
fication to the enemy. Think ye now, O Athenians, that the 
preserving, or the punishing, of a man who ha3 done all this 
mischief would cause gratification to Philip) I think the 
preserving. ' The oracle however says, you should do your 
best to prevent the enemy rejoicing. So it exhorts aU with 
one jnind to punish those who have in any way been subseiv 
vient to the enemy: Jupiter, Dione, all the gods. They 
that intend you evil are outside, their supporters are inside; 
the business of the former is to give bribes, of the latter to 
receive, and get off those who have received them. '^ 

Besides, even by human reasoning one may see, that the 
most mischievous and dangerous of all things is, to suffer 
a leading statesman to become attached to Ihose who have 
not the same objects with the people. Consider by what 
means Philip has become master of ever3rthing, and by what 
jneans he has achieved the greatest of his works. By pur- 
chasing success from those who would sell it; by corrupting 
and exciting the ambition of leading statesmen: by such 
means. Both these however it is in your power, if you 
please, to render ineffective to-day: if to one class of men 
you will not listen, when they plead for people of this kind, 
but show that they have no authority with you, (for now 
they say they have authority :) and if you wiU punish him 
that has sold himself, and this shall be seen by all. 

With any man you might well be wroth, Athenians, who 
had done such deeds, and sacrificed allies and friends and 
opportunities, which make or mar the fortunes of every people, 

p2 
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Tsut with none more strongly or more justly than the defen- 
dant. A man who took his place with the mistrusters of 
Philip— who first and singly discovered him to be the com- 
mon enemy of all the Greeks, and then deserted and turned 
traitor, and has suddenly become a supporter of Phihp — can 
it be doubted that such a man deserves a thousand deaths 1 
The truth of these statements he himself will not be able to 
gainsay. Who is it that brought Ischander to you in the 
beginning, whom he represented to have come here from the 
country's friends in Arcadia? Who cried out, that Philip was 
packing^ Greece and Peloponnesus, whilst you were sleeping? 
Who was it that made those fine long orations before the 
assembly, and read the decree of Miltiades and Themistocles, 
and the young men's oath in the temple of Aglauros ?2 W'as 
it not this man? Who persuaded you 'to send embassies 
almost to the Red Sea, urging that Greece was plotted against 
by Philip, and that it became you to foresee it and not 
abandon the interests of the Greeks ] Was not the mover of 
the decree Eubulus, and the envoy to Peloponnesus the de- 
fendant JBschiiles ? What he may have talked and harangued 
about when he got there, is best known to himself; but what 
he reported to you I am sure you all remember. Several 
times in his speech he called Philip a barbarian and a pest,* 
and told you the Arcadians were delighted that the Athenian 
commonwealth was now attending to her affairs and rousing 
hersel£ But what most of all had made him indignant, he 
said,— coming home he met Atrestidas on his way from 
Phihp's court, and there were about thirty women and chil- 
dren walking with him; and he was astonished, and asked 
one of the travellers who the man was, and who the crowd 

^ irwrK€vd(&r0at. Eeiske : *' convasare, compilare, in manticam in- 
fercire, tanquam fares solent furt« raptim auferre festinantes. Sententia 
est: alia Peloponnesi oppida ex aliis sibi devincire et in serritutem 
pertrahere.** Auger: " envahissoit.'* Francis: "pillaging.'* Perhaps 
it rather means ** packing against you," as in the oration on the Cher- 
sonese, p. 91, — ffvCKtvaferai iritrras dv6p<&wovs e^* iJ/aos. 

^ Athenian youths, before they were enrolled in the register of 
citizens, underwent a scrutiny with regard to their birth and other 
matters. If approved, they received a shield and lance, and took a 
solemn oath in the temple of Aglauros, daughter of Cecrops, by which 
they bound themselves to defend their country, to obey her laws, and 
respect all her civil and religious institutions. 

' So Pabst and Francis render &\u<rropa. Auger : " fl6au." 
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ttiat followed him ; but when he heard that these were Olyn- 
thian captives, whom Atrestidas was bringing away as a 
present from Philip, he thought it shocking, and wept, and 
bewailed the miserable condition of Greece, that she should 
regard such calamitou events with indifference. And he 
advised you to send persons to Arcadia to denounce the 
agents of Philip ; for he heard, he said, from his friends, that 
if the commonwealth would turn their attention to it and 
send an embassy, they would be punished. Such was then 
his language, honourable indeed, Athenians, and worthy 
of the state. But after he had gone to Macedonia, and be- 
held this Philip, the enemy of himself and the Greeks, was it 
like or similar ? Very far from it. He said you were not to 
remember your ancestors, not to talk of trophies or succour 
any one ; and he was surprised at the men who advised you 
to consult with the Greeks about peace with Philip, as if any 
one else had to be persuaded on a question that concerned 
you alone; and that Philip himself was (0 Hercules!) a 
thorough Greek,^ an eloquent speaker, a warm friend of 
Athens, and that there were some men in the city so unrea- 
sonable and perverse, as not to be ashamed of abusing him 
and calling him a barbarian. 

Is it possible that the same man, after having made the 
former speeches, could have ventured to make these, without 
having been corrupted? But further; is there a man who, 
after having then execrated Atrestidas on account of the 
women and children of the Olynthians, could have endured 
now to cooperate with Philocrates, who brought free-bom 
Olynthian women hither for dishonour, and is so notorious 
for his abominable life, that I have no need to say anything 
scandalous or offensive about him, but let me only say that 
Philocrates brought women, you and the bystanders know 
all the rest, and feel pity, I am sure, for those poor unhapx)y 
creatures, whom ^Eschines pitied not, nor wept for Greece 
on their accoilmt, that among an allied people they should be 
outraged by the ambassadors. 

But he will shed tears for himself, such an ambassador 

^ Auger : " le meUleur ami des Grecs." And so Francis : ** best 
effected TO Greece." But it rather has reference, I think, to the character 
and manners of Philip, and perhaps also to his parentage. Shilleto : 
** a most genuine, Greek." 
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as he has been : perhaps he will brii^ forward his children and 
' mount them up on the bar. But remember, ye men of the 
jury — against his children — ^that you had many friends and 
allies, whose children are wanderers, roaming about in beg- 
gary, having suflTered cruel injuries through this man ; who are 
&r more deserving of your compassion than the sons of sueh 
a male&ctor and traitor; and that these men, by adding to 
the treaty the words " and to his posterity," have deprived 
your children even of their hopes. Against his own tears 
harden yourselves by reflecting, that you have in your power 
a man who bade you send accusers into Arcadia against the 
agetits of PhiHp. Now then you need not send an embassy 
to Peloponnesus, or go a long journey, or incur travelling 
expenses, but only advance each of you up to the bar here, 
and give your righteous and just verdict for your country 
against a man, who, (0 heaven and earth !) after having de* 
ckimed, as I told you in the outset, about-Marathon, Sakmis, 
battles, and trophies, all of a sudden, when he had set foot 
in Macedonia, used the very opposite language — that you 
should not remember yom: ancestors, not talk of trophies, 
not succour any one, not deliberate in conjunction with the 
Greeks, but should almost dismantle your city-walls./ Surely 
more disgraceful language has never at any period of time 
been spoken among you. For what Greek or barbarian is there 
so stupid, so uninformed, so bitter an enemy of our state, who, 
if the question were asked — " Tell me, of this present land 
and country of Greece is there a part which would have had 
the name, or been occupied by the Greeks who now possess 
it, if the heroes of Marathon and Salamis, our ancestors, had 
not enacted those feats of valour on their behalf ?" — there is 
not one, I am certain, who would not answer, " No; it must 
all have been taken by the barbarians I " Persons that even 
an enemy would not rob of their praise and honour, are you 
their descendants, I say, forbidden to remember by iEschines, 
for the sake of his own pelf 1 And observe, other advantages 
are not shared in by the dead, but praise for glorious actions 
is the peculiar property of those who have died in achieving 
it; for then even envy opposes them no longer; and the 
defendant, for depriving them of this, deserves now to be 
deprived of his rank, and you will do well to inflict this 
punishment upon him on behalf of your ancestors. But by 
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such langaage, jou miscreant, whila of the deeds of our 
Micestors jou made spoil and havoc with jom* tongue, you 
ruined all our affairs. And out of all this you are a land* 
OTTuer and become a considerable personage. For here again : 
Before he had Wronged the state so grieyou^ly, he acknow- 
ledged that he had been a clerk and was under obligation to 
you for electing him, and he behaved himself with decency; 
but since he has wrought such infinite mischief he has drawn 
up his eyebrows, and if any one says, ^ the ex-clerk JEschines," 
he is at once his enemy, and says he has been slandered ; and 
he traverses the market with his robe down to his ankles, 
walking as stately as Pythocles, puffing out his cheeks, one of 
the friends and acquaintances of Philip for you, — that's what 
he is now, — one of those that would be rid of the people, and 
regard the present establishment as a raging sea : ^ he that 
formerly worshipped the dining-hall ! ^ 

Let me now recapitulate to you, in what manner Philip 
outmanoeuvred you by getting these abominable men to assist 
him. It is well worth your while to examine and look into 
the whole artifice. At first when he wanted peace, his donai« 
nions being pillaged by corsairs, and his ports having been 
closed so that he could enjoy none of their advantages, he sent 
those men who made such fi-iendly declarations in his name, 
JSfeoptolemus, Aristodemus, Ctesiphon; but after we ambas- 
sadors had been with him, he engaged the defendant's services 
directly, to second and support the beastly Philocrates, and to 
overpower us whose intentions were honest; and he composed 
a letter to you, through which he mainly expected to obtain 
peace. Yet even this did not enable him to do anything im- 
portant against you without destroying the Phocians; and 
that was not easy; for his afi^irs had been brought as it were 
by accident to such a critical point, that either it was impos- 

* Literally: "storm and madness." Francis: " confusion and mad- 
ness."' Pabst : ein wildes Oetummel und ainnlose Jfaserd. See ante, 
p. 158. Compare also Psalm Izv. 7 : " Who stilleth the raging of the 
sea : and the noise of his waves, and the madness of the people." And 
Shakspeare, Coriolaniis, Act III. Scene 1 : — 

Will you hence 

Before the tag return ? whose rage doth rend 
Like interrupted waters, and o'erbear 
What they are used to bear. • 
. ' See ante, p. 180. 
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Bible for him to accomplish any of his objects, or he must 
commit falsehood and perjury, and have all men, Greeks and 
barbarians, witnesses of his baseness. For should he accept 
the Phocians as alUes, and take the oaths to them in conjunc- 
tion with you, it became necessary at once to break his oaths 
to the Thess^ans and Thebans, the latter of whom he had 
sworn to assist in subjugating Boeotia, the former in restoring 
the Pylsean congress. Should he refuse to accept them, (as in 
fact he did refuse,) he thought you would not suiFer him to 
pass, but would send forces to ThermopylsB, as, but for being 
over-reached, you would have done, and in that case he 
reckoned it would be impossible to pass. This indeed there 
was no need for him to be informed by others; he had his 
own testimony to the fact : for the first time when he van- 
quished the Phocians, and overthrew their mercenary troops 
and their chieftain and general Onomarchus, when no people 
in the world, Greek or barbarian, succoui-ed the Phocians but 
you, so far from passing the strait or accomplishing any of 
his objects by the passage, he could not even approach it. 
He was certain therefore, I take it, that now when Thessaly 
was quarrelling with him, — ^the Pherseans for example refused 
to join his march, — when the Thebans were getting the worst 
and had lost a battle, and a trophy had been erected over 
them, it was impossible to pass, if you sent forces, or to 
attempt it with impunity, unless he had recourse to some 
artifice. " How then shall I escape open Msehood, and effect 
all my objects without the imputation of perjury? How? In 
this way — if I can find some Athenian ' citizens to deceive 
the Athenians ; for that disgrace will not devolve upon me." 
Therefore his ambassadors gave you notice, that Philip would 
not accept the Phocians for allies; but these men explained 
it to the people thus — that it was not proper for Philip openly 
to accept the Phocians for alhes, on account of the Thebans 
and Thessalians; but if he got things into his hands and 
obtained the peace, he would then do exactly what we should 
now desire him to agree to. By such promises and lures he 
obtained peace from you, excluding the Phocians ; but he had 
next to prevent your sending succour to Thermopylee, for the 
chance of which even then your fifty galleys were lying at 
anchor, so that, if Philip advanced, you might oppose him. 
" Well ] what contrivance shall 1 have again about this ? " 
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To deprive you of your opportunities, and bring matters sud- 
denly upon you/ so that, even if you wished, you should not 
be able to march from home. It was managed by these men 
accordingly, it appears. I, as you have heard several times* 
was unable to depart earlier, and though I hired a vessel, 
I was prevented from setting sail. But it was necessary also 
that the Phocians should put confidence in Philip, and volun- 
tarily surrender themselves, so that no delay might intervene, 
and no hostile decree come from you. " Well then ; it shall 
he reported by the Athenian ambassadors, that the Phocians 
are to be saved, so that even those who mistrust me will 
deliver themselves up, relying on the ambassadors : the Athe- 
nians themselves I will send for, that they, believing all 
their objects to be secured, may pass no adverse vote ; and 
these men shall carry such reports and assurances from me, 
that under no circumstances will they be induced to stir." 
"i In this manner and by such contrivances, through men 
doomed themselves to destruction, was everything brought to • 
ruin ; for immediately, instead of seeing Thespico and Platsea 
reestablished, you heard that Orchomenus and Coronea were 
enslaved j instead of Thebes being humbled and her pride 
and insolence abated, the fortifications of your allies the 
Phocians were being razed to the ground, the persons razing 
them were the Thebans, who by ^Eschines in his speech had 
been scattered into villages. Instead of Euboea being given 
to you as a compensation for Amphipolis, Philip is even esta- 
blishing places in Euboea to attack you from, and is con- 
tinually forming designs upon Gersestus and Megara. Instead 

* So it la well explained by Reiske in his Index, under ^^KrroVeu,— 
** repente admovere, immittere, ut copias, quibus eum opprimas." *A7o- 
7((i^e»- refers not to any particular persons^ as the Athenian ambassadors, 
but generally to Philip and all his party — " that they should bring/' 
&c. ; as Pabst has it : Man wird machen rnUsaen, doss Ihr zum Handeln 
heine Zeit mehr findet, und die Sache so leiten milssen, dass er^plMdick 
JSitch fiber den HaU IcomTnt ; in which version however the last clause 
deviates a little from the original. Schaefer properly says the sentence 
is resolvable into ayayttv fkdtvu t& •Kparyiiara koX iirurrfjffat, Shilleto is 
wrong in supposing that ^thnnrov could be understood after ^trurT^o-ai. 
He translates the passage — "that they (the Athenian envoys) should 
rob you of your times and opportunities of action, and all on a sudden 
bring on affairs, and place Philip at their head.** Francis had fallen 
into a similar error, rendering it, " and proper persons must be ap- 
pointed to conduct and suddenly bring it to such a conclusion," &c. 
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of OiopuB being restored to us, we are marehing out with 
arms to fight for Drymus and the country by Panactos,^ 
which we never did whUe the Phocians were in safety. In- 
stead of the ancient rites in the temple being restored, and 
his treasures being recovered for the god, the genuine Am- 
phictyons are exiled and expelled, and their country has been 
laid desolate; they that never were Amphictyons in the olden 
time, Macedonians and barbarians, are now thrusting them- 
selves into the council; whoever makes mention of the* holy 
treasures is thrown down the precipice, and Athens has been 
deprived of her preaudience at Delphi.^ The whole business 
has been a sort of enigma to the state. Philip has been dis- 
appointed in nothing, and has accomplished every one of his 
purposes; you, after expecting all that you could wish, have 
seen the reverse come to pass, and, whilst you appear to be 
at peace, have suffered greater calamities than if you were at 
war; and these men have their wages for it, and up to the 
present day have not been brought to justice. 

That they have been bribed outright for all this, and have 
received the price of it, has in many ways, I imagine, been 
apparent to you for some time; and I fear I am doing the 
reverse of what I intend — I have been annoying you all this 

^ PanactuB is on the confines of Attica and Boeotia, and so is DrymnSy 
according to Snidas. What gave rise to this particular expedition of 
which Demosthenes speaks, we have no certain information ; bat there 
ean hardly be a doubt, mentioned as it is in connexion with Oropu% 
that it related to a qaarrel between Thebes and Athens, and not, as 
Winiewski supposed, to Philip's designs on Keg^ara. Thirlwall, in 
a note on the passage already quoted (ante, p. 210), writes as follows :— 

« The lai^uage of Demosthenes would rather incline one to suppose 
that the expedition was sent to resist some aggressions of the Thebana 
on the debateable frontier. Both Winiewski, (p. 146,) and Voemel, (in 
Orat. de Halonneso, p. 46,)— who also believes that these forces were 
sent to oppose the passage of Philip's troops to Megara, — conceiye that 
this Drymus lay on the confines, not of Attica and Bceotia, like Pan- 
actus, but of Phocis and Doris. Their only reason for tbis opinion 
seems to be the accent. Apvfws is mentioned by Herodotus, yUL 33, as 
a Phocian town on the Cephisus. Whether a town of that name existed 
there in the time of Demosthenes is doubtful. The place seems then 
to have been called Apv/xato. Paus. x. 3. 2. But Harpocration has 
ApvftAs, 7(6X1$ /i€Ta{^ ri}s "Boionias koH t^s *ATTud}s. Even independently 
of this authority, it seems hard to belieye that Demosthenes would have 
coupled the name of a place in Phocis with that of one on the Attic 
frontier, as Winiewski and Yoemel suppose him to have done." 

' See Appendix I. 
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time in striying to make out a complete demonstration of 
what you knew yourselyes. However, do let me add one 
thing more : Is there any of the ambassadors sent by Philip 
to whom you, men of the jury, would erect a brazen statue ir. 
the market-place ? Nay : would you give dinner in the city- 
hall, or any other of those rewanls which you honour your 
bene&ctors with t I should think not. Why ? You are 
certainly neither ungrateful nor unjust nor bad men. It is, 
you would say, and with truth and justice, because they did 
everything for Philip and not a thing for you. Think ye 
then that your sentiments are such, and Philip's are different, 
— ^ifaat he confers upon these men presents of such number 
and value, because on their embassy they acted well and 
fidthfully for you? Impossible. You see how he received 
Hegesippus and his co-ambassadors. I pass by the rest; but 
he banished our poet Xenoclides for entertaining them, his 
fellow-countrymen. Such is the way he behaves to those who 
honestly speak their opinions on your behalf while to those 
who have sold themselves he behaves as he does to these men. 
Are witnesses required for this? Are any stronger proofe 
wanted for this 1 Can any one get this away from you ? 

A person however came up to me just before the opening 
of the court,^ and told me the strangest thing,^ — ^that he was 
prepared to accuse Chares,^ and expected, by taking that 
course and talking in that style, to impose on you. Now 
I will not strongly insist upon this fact, that Chares (howso* 
ever brought to trial) has been found to have acted faithfully 
and loyally, as far as lay in his power, for your interests, 
though he has incurred many failures through persons who 
from corrupt motives ruin everything; but I will make a large 
concession. Let me grant that the defendant will speaJs 
nothing about him but the truth : even then, I say, it is a 
perfect mockery for the defendant to accuse him ; for I charge 
not iEschines with any of the transactions in the war, (for , 
them the generals are accountable;) nor with the state's having 
concluded peace: but thus far I acquit him entirely. What> 

^ I have followed Schaefer^s interpretatioiL of Tpd rod Sucaurrripiov. 
Fabst makes it refer to place. 

* Fabst incorrectly renders these words: und sagte mir cJs eine 
unerfUfrte NeuigheiU 

* See Appendix IL 
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then do I say, and from what do my charges take their risel 
From his speaking, when the state was concluding peace, on 
the side of Philocrates, and not on theirs who moved for the 
good of the country; and from his having taken bribes; 
from his afterwards on the second embassy wasting the 
times, and performing none of your instructions; from his 
tricking the state, and, after giving us to expect that Philip 
would do all we desired, having utterly ruined our afiairs; 
from his afterwards, when others warned you to beware of 
a man who had done so many wrongs,^ appearing as that 
man's advocate. These are my charges ; keep these in re- 
membrance : for a just and equitable peace, and men who 
had betrayed nothing and not afterwards told lies, I wodd 
^ven have commended, and advised you to honour them witk 
a crown. But if any general has injured you, it has nothing 
to do with the present inquiry. For what general has lost 
Halus, or who has destroyed the Phocians? who Doriscusl 
who Cersobleptes ? who the Sacred Mountaii^l who The^ 
mopylsB 1 who has given to Philip a road all the way to 
Attica through the territory of friends and allies ? who has 
alienated Coronea, Orchomenus, Euboeal who nearly Megara 
lately ? who has made the Thebans powerful ? Of all these 
important matters none was lost through the generals ; none 
has Philip had yielded to him at the peace with your consent: 
they have been lost through these men and their venality. If 
therefore he shirks these points, if, to lead you astray, he will 
talk of anything sooner than them : meet him as I suggest 
— *' We are not sitting in judgment upon a general ; you are 
not tried upon those charges. Don't tell us who else has caused 
the destruction of the Phocians, but show that you are not 
the cause. Why, if Demosthenes did any wrong, do you 
mention it now, but did not accuse him when he rendered 
his account? For this very reason you have "deserved to 
perish. Don't tell us that peace is a fine thing or an advan- 
stageous thing, for no one charges you with the state's having 
concluded peace; but that the. peace is not a shameful and 
ignominious one — that we have not been cheated in many 
ways and all was not lost after it — this you maf tell us. 

* Philip; in whose favour JEschines spoke when the Macedonian 
ambassadors came to Athens, and required the Athenians to acknow* 
ledge his title as member of the Amphictyonic Council. 
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, For all these consequences are proved to have been brought 
upon US by you; and how is it that up to this very day you 
praise the author of such things ? " If you keep watch upon 
him thus, he will have nothing to say, but will raise his 
voice here and have exercised himself in spouting all to no 
purpose.^ 

About his voice too it may be necessary to say something; 
for I hear that upon this also he very confidently relies, as if 
the can overpower you by his acting. I think however, you 
would be committing a gross absurdity, if, when he played 
the miseries of Thyestes and the men at Troy, you drove and 
hissed him off the boards, and nearly stoned him to death, so 
that at last he desiste^ from his playing of third-rate parts, 
yet now that, not upon the stage, but in public and most 
important affairs of state, he has wrought infinity of evil, 
you should pay regard to him as a fine speaker. Heaven 
forbid ! Do not you be guilty of any folly, but consider : if 
you are making trial of a herald, you should see that he has 
a good voice, but if of an ambassador and undertaker of public 
duties, that he is honest, that he demeans himself with spirit 
as your representative, like a fellow-citizen towards you;^ as 
I (for example) had no respect for Philip, but respected the 
prisoners, delivered them, and never flinched; whereas the 
defendant crouched before him, and sang the peeans, but you 
he disregarded. Further, when you see eloquence or a fine 
voice or any other such accomplishment in a man of probity 
and honourable ambition, you should all rejoice at it and 
encourage its display ; for it is a common advantage to you 
all : but when you see the like in a corrupt and base man, 
who yields to every temptation of gain, you should discourage 
and. hear him with enmity and aversion; as knavery, getting 
firom you the reputation of power, is an engine against the 
state. You see what mighty troubles have fellen upon the 
state from what the defendant has got renown by. And 

* Auger, not badly : " Inutilement alors fera-t-il delator cette belle 
Toix qn'il aura bien ezercee." Schaefer : " Incassum hie toUet yocem 
ad hoc ipsum prlus exercitam." 

Demosthenes by his frequent sneers at the fine voice of his adversary 
betrays his fear of that which he affects to undervalue. 

* Auger: "doit avoir de la fiert6 quand il agit pour vous, do la 
douceur quand il vit avec vous." 
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other powers are tolerably independent; but that of speaks 
ing is crippled, if you the hearers are unfiEivourable. Listen 
then to this man as to a venal knave, who will not speak 
a syllable of truth. 

Observe now, that not only in other respects, but in relatioii 
to your dealings with Philip, it is in every way expedient foB 
the defendant to be convicted. For, on the one hand, shouldl 
he ever arrive at the necessity of doing justice to Athens, he{ 
will alter his plan; — ^now he has determined to cheat tha 
many and court the few; but if he hear that these men are 
destroyed, he will choose hereafter to serve you the many 
and masters of all On the other hand, should he continue 
in the same position of power and pride, the persons who m 
ready to do anything for him you will have removed from 
the country, if. you remove these. How think ye? — ^m«i 
that acted so, believing they should be called to account 
— what will they do if they have your licence for their 
acts? What Euthycrates, what Lasthenes, what traitor will 
they not surpass? And which of all the rest will" not bCj 
a worse member of the commonwealth, seeing that those who' 
have sold your interests obtain riches, credit, a capital in 
Philip's friendship, while those who behave themselves like 
honest men and have spent money of their own get annoy- 
ance, enmity, ill-will from a certain class of people ? Never 
let it come to this i Neither for your honour, nor for your 
religion, nor for your safety, nor in any other point of view, is 
it desirable to acquit the defendant. You must avenge your- 
selves, and make him an example to all, both to your fellow- 
citizens and to the rest of the Greeks. 
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THB^ SACBED WAK. 

JusTiH commences the chapter, in which the subject of this war is 
introduced, with the following passage :^ 

" Grseciffi ciyitates, dum imperare singulsB cupiunt, imperium 
omnes perdidenmt/' And he attributes the destruction of Greek 
hberty to the ambition of the Thebans, and the impolitic measures 
which they took to secure their own predominance. It was indeed 
the weakness to which they had been reduced byjthe long con- 
tinuance of a war provoked by themselves, together with the oistrac- 
tions of Tbessaly, and the necessity which tnere seemed to be for 
some controlling power, which caused Philip of Macedon to be put 
at the head of the Amphictyonic League, gave him a victorious 
inroad into southern Greece, and made him the arbiter of her 
destinies. 

Phocis,^ the principal seat of this war, is a country bounded on the 
east by Boeotia, on the south by the Corinthian bay, on the west by 
the Ozolian Locrians and a part of iBtolia. To the north-west is 
the little triangular district called Doris, anciently occupied by the 
•Dryopes, but wrested from them by the more warlike tribe of 
Dorians, who afterwards became so powerful a part of the Hellenic 
body, and issued from this very district to effect the conquest of 
Peloponnesus. North and north-east are the Epicnemidian Locrians 
and the Opuntian Locrians. The rugged' ndges of Mount (Eta 
stretch across the northern frontiers of Doris, Phocis, and Epic- 
nemidian Locris, and separate them from Thessaly. This dkain of 
mountains, forming the principal barrier of southern Greece, is termi- 
nated by the sea at the extremity of the Malian bay. Here was 
the nass of Thermopylffi, which extended more than a mile in 
length between the cliffs of (Eta' and a marshy tract close to t)ie 
shore of the bay, and opened by a narrow pass into the territory of 

(1) Lib. Tiii. c. I. 

(2) Th« ninth book of Stnbo, chapter 8, contains a deieriptlon of Phocis. The 
tenth book of Pausanias is on the same subject, the greater part being devoted to 
Delphi. J •» 8 i~ 6 

, (3) At that point the mountain took the name of Callidiomns. Strabo, is. 428. 
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Epicnemidian Locris. In early times it belonged to the Phociam^ 
who carried a wall across the western end of the pass, to check the 
incursions of the Thessalians. The Phocian territory then extended 
as far as the Euboean strait, and th^re was a Phocian town on the 
coast called Daphnus. A Locrian tribe afterwards got possession d 
this district as far as the sea-coast, and Phocis was separated from 
them by the mountains of Cnemis, from which that tribe took 
its name.^ 

The river Cephissus, rising in the Dorian hills near thd town 
of Lilffia, flows throug^h the northern part of Phocis, and empties 
itself into the Copaic Lake in Bceotia.^ On a slight eminence 
between the yalley of this river and Mount Cnemis stood Elatea, the 
second city of Phocis; and some miles eastward a road by the 
mountains led to the city of Abse, where there was an ancient 
oracular temple of Apollo destroyed by Xerxes, the ruins of whicii 
were long preserved by the Greeks as a memorial.' 

The fai>ramed mountain of Parnassus rises a little above the centre 
of Phocis, its highest summit being nearly 8,000 feet above the levd 
of the sea. On a slope of the mountain, about seven or eight miles 
below the summit, and itself 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
stood the ancient Pytho, afterwards Delphi, the capital city oT 
Phocis, and seat of the famous oracle of Apollo. Homer calls it 
the rocky Pytho.^ Seven miles and a hall to the south, at the 
head of the GrissGean bay, was Girrha, ancientlv called Grissa. A 
mountain called Girphis overhung the town, ana the river Plistns, 
rising in the Parnassian hills, flowed through it into the bay. This 
afterwards, as we shall see, became the port of Delphi.^ 

Under the eastern declivity of Parnassus, two or three miles from 
the Boeotian frontier, was Daulis, whose people are said by Pausa- 
nias to have been the most warlike of the Phocians.* The town of 
Anticyra stood at the head of a gulf bearing th^ same name, to the 
east of the Grisssean gulf, and is said to have been the same town 
which Homer in the catalogue of warriors calls Gvparissus.^ 

Other Phocian towns were Gharadra and Amphidea (called Am- 

(1) Strabo, ix. 416, 424, 425. Daphnus for gome time dWided the territory of the 
Epicnemidian Locri«n8 from that of the Opimtian Locrians ; then it benme 
A Locrian town, but was at length destroyed. There was an ancient monument here 
to Schedius, the Homeric leader of the Phocians. 

(2) LUsa, near to its source, is mentioned as a Phocian town by Homer; niailf 
a 523. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 34, 35. Sophocles, CEdipus Rex, 899. 
(4) nve&vd T« ntrpiieavav. Iliad, ii. 519. 

«(5) Pausanias, x. 1, 37. But Strabo, ix. 418, represents Crissa and Cirrha to nvn 
been different towns. Grote has adopted this view, though he rejects S^"*^' 
account of the two wars, one in which Cirrha was destroyed by the Crissaeans, «• 
other in which Crissa was destroyed by the Amphictyons. (Histoiy of Greece, iv. 82.; 

(6) Pausanias, x. 4. It was here that the metamorphosis of Philomela took pla^ 
according to the fkble, whence the nightingale is called Dauiiat ale$. Ovid, £pw^ 
Sappho, 154. Thucydides, U. 29. Strabo, ix. 428. ^ 

(7) Homer, Iliad, ^. 519, and Heyne's notes on the passage. Pausanias. x. 9«* 
This, like the Thessalian Anticyra, was celebrated for its hellebore. Strabo, ix. 4to* 
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phicaa by Herodotus) on the borders of Doris; Hyampolis on the 
confines of Opuntian Locris ; Ledon (the birthplace of Plulomelus) 
andParapotamii, situated in the vale of the Cepbisus, the most fertile 
part of Pnocis; Neon, to the north-west of Mount Parnassus; Ane- 
morea, the most central town; Panopeus and Ambrjsus, on the 
BcBotian frontier, the last of which became of importance in the war 
of Thebes and Athens against Philip.^ 

Altogether Phocis comprised from twenty to thirty small cities or 
communities, which were federally united. A general congress was 
held at a place on the road from Daulis to Delphi, where there was 
a large national building called Phocicum, to which deputies were 
sent by each of the communities.^ Delphi howeTcr, notwithstanding 
its local position, had from an early period separated itself from the 
Phocian confederacy, and the inhabitants dia not even like to be 
called Phocians.' The government was in the hands of a few noble 
families, who traced their descent from Deucalion, and from whom 
were chosen a council of five, to manage the affairs of the temple. 
The members of this council held their offices for life, and were 
called " The Sacred ones."* 

The Delphian oracle was the most celebrated of all in the Grecian 
world, and held from the earliest times in the highest veneration. It 
was consulted on the most important occasions, both for political pur- 
poses, as on questions of war and peace, the estfiblishment of laws, 
the institution of religious ceremonies, the founcBng of colonies, and 
the like, and also for advice in the concerns of private life.*^ Its 
origin is necessarily obscure. It is said that a vapour, issuing from 
the well of Gassotis, intoxicated those that approached it, and threw 
them into delirium. The discovery was made by some shepherds, 

^ (1) Pausanias, x. S3, &c. (2) Pausanias, x. 5, 1. 

•^ (3) Pausanias, iv. 34, 11. Thirlwall' thinks that the Delphians were of Dorian 
extraction, and that this may account for their generally favouring the cause of the 
Spartans and their Dorian allies. (History of Greece, i. 377.) It is probable enough 
that as Delphi, trom a mere village, grew by degrees into a liu^e and flourishing city, 
enriched and embellished by the tribute of visitors trom all parts, the Delphians chose 
to consider it as belonging to the whole Hellenic nation, rather than to any local 
community, and on such grounds asserted their independence ; in which they foimd 
themselves supported by some of the stronger states of Greece. 

(4) Plutarch, Gr. Qusest. 9. In Euripides, Ion, 416, they are called AtX^v dpitr- 
Tctc, ot/ff httXiipwrtv irdAov. Herodotus, viii. 36, speaks of rov irpoipifTtt», "Was he die 
chief member of the council ? 

(5) Colonies were rarely founded without the sanction of Apollo. Callimachus says, 
In his hymn : — 

^o7fiot tap del vo\te<nri ^tXriieX 
KrtCoftevaiti avroc 6i $€fiti\ia ^t/3o« v^aiveu 

Instances of J consulting the oracle before making war, or taking other decisive mea- 
sures, abound in Herodotus, Thucydides, and other ancient historians. The cases of 
Lycurgus and Croesus are familiar. The Corcyrseans offer to refer their dispute about 
£pidamnus to the arbitration of the Delphian oracle. (Thucydides, i. 28.) Apollo 
commands the Lacedaemonians to remove the sepulchre of Pausanias, and erect 
statues to him in the temple of Pallas. (Thucydides, i. 134.) Many examples occur 
of private men consulting the god. To consult him however for a wicked purpose 
was a dangerous experiment. The general belief on that subject is illustrated by the 
slory of the Spartan Glaucus, who inquired whether it would be safe to refuse resto- 
VOL II. Q 
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whose flocks straying near the spot had been seized with convulsions. 
It was then found that human beings were similarly affected, and 
that, while the lit was on them, they received a miraculous power of 
prophetic vision and speech. This led to the idea of securing the 
Denefit of the divine agency, which produced sndi miraculous 
effects, by establishing a permanent oracle on the spot. A temple 
was built accordingly : the chasm from which the vapour ascendei 
was exactly in the centre : a tripod was placed over it; on this sat 
the priestess and inhaled the sacred smoke, under whose inflnenee 
shepoured forth the supernatural sounds inspired by Apollo. ^ 

T!ne priestess, or Pythia, as she was* called, was a native of Delphi, 
and chosen from a humble family. She was anciently a girl; dvI 
one having been seduced by « young Thessalian, it was determined 
by the Delphlans that, for the future, no priestess should be ap- 
pointed unaer the age of fifty, though she was always tx> be dressed 
in the garb of a maiden. As the importance of the oracle increased, 
it became necessary to appoint two and even three women to perform 
the prophetic fonctions. For these they were dulv prepared by a three 
days' fast, by bathing in the holy spring of Castaiy, and other religions 
rites. The due observance of such rites was seen to by the D^phian 
managers, to whom the business of the oracle was oonfidea It 
has been supposed, that the priestess frequently acted under 
their dictation in delivering the responses; and m later timea^ 
when powerful states made a tool of the oracle, this was veiy 
frequently the case; but to suppose that it was an ordinaiy 
occurrence in the early times, would be inconsistent with tM 
received traditions of history, as welt as with probability. Ii 
the great multitude of instances in which the God was consulted, 
the Delphians had no interest in practising deception; while they had 
an interest, which in the eariy ages must generally have been para^ 
mount to all other motives, in maintaining the reputation or t)M 
oracle for truth and wisdom. The priestess was usually, from either 
physical or mental causes, or both, excited to a species of phrensy; 
and sometimes even died in convulsions after her prophetic labours. 
We can hardly believe that her madness was habitually feigned, and 

T&tion of a deposit, and was punished I17 extirpation of his xaee. Herodotoa, vi M. 
luvenal, Sat. xiii. 199. 

Spartaao cuidam respondit Pythia vatea, 

Haud Impunitum quondam fore, quod dubitazet 

Depositum retinere, et traudem Jure tueri 

Jurando : qucrebat enim quae numinis esset 

Mens, et an hoc illi focinus suaderet Apollo. 

Reddidit ergo metn, mm moribus, et tamcn omnein 

Yoeem adyti dignam temple ▼enmque protevit, 

Extinctus toti paiiter cum gente demoque, 

'Et quam^is longt dedoctts gente propinqala. 
(1) Pansanias, x. 2^, 7. Strabo, ix. 419. Diodorus, xvL 38. As to the andot 
legend of ApoUo, his choice of the oracular seat, his killing of the serpent that 
guisrded it, the origin of the names Pytho and Delphi, frc; see the Homexie HyniB 
to Apollo, and also Pausanias, x. 6. 3. Compaxe Strabo, ix. 422. 
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it 18 Bot compatible with a system of craft on the part of the Pythia 
or her employers.^ 

Certain days in every monili were appointed for consulting {he 
srade, to which people came from every state of Greece. The Del- 
Julians regulated the order of consultation, which was generally 
aetermined by lot ; but sometimes, as a mark of honour or favour, 
they granted precedency to particular states, as for example, to Crcesus, 
to Sparta, to At^ns, and afterwards to Philip of Macedon. Some- 
foes also they granted exemption from payment of the usual fees.' 

Delphi stood pretty nearly in , the centre of Greece, a position 
fcighly favourable for the oracle.* The temple '^i as built on rising 
grouiid in the highest part of the city, the front (attei its reconstruction, 
S.C. 548) being of Parian marble. The sacred precinct was adorned 
viUi a multitude of beautiful statues and sculptures, piesented by the 
iaSerent states of Greece.* Gifts of all kinds, ingots of gold and 
silver, vases, bowls, statues, shidds, and other ornaments, were sent 
by kings and people;, as well as by private individuals, from Greece, 
Italy, Bidly, Sardmia, the Mgsd&n. isles, and Asia Minor; particular 
oeJk or compartments being appropriated for their reception.^ Even 
k Homef's time Delphi was celebrated for its riches.' 

(1) Plutarch, d« Defectv Oiaeul. 51. The general respect in which the Delphian 
ancle was held hy the Grecian world inclines one to believe in some superhuman 
ilgency, whether <k a divine or of an evil spirit. Many of the responses were (no doubt) 
expressed with desisted ambiguity; but the well attested truthfulness of others 
cannot be aet down to chance. Strabo agrees with Herodotus as to the character 
•f the oracle. He calls it ai/w6€<rrarov rfiv n-avruv, (ix. 419, 422.) Cicero in his 
iist book de Divinatione (e. 19) urges in favour of the oracle, that it never could 
have been so celebrated but for its veracity. Admitting its decline in later times, he 
says : " Ut igitur nunc minori gloria est, quia minus oraculorum Veritas excellit, sic 
tarn, nisi summ& vexitate, in tanti gloril noin fuisset." He suggests as a possible 
caaae of ita decline, that the inspiring vapour may have disappeared : « Potest via 
ilia terras, quae mentem Pythise divino afflatu concitabat, evanuisse vetuetate, ut 
inoadam exarulsse amnes aut in alium cursum contortos et deflexos Tidemua." The 
AaeliDe of the wacle after the Christian era, which Milton has so beautifully touched 
upon in his Christmas hynm, flavours the notion of demoniacal agency. Lucan 
^zpresaea the feelings of the most pious heathens, wh«i he aays : — 

Non uUo saecula dono 
Nostra tarent majoxe DetUn, quam Delphica sedes 
Quod siluit 

(2) Euripides, Ion, 421. Aschylus, Eumenid. 32. Demosthenes, 8 Philipp. 119. 
De Fals. Leg. 446. Herodotus, i. 54, and Schweighaeuser's note. Plutarch in Vit. 
Pericl. 21, Yit. Alexand. 14. Alexander, when the priestess demurred about the time 
ofeonaultaiticm, drap;ged her by force into the temple; upon which she exclaimed, 
" Ify eon, thou art invincihle :" and he said there wa« no further need to question 
the god. 

^S) Hence called ^nr ^M0aXev. Strabo, ix. 419. The allusions to this by the poets 
aie fipequent. Ex. gr. Euripides. Ozest. 691. 

'Opf» ; 'AuroKKttv, '6t tietrofi^oKovt ^por > 

(4) Pausanias, x. 8, 9. The following diapters contain a long enumeration of what 
he had seen. Herodotns, v. 62. 
(b) Herodotus, i. 14, 50, 51. Strabo, ix. 421. 
<S) niad, ix. 404. 

Gird' OV9. 'Kai¥Oi i^M>t i^ijropot kvrot hipy€i 
^oifiov 'A9r'6\\w¥Ov Hvltoi ivi ntrpnivv^. 
Sophocles calls it voXvxpvaov Uve&vov. CEdipns Tyr. 151. 
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These were eontimially augmented till the period of the second 
Persian invasion, when Xerxes, having received accurate intelligence 
of the accumulated treasures, marched to Delphi for the express 
purpose of pillage.^ After his defeat Apollo shared with the other! 
gods in the spoifof the invader.* 

The importance of Delphi was yet further increased by the insti-j 
tution of the Pythian games, and by its having been at a still earlier j 
period chosen as one of the seats of the Ampmctyonic council. The 
nature and functions of this council are so intimately connected with 
the subject before us, that I must stop to explain them. 

It is related by ancient historians, that Amphictyon, the son 
of Deucalion, founded the institution which bears his name, and the 
importance of which was in course of time so greatly enlarged as to 
have been called a general council or diet of all Greece.' Modem 
writers consider Ampnictyon to be a fictitious personage, invented by 
mythologists, and deriving his name from the very council which he 
is supposed to have founded, and which really signifies (according to 
the etymology of the word)* an association of neighbouring people 
for some common purpose, whether of mutual defence, intercourse, 
or sacrifice. The habits of the ancient Greeks inclined them to form 
associations of this kind, especially those of a reli^ous character; 
and that many such existed, and were called Amphictyones, we are| 
distinctly informed; for example, one in the island Galauria, one at! 
Onchestus in BoQotia, and the more celebrated one of Delos. But that 
which held its meetings at Delphi and Thermopyls acquired so mnch 
greater a celebrity than all the rest, as to be specially called the Am* 
phictyonic assembly.* . 

Twelve different people or tribes united to form this associatioi^ 
Boeotians, Dorians, lonians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, Magnetes,. 
(Etseans, Phthiots, Malians, Locrians, Phocians, Dolopians.' Such, 
gathered from the somewhat varying accounts of different authors, is 
considered to be the most prooable enumeration of its members. 
They met twice a year ; in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at the 
temple of Ceres in Thermopylse, near to the town of Anthela. Each 
tribe sent deputies to the congress, called Fylagora and Hteromne- 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 85. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 121 ; ix. 81. Delpbi, like other temples, was greatly enriched 
by tbe spoils of war, as appears fh>m a multitude of cases mentioned by ancient 
authors. Compare Herodotus, vii. 182, viii. 27. Thucydides, ii. 84; iv. 1S4. 
Xenophon, ;Hellen. iii. c. 3, s. 1. Diodorus, xii. 29 ; xiv. 93, whexa it is mentioned 
that the Romans sent to Delphi a tithe of the spoils of Veil. 

(3) So Cicero calls it, De Inventione, ii. 23. '* Accusantur apud Amphictyonas, 
id est, apud commune Greeciae coneilium." In the Amphictyonic decree cited in 
Demosthenes de Coron. 198, it is called to koivovt&v 'EWijvmv awedpiov. 

(4) 'A/i^tKTtover. See Pindar, Isthm. iv. 13. How the vowel came to be changed, 
we cannot tell. 

(5) Pausanias, x. 8. Strabo, ix. 429. Herodotus, vii. 200. Thirlwall, Gr. Hist. 
i. 873. Grote, ii. 321. Archaeological Dictionary, Title Amphieiyonet. 

(6) Thirlwall, (i. 877,) thinks that the Dolopians were finally supplanted by tbe 
Delphians, who appear in another list. 
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mones. The former attended and spoke in the debates, and voted for 
their respective tribes, each of whom had two votes. The latter were 
persons of a sacerdotal character, whose functions were principally ex- 
ecutive, and related to the sacrifices and religious observances, though 
they seem also to have attended the debates and a&jsisted the Py£i- 
gorsB, but without the right of voting. From Athens there were 
sent three Pylagone, annually elected by the people, and one Hiero* 
mnemon, chosen by lot.^ It appears both from JSschines and Demos- 
thenes, that, besides the ordinary congress of deputies, which sat in 
the temple or sacred building, there was occasionally convened a sort 
of popular Amphictyonic assembly, composed not only of the PylagorsB 
ana Hieromhemons, but also of tne inhabitants of the place, and such 
strangers as had come to worship or consult the Deity.' 

The list of tribes indicates that it was anciently a local rather than 
a national confederacy. Peloponnesus was altogether excluded; for 
the Dorians, at the institution of the council, were simply the Dorians 
under Mount (Eta, not the conquering race who at a later period 
comprised the most warlike states of Greece. These states after- 
wards became Amphictvonic, by virtue of their Dorian origin, a» 
Athens did by virtue of its Ionic. Arcadia, Elis, and Achaia, how-^ 
ever, at no tmie belonged to the confederacy ; neither did iEtolia^ 
or Acamania. 

Another thing to be remarked is the preponderance of Greeks- 
north of ThermopyliB, and the power thereby given to the Thessalians; 
a circumstance wnich became of ^eat moment in the struggle with 
Philip of Macedon. Thessaly,' m its widest sense, included the- 
whole district bounded on the north by Olympus and the Cambunian* 
range of mountains, on the east by the ^geean sea, on the south and 
west by Mounts (Eta and Pindus. Thus considered, it comprehends 
half of the Amphictyonic tribes ; but the Thessalians, strictly so> 
called, occupied only a portion of this district, the remainder being^ 
held by other races, more or less subject or subordinate to them. The 
Perrhabians dwelt between the river Peneus and Mount Olympus. 
The Ma^etes on the coast of the iElgsean, under Mounts Ossa 
and Pelion: their country was called Maenesia. The Achaean 
Phthiots occupied the plain beneath Mount (Jthrys, stretching from 

(1 ) Aristophanes, Nubes, 624. The oflice of Hieromnemon was deemed a very honour- 
able one (See Demosthenes cont. Timocr. 747), and the better opinion is, that it vaa 
held for a longer period than one year, and perhaps for life. See the Archeeol. Diet, 
title Amphieiyonet. 

(2) iEschines, cont. Ctesiph. 71. De Fals. Leg. 48. Demosthenes, de Coron. 278. 
"Who are the awtipot, mentioned in the Amphictyonic decrees in Demosthenes, is 
uncertain ; but perhaps it means the Hieromnemons, who sat as assessors with the 
Fylagorae, to suggest and advise, (see p. 276), and are said even in a loose way, 
(p. 277) ^t\^iaair0at. By the decree it was resolved, kveXOeiv tovv nvXajopovt nai 
rov9 vv¥46pom, and by the showing of Demosthenes, the Hieromnemons did walk 
over the district in question. 

(3) The description of Thessaly occupies the fifth chapter of the ninth book of 
Stiabo. 
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thence in a south-easterly direction as far as the Fagassean hay, 
iinon which was the town of Halus. The Malians were betweei 
Pnthiotis and Thermopjlse, giving name to the Maiian baj; in their 
conntry were the cities of Anticyra and Trachis ; and afterwards 
Heraclea was founded by the Lacedsemonians.^ W^ of the Mahao« 
were the (Etaeans, occupying the northern slopes of Mount (Eta: they 
included the ^nianes, whom Pausanias enumerates as one of the 
Amphictyonic people. Dolopia was to the north-east of Mount 
Othrys, and stretched beyond Findus as far as the river Achelous. 
The people strictly called Thessali inhabited chiefly the central 

Slain between mounts Findus, Olympus, Ossa, Felion, and Othrys* 
heir chief cities were Larissa, rharsalus, Crannon/ and Phene, 
Originally they came from Thesprotia in Epirus, and titer subduing 
a Pelade or iBolian race, whom they found in occupation, they 
established themselves in their new country as a sort of dominant 
aristocracy. The conquered people were reduced to the condition of 
serfs, and were called Penestse;^ being bound to cultiyate the land, 
and follow their masters to battle when rec^uired. The Thessalians 
gradually extended their power over the circumjacent tribes; and, 
could they have been united and under a firm government, would 
have become formidable to the southern states of Greece : but thej 
had no organized system of government, and the feuds between the 
great families prevented any union taking palace, except on particolar 
occasions, and for short periods. The ancient quadruple division of 
Thessaly, which Philip revived for his own purposes, was probably 
estabhshed at a time when the Thessalians had arrived at a consider- 
able heij^ht of power. The four districts were called Thessaliotis, 
HistiiBOtis, Pelasgiotis, and Phthiotis ; of which the first comprised 
the central plain, the second the territory of the Perrhsebians and 
the north-western parts, the third the eastern coast, and the fourth 
the country of the Achtean Phthiots already described.* 

Another thing to be noticed is, that Amphictyonic membership 
belonged not to cities, but to tribes or races, each of whom had the 
same number of votes, however great, or however small; so that, 
after the great expansion of the Ionic and Doric races, the right of 
representation m the Amphictyonic congress was shared by Athens 
and Sparta with the numerous communities which had sprung out 
of those races respectively. It is supposed that the different cities 
of one tribe took their turns of sending representatives, according to 
some arrangement of which we have no particular information. It 

(1) Thucydides, ii. 92. Thef hoped that it would give them the command ofTheP* 
mopyls, and the means of making a descent upon the northern coast of Eubcea. 

(J) The word is either derived from irevta, poverty; or, according to another 
account, is a corruption of iMvevrat, from /u^yw, because they were permanently 
attached to the soil, and could not, like slaves, be sold or sent away. Dionysius, 
Antiq. Rom. ii. 9. Athenaeus, vi. 264. 

(8) Strabo, ix. 480. Diodorus, iv. 67. Herodotus, vii.129, 176. Thucydides, i 2; 
tt. 22; iv. 78. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1. Grote's History of Greece, ii. 367. 
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is |»robaUe thai a leading and powerful state would gradually aasuxne 
to itself the rights of tne whole tribe; yet still its coDstitutional 
power in the congress would be limited to the original number of 
votes; and Athens or Sparta could olily acquire a preponderating 
weight among the Ampmctyons through the influence which they 
exerted oyer the other constituent tribes. To such influence is 
partly to be ascribed the increasing importance of the Amphictyonic 
body, and its growth from a mere local association into the semblance 
of an Hellenic diet. The sanctity of the Delphian temple gave an 
additional lustre to its meetings.^ 

The oath anciently taken by the members of the league was to 
the following effect: — "That they would not destroy any city (^ 
the Amphictyonic tribes; that they would not cut ofi their spnngs 
of water either in peace or war; that they would turn their arms 
against any people who did such things, and destroy their cities; 
that, if any one committed sacrilege against the god, or formed, or 
was privy to, any design to injure the temple, they would exert 
themselves with hand, loot, tongue, and all fheir might, to punish 
him.*'^ 

History furnishes us with a few examples in which the Amphic- 
tyons at an early period interposed in the affairs of Greece, to vmdi- 
eate national rights or public justice, or to maintain the honour of 
Apollo. Thus, when the conductors of a procession to Delphi were 
insulted by some Megarians, the Amphictyons passed sentence on 
the offenders.* When the Dolopians of Scyrus, who had long been 
addicted to piracy, seized and imprisoned some Thessalian merchants 
who put into their port, and the merchants escaping preferred their 
complaint to the Amphictyons, they condemned the islanders to pay 
a fine. The guilty people, rather than pay the fine, chose to surrender 
the island to Cimon, who took advantage of the occasion to annex it 
to the dominion of Athens.* At the close of the Persian war, the 
Amphictyons offered a reward for Ephialtes who betrayed the pass 
over the mountains to Xerxes.* I'hey erected a monument to 
Leonidas.*' After the burning of the Delphian temple, B.C. 548, we 
find them entrusted with the task of rebuilding it, and the Alcmseo- 
nids taking the contract from them for three hundred talents.^ 
They claimed the right, supposed to be derived from their earliest 
institution, of sitting in judgment upon disputes between Amphictyonic 
cities; a right which it must have been difficult to exercise, except 

(1) The meeting at Delphi, as veil as that at Thermopylae, was called h nvXa/a, 
&e Pyliean meeting^ a circumstance tending to show the greater antiquity of the 
latter. See Grote, ii. 328. 

(2) JEschines, De Pais. Leg. 43. (3) Plutarch, 6r. Qnast. 59. 

(4) Plutarch in Vit. Cimon. 8. Thucydides, i. 98. 

(5) Herodotus, vu. 218. (6) Herodotus, 228. 

(7) Herodotus, ii. 180 ; y. 62 ; Strabo, ix. 421 ; Pausanias, x. 5. The temple built 
by the Amphictyons was said to be the third. 
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oyer the less powerTul of their members. Traces of such a jnrisdic- 
tion however are to be found.* 

The most memorable instance of Amphictyonic action in the early 
times is that known by the name of the first Sacred war, whicll ter- 
minated in the destruction of the city of Crissa, and afforded a jare- 
cedent for the punishment of the Phocians and Locrians two or 
three centuries after. The Crissseans were charged with taking 
extortionate tolls from the visitors who came to Delphi by sea from 
the western parts of Greece, or from Italy and Sicily, and who came 
across the Corinthian gulf into the Crisseean harbour.. They were 
charged (according to another account) with having encroached upon 
the land of Apollo, and with having committed outrages upon some 
Phocian and Argive women returning from the temple. Perhaps 
all these charges were mixed together.* War was declared by 
the Amphictyons, at the instigation (according to Plutarcli)* of 
Solon the Athenian. Glisthenes, king of Sicyon, was chosen to con- 
duct the war, in whigh the Athenians took an active part, under the 
command either of Solon himself or of Alcmseon, and the Thessalians 
under Eurylochus. Tlie Crissseans were besieged, but they made 
an obstinate resistance, and the war, like that of Troy, is said to 
have lasted ten years. It was declared by the oracle, that Crissa 
would never be taken, until the waves washed the territories of 
Delphi. Solon advised, that the way to fulfil the oracle was to con- 
secrate to Apollo all the land of the Crissseans. This was done; 
the besiegers solemnly vowed that the Crisssean land should be given 
to Apollo, and should for ever lie waste : soon after this the city 
was taken by stratagem. Solon diverted the stream of the Plistns, 
and after poisoning the waters with the roots of hellebore, suffered 
ihem to return to their former channel; the besieged drank them 
with avidity and miserably perished. Thus Crissa tell, in the year 
B.C. 585. The victors performed their vow, and after razing the city 
to the ground, turned the whole of its domain into a wfldemess. 
The haroour was given to the Delphians, who now became masters 
of the whole plain from Parnassus to the sea.* 

To commemorate this victory, the Ampliictyons, enriched by the 
spoil of the conquerecl city, established the Pythian games, wliich 
thenceforth were cedebratea quadriennialljr in the third year of every 
Olympic period. There had been anciently, established by the 
Delphians themselves, an octennial musical festival, in one of which 
it was said the poet Thamyris had obtained the prize. This was 

(1) Strabo, ix. 420. Demosthenes de Coron. 271. The suit there referred to was 
probably an Amphictyonic suit. Compare the same oration, p. 277. 

(2) They are stated with vague generality by ^schines, Cont. Ctes. 68. It is 
probable, that the Delphians, who owed their prosperity to the donations of visitors, 
were jealoas of anything which diverted that source of profit into another channel. 

(3) In the life of Solon. He professes to follow Aristotle's treatise on the victors 
at the Pythian games. 

(4) Pausanias, x.S7. Strabo, is. 418. ^schines, Cont. Ctes. 69. Athenaeus, xili. 560. 
Polysenus, vi. 13. 
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enlarged into a more comprehensiye one, including not only competi- 
I tion in music and poetry, exhibitions of art in pairing and sculpture, 
I but also gymnastic contests, with foot, horse, and chariot races, 
! after the model of the Olympic. These were not indeed established 
all at once, but with adoitions in successive periods: the chariot 
race was introduced in the second Pythiad, when Clisthenes of 
Sicyon was the victor ; a part of the Crisseean plain was converted 
into the race-course. At tne same time the prizes Twhich were at 
first awarded as in the old musical contests) were abolished, and the 
victor's meed was thenceforth a simple wreath of laurel ; no less 
efficacious than the Olympian olive to excite the emulation of com- 
petitors, striving for gloij before the eyes of assembled Greece. The 
games were under the mimediate superintendence of the Amphic- 
tyonic deputies.' 

Of the history of the Phocians little is known till just before the 
second Persian invasion. We learn that they had much difficulty in 
maintaining their independence against the Thessalians, who, after 
subduing most of the tribes north of Mount. (Eta, endeavoured to 
push their conquests southward. To check their incursions, the 
Phocians had anciently, at a time when ThermopylsB belonged to 
them, closed ud its western entrance with a wall, which, when 
properlj guardea, was deemed a comnlete barrier against an enemy 
advancing from the Malian side. Tne pass had two gates or .open- 
ings; one where the wall was built, whicn opened into the road irom 
Antbela to Trachis, giving room for a single wagon only to enter ; 
another, equally narrow, which opened about a mile to the east just 
above the town of Alpeni. The space between the two gates was 
considerably wider, and contained not springs, salt or sulphureous, 
which gave to the pass the name of ThermopylsB, or Hot Gates? 
The Phocians, besides blocking up the entrance, endeavoured to 
make the road impassable by turning into it the water of the mineral 
springs. These precautions however were rendered of no avail by 
the discovery of a new road, which, commencing near Trachis, and 
taking a westerly course up the gorge of the river Asopus, ascended 
the mountain by a track called Anopasa, then turned eastward and 

(1) PaiisaiuAS, X. 7, 33. Strabo, ix. 421. Archeological Dictionary, title Pythia. 
The coarse ia called the Crissaean Plain by Sophocles, Electra, 729. 

vdv d' iirifMirXaro 
"Savaflttv Kpiaaiov tirwut&v ir^dov. 
The Pythian games vere open to all the Greeks, not only to the membexs of the 
Amphictyonic association : an ^tolian is mentioned in the same passage as one of 
the competitors, v. 704. 

Whether the games were celebrated in the spring or the autumn, has been a con- 
tested point. Boeckh is for the spring : Clinton and Grote are for the autumn. See 
Grote'a History of Greece, iv. 86. 

The surprise of the Persian on hearing that the Greek athletes contended for an 
olive gariand is well described by Herodotus, viii. 26. 

(2) Thermopylae was the name given by the Greeks in general ; Pylse, by the 
neighbours and surrounding people. Herodotus, vii. 201. Strabo, ix. 428. 
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descended to AIpenL Tbe Trachinians having revealed ibis road to 
the Thessalians, the pass ceased to be an invinciUe barrier, and the 
wall soon afterwards was n^Iected or abandoned. It was probablj 
owing to this, that the Phocians lost the territory, which was afteiv 
wards acquired bjthe Epicnemidian Locrians. Certain, it is, that 
thej became exposed to invasion from the north, and were reduced 
to rely on their own valour for their safety.* We have no particulars 
of the wars carried on between them and the Thessalians, until not 
many years before the Persian invasion, when a Thessalian army 
crossed the Locrian frontier, and were defeated by a stratagem at 
Hyampolis. The Phocians, dreading their superiority in cavalry, pat 
into the ground a quantity of pots covered with loose earth ; the 
horses charging over these were lamed, and their riders overthrown 
and slaughtered. To avenge this disaster, the Thessalians entered 
Phocis with an immense force collected from all their confederate 
cities. The Phocians terrified by their numbers, and further dis- 
heartened by the loss of a detachment whom they had sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy, made a huge funeral pile, ana bringing together 
all their women and children, their gold, silver, and other valuables, 
and the images of their gods, gave them in charge to thirty of their 
countrymen, with orders, in case they should be defeated, to kill the 
women and children, and bum their bodies tc^ther with all the 
property on the funeral pile, then to kill themselves or rush upon the 
swords of the enemy. Having given such order, they marched to 
meet the Thessalians, and fought with such desperation, that they 
gained a great victory and delivered their country. !From th& 
Phocian desperation became a proverb.* 

Herodotus and Pausanias, from whom we pick up these scraps 
of history, mention also a successful night-attack made upon the 
Thessalian camp by a select body of Phocians, having first whitened 
their faces and shields with chalk, to distinguish them from 
the enemy. According to Herodotus, the Phocians had first been 
driven to the fastnesses of Parnassus. Pausanias relates, that the 
Phocians in their alarm consulted the Delphian oracle, which returned 
a mysterious answer, that Apollo would cause a mortal to encounter 
an immortal, that he would give victory to both, but more complete 
victory to the mortal. This was understood to be fulfilled after the 
final battle, in which the Thessalians chose for their watchword 
Itonian Pallas, the Phocians their Eponymous hero, Phocus. To 
show their gratitude, the Phocians sent to Delphi statues of Awixo 
and their own commanders, including the prophet Tellias of Eli^ 
under whose counsel they had acted. 

After the battle of Thermopylae the Thessalians had their revenge. 
They were at first opposed to Xerxes, notwithstanding that the 
Aleuadffi had invited him into Greece; and, while he was preparing to 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 176, 199, 200, 215, 216. 

(2) Herodotus, viii. 27, 28. Pausanias, x. 1. 
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cross the Hellespont, tbey sent envoys to Feloponnesns, urging that 
troops should be brought to guard the passes of Olympus, ana prof- 
fering their assistance. Themistocles and Euienetus sailed with this 
force to Halus, from whence they marched across Thessaly, and 
joined by the Thessalian cavalry occupied the defiles of Tempe: 
being informed however, that their position could easilv be turned by 
the enemy, they re-embarked their troops and sailed home. The 
Thessalians then, finding that they could have no support from the 
southern Greeks, tendered their submission to Xerxes, in which they 
were followed by the Perrhfiebians, Magnetes, and other northern 
tribes, and also bv the Dorians, Locrians, and Boeotians except* 
ing TJbespisB and rlatsea. The Greeks determined on defending 
Thermopylte, which Leonidas with an advanced body was sent to 
occupy, whilst the fleet sailed to Artemisium, on the north of the 
Buboean channel, from which point they could freely communicate 
with Leonidas, and prevent the Persians landing troops in his rear.^ 
Leonidas, arriving at Thermopylae, invited the Phocians and the 
Opuntian Locrians to join him. They both complied; the Phocians 
joming him with a thousand men, the Opuntian Locrians with their 
whole force.' He set to work immediately to repair the ancient 
wall ; but hearing now for the first time, that there was another 
road over the mountains, he sent the Phocians, at their own request, 
to defend it, while with the remainder of his forces he kept his 
station in the pass. Most of the Greeks were struck with terror at 
the approaching multitudes of the enemy, and desired to retreat to 
the isthmus; it was with some difficulty, and chiefly owing to the 
remonstrances of the Phocians and Locrians, anxious for the safety 
of their own countries, that they were induced te remain at Thermo- 
pylfiB. Xerxes, having marched through Macedonia and Thessaly, 
arrived in the Malian territory, and encamped at Trachis, two miles 
from the pass. After two days fighting, in which the Persians suf- 
fered prodigious loss, Xerxes learned from the Trachinians the ex- 
istence of the mountain road, and dispatched Hydanies with a body 
of Persians (who wejre called the Immortals) to march by night over 
the cliff and fall upon the rear of Leonidas. The Persians, under the 
guidance of Ephisdtes the Trachinian, marched all night, and at day- 
break had mounted to the highest part of the rocky road, and were 
heard by the Phocians, who grasped their arms and prepared for 
battle ; but soon, overwhelmed by the arrows of so numerous a host, 
they fled to the brow of the cliff, where they awaited the enemy with 
the intention of selling their lives dearly. Hydarnes, not canng^to 
attack the Phocians, pursued his march and descended the mountain. 
The Greeks, hearing of his advance, had just time to retire from 

(1) Herodotus, vil. 6, 172, 173, 174, 175. 

(2) Tlavtrrparip. (Herodotus, vii. 208.) This means their whole force of heary 
armed troops. The Opuntian Locrians, as veil as the Phocians, were armed in this 
fashion. Pausanias, i. 23. 
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their perilous situation, where Leonidas and his devoted band preferred 
to remain and sacrifice themselves for the honour of their country.^ 

Xerxes, advancing from ThermopylsB, was reinforced b j an addition 
of Greek auxiliaries, the Malians, Dorians, Locrians, and BcBotians, 
who now joined him with all their troops, excepting (as before) the 
people of ThespisB and Platsea.* The Locrians would probably have 
loined him at Thermopylse, for they had engaged to seize the pass for 
him, but had been prevented by the arrival of Leonidas.^ The 
Phocians, notwithstanding the advance of so numerous an army, still 
refused submission. A message of a singular kind was sent to them 
by .the Thessalians, stating that they (the Thessalians) had great 
influence with Xerxes, ancf that it depended on them whether the 
Phocians should be reduced to slavery or otherwise ; that they were 
willing to forget past injuries, and, if the Phocians would give them 
fifty talents, tney would undertake to avert the tempest that was 
about to fall upon them. The Phocians spumed this proposal 
Herodotus says, they sided with the Greeks purely out of hatred to 
the Thessalians; that, if the Thessalians had been on the other side, 
the Phocians would have been with the Mede. There seems how- 
ever scarcely any ground for attributing their conduct to such 
a motive. The answer which the Phocians returned was, that 
they would give no money, that they were at liberty to Medise as 
well as the Thessalians, if they chose ; but they woula not consent to 
betray the cause of Greece.* 

The Thessalians, on receiving this answer, conducted the barbarian 
army into Phocis, entering it from the north by a narrow strip of 
Doris which separates it from Mount (Eta, and commenced ravaging 
the rich valley of the Cephisus. The Phocian people everywhere 
fled before them. Some took refuge in the heigjhts of Parnassus, 
on a ridge of rocks called the Tithorea, above the city of Neon. The 
greater part found shelter at Amphissa in OzolianLocris. Mean- 
while the Persians laid waste the whole country, plunderiug and 
destroying all in their way, and setting fire to tlie cities and the 
temples. Pifteen of the principal cities, including Drymus, Charadra^ 
Tethronium, Amphicsea, Neon, Elatea, Hyampolis, Parapotamii, Ab» 
with its oracular temple, and Panopeus, were burned to the ground.* 

A division of the army was sent to Delphi, with special orders 
to seize the treasures of the temple. The Delphians in alarm inquired 
of the oracle, whether they should bury their treasures, or carry 
them away into another land; Apollo assured them, that he was able 
to defend his own without their assistance. They then left their city, 
seeking refuge on the mountains, in the Corycian cave, or at Am- 
phissa ; their wives and children they sent over to Achaia. Sixty 
men only remained, with the chief-priest^ Aceratus. The barbarians 

(1) Herodotus, vii. 201, 207, 208, 211, 213—223. (2) Herodotus, viii. 66. 

(3) Diodorus, xi. 4. (4) Herodotus, viii. 29, SO. 

(5) Herodotus, viii. 31, 32, 33, 35. (6) See ante, p. 225, note 4. 
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advanced, but hardly had they reached the temple of Pallas, which 
stood in front of the Phcebean sanctuary, when their progress was 
arrested by dreadful prodigies; a burst of thunder, the rolling of two 
immense crags from Tamassus, which struck down several of their 
host, and a war-cry issuins from the shrine of Pallas. Smitten with 
sadden panic, they tumea and fled ; the Delphians at that moment 
mshed upon them and completed the rout, assisted (as the surviving 
Persians themselves reported) by two superhuman figures in panoply, 
who never ceased pursuing and slaughtering them till they reacned 
BoBotia. The Delphians declared these to be their own native 
heroes, Phylacus and Autonous, who had portions of ground con- 
secrated to them in the neighbourhood of the temple. Thus did 
Apollo fulfil his promise, and vindicate the sanctity of the oracle.* 

After this, it appears, a part of the Phocian people, those probably 
whose cities had oeen spared, submitted with reluctance to Aerxes ; 
the rest maintained themselves in the mountains, from which they 
made incursions from time to time against the Persian army. A 
thousand Phocians however were sent to join Mardonius. They 
came so tardily, that Mardonius, to mark his displeasure, or to 
intimidate them for the future, or perhaps at first with a more serious 
intention, ordered their troop to be drawn up in a plain, and sur- 
ronnded them with his numerous cavalry. The Phocians, supposing 
they were doomed to destruction, formed in a square, and with firm 
coantenance awaited the attack. The horsemen rode up with lifted 
javelins, making a feint to charge, but as suddenljr they wheeled round 
and retreated. Mardonius applauded the Phocians for the courage 
which they had shown, and assured them, if they behaved themselves 
well in the ensuing campaign, they would be rewarded by the kins. 
At Platiea they were stationed with the Thebans and other Greek 
allies of Xerxes, and in the battle were opposed to the Athenians ; 
but all, except the Thebans, fled without striking a blow, and Pau- 
sanias indeed states, that the Phocians deserted in battle to the 
Greeks.' 

Of the spoils of the battle of Salamis the choicest part was sent to 
Delphi, and devoted to the construction of a colossal statue. The 
united Greeks inquired of the ^d, whether he was content with their 
o£ferings; and he replied, that ne was satisfied with those of the other 
Greeks, but looked for a special gift from the ^ginetans, to whom 
the palm of valour had been awarded ; they sent him accordingly 
three golden stars fixed on a brazen mast.' At the close of the war 
a tithe of the spoil was given to Apollo, and out of it was made 
a golden tripod, placed by the Delphians on a three-headed brazen 
«erpent, which endured to the time of Pausanias. Shares were 

<1) Herodotus, Till. 36—39 ; who represeDts that the two erags frere shown to him 
in the sacred grove of Pallas Pronsea. Compare Pausanias, x. 23. 
(2) Herodotus, ix. 17, 31, 67. Pausanias, x. 2. (3) Herodotus, viiL 121, 122. 
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assigned also to the Olympian Jupiter and Isthmian Neptune.^ Aeir- 
cumstanoe is related by Pktarch in the Hfe of Aristides, which, 
proves the peculiar Veneration in which the Delphian sanctuary 
was held by the Greeks. Soon after the battle of PiataBa the oracle 
directed that an altar should be raised on the Plataean. ground to 
Jupiter the Deliverer; but, as the ^es in t}»e country had been 
polluted by the barbarians, it commanded them to be extinguished, 
and no sacrifice to be offered, till fire was brought from the hearth of 
Apollo. To complv with this injunction, Euchidas, a Platsan, ran 
in one day from rlatffia to Delphi and back, carrying with him tbe 
sacred fire, and at the moment of his return dropped down dead witk 
exhaustion. He was rewarded for his act of piety with a monument 
in the temple of Diana.^ 

A congress of the Amphictyoi^ was held somewhere about this 
time, at which divers resolutions were passed touching the evaits of 
the war ; among others, to offer a reward for Ephialtes, and decree a 
monument to Leonidas, as I have already mentioned. It was moved 
by the Lacedemonians, that the Greeks who had joined Xerxes should 
l)e expelled from the Amphictyonic council; but this proposal was 
rejected by the deputies, under the advice of Themistocles, who 
feared that, if the Thesssdians, Thebans, and so many other members 
were removed from the council, it would fall entirely. under the 
influence of Sparta.' 

In the long period which elapsed between ihe Persian and the 
second Sacrea War the Phocians interfered but little in the genezal 
affairs of Greece ; they were forced from time to time into aniances 
with the more powerful states, Athens, Sparta^ or Thebes, in whose 
wars they played but a subordinate part. To recover their power at 
Delphi was a thing whk^ thev still aimed at, but were never able 
fully to accomplish, owing to the interference of Sparta. In the year 
457 B.C. they invsided the country of the Dorians, and took one 
or two of their cities ; but the Lacedemonians marching against 
them with a large Peloponnesian force defeated them in battle, and 
eompelled them to restore their conquest* After the victory of 
CBnophyta, won in the foUowing year by the Athenians under M;^- 
Kmid.es over the Boeotians, not only the whole of Boeotia, but Phocifl 
also and Opuntian Locris, fell into the power of the Athentaas^ 
and furnished them with auxiliary troops in an expedition which tbey 
made against Pharsalus in Thessaly.* 

Just at this period Athens bad acquired a vast accession of strength 
as a land as well as a naval power, and the Phocians by their con- 
nexion with her were enabled, it seems, to become masters of Delphi; 
for, in the year 446 B.C. it became necessary for the Lacedemonians 

(1) Herodotus, ix. 81. Fauaanias, x. 18. Diodorus, zi. S3. Thucydides, iii. 57. 

(2) Plutarch, in Vit. Azistid. 20. (S) Flutvoh, in Vit. Ibemistod. 20. 
(4) Thucydides, 1. 1Q7. Diodoros, xi. 79. 

<S) Thucydides, i. 108, 111. Diodoms, xL ftl, 82, 8S. 
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io send an army into Phocis, to commence a sort of sacred war, 
in which they got possession of the temple and delivered it up to the 
Delphians; but no sooner had they retired, than the Athenians 
marched into the country and restored the temple to the Phocians.* 
This state of things however was of short duration ; for in the next 
year the Athenians suffered the calamitous defeat at Ooronea, hy 
which they lost Boeotia and the whole of their power in the northern 
parts of Greece ; and in two years after the thirty years truce was 
concluded between them and the Lacedemonians.' Nine years later 
we find the Lacedfemonians consulting the Delphian oracle, as to the 
prospect of success in a war with Athens, and the god replying, 
that, if they carried it on with all their might, they would get the 
victory, and he would himself assist them : which may seem to indi- 
cate that Spartan influence was then reestablished at Delphi.' The 
Cormthian speaker in the congress of allies at Sparta suggests, that 
for the purpose of equipping a fleet they could borrow money from 
Delphi and Olympia.* At the breaking out of the war, the Phocians 
are in alliance with the Peloponnesians, and together with the 
' Bosol^ans and Loorians furnish a contii^nt of cavabry.^ Their old 
enemies the Thessalians are not classed among the regular allies 
of Athens, though the great mass of the people were friendly to her, 
' and succours of Thessalian hcn'se were occasionally sent to the 
> Athenians; but many of the nobles in Thessaly favoured the Lace- 
daemonians, and they furnished assistaoice to Brasidas upon his mardi 
' to Thrace.* 

At the truce for a year concluded between the Spartans and 
(Athenians, in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, the first 
i articles of their convention were the following :7 

** With respect to the temple and oracle ofthe Pythian ApoUo, we 
itaee content tnat all people who please may use them safely and 
^fearlessly, according to the national customs. The Laoediemonians 
I mnd their allies who are present consent to this, and declare that they 

I O) Thncydides, i. 112. (2) ThueydideB, i 113, 119. Diodoros, xii 6, 7. 

^ («) Tbucydidea, i. US. (4) Thueydtdes, 1 121. 

(5) Thucydides, ii. 9. Diodonis, xii. 42. But the Ozolian Lociians vere allied 
•with Athens. Thucydides, iii. 95, 101. 

[ (•) Thacydides, ii. 22; iv. 78; v. 18. Compaie Demosthenes, Dcpi Swra^em, 178. 

f Tbe division of parties among the Thessalians may account for their so often chang- 

' fag sides even in hattle. Thucydides, i. 107. Diodorus, xv. 71 ; xviii. 12. 

1 (7) Thucydides, Iv. 11^, -where Haack correctly observes, that the first clause refen 

[ solely to the Lacedaemonians and their allies, by whom the privilege of access to 

Delplii was a concession made to Athens. The Athenians were by the war excluded 

generally from the continent of Greece, and unable either to consult the oracle, or 

; sitteiid the Pythian games. This they sorely felt, aad therefore in the peace that 

,ibll(nired, we find than expressly stipulating for liberty to all to attend the 

fmblic games. The grand displaymade by the AthesiaBs, especially Alcitnadea, 

at the Ol3rmpic festival, which was celebrated in the eleventh year of the wax, is 

psucticalsrly noticed by Plutarch in his life of that extraordinary man. Compaie 

Thucydides, vi. 16. Grote's History of Greece, vii. 74, note. 

Whether any particular offenders are alluded to Isy the row idiKovvrot in the clause 
of the truce, has been a subject of question. It is not improbable that the Athenians 
snay have charged their adversaries with taking some of flie sacred property, and that 
tbia clause was inserted to quiet them. 
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will send heralds and persuade the BcBotians and Phocians, if they 
can. With respect to the treasures of the God, we will Uke measures 
for the discovery of all offenders, both we and you, righteously and 
honestly, according to the customs of our countries, and the rest who 
agree, according to the customs of their countries respectively." 

At the peace of Nicias, concluded in the ensuing year, the first 
articles were as follows ;^ 

" With respect to the national temples, it is agreed that all people 
who please may sacrifice, and visit them, and consult the oracle, and 
attend the festivals, according to the customs of their country, tra- 
velling fearlessly both by sea and land. The temple and sanctuary 
of the Delphian Apollo, and Delphi, shall be subject to their own laws, 
their own taxation, and their own judicature, in regjard both to persons 
and land belonging to them, according to their ancient customs." 

Erom the above clauses we may perceive the great importanciB 
attached by the leading states of Greece to Delphi and its oracle, to 
the Pjthian and other national festivals, and their anxiety to secure 
free access to them for all the Greeks. 

We may notice also, that at this period everything is done by 
Athens or Lacedsemon ; the rest are all absorbed into the alliance of 
one or other of those cities; no national congress decides Anything; 
the Amphictyons are never even mentioned. 

Diodorus relates that in the year B.C. 418, during the interval of 
the general peace, a war broke out between the Phocians and 
Locrians, and that a battle was fought in which more than a thousand 
of the Locrians were slain ; ' this is not mentioned by Thucydides, 
but the fact is not therefore to be doubted. That there was a fend 
between the Phocians and the Opuntian as well as OzoUan Locrians, 
which led at a later period to important consequences, is abundantly 
clear. Jealousies between neighbours in Greece, about some disputed 
territory, or for other causes, were onlv too common : thus the 
Phocians hated not only the Locrians, out the Boeotians; while 
towards the Athenians they had friendly feelings, and were dravB 
into the Peloponnesian alliance by compulsion.* During the blockade 
of Athens, wnen the allies debated whether mercy should be shown 
to the vanquished, and many, especially the Corinthians and Thebans, 
pressed for their destruction, the Phocians votpd on the merciful side 
of the question, which was carried, the Lacedsemonians having 
strongly pronounced themselves in its favour.^ 

(1) Thucydides, y. 18. It ia scarcely possible to translate accurately the woid 
lepov, which signifies not only the sacred edifice, but all the precinct and gn^ 
consecrated to the god, including often an extensive walk or grove, fiam u tiif 
building only. See ValcXenaer and Schweighaeuser ad Herod, vi. 19. The Delphuw 
had their boundaries fixed, when they were definitely separated from the Phocians* 
(Strabo, ix. 423.) 

(2) Diodorus, xii. 80. He does not say which Locrians. 

' (3) Thucydides, ill. 95, 101. Xenophon. Hellen. iU. c. 5, s. 3. . 

(4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 861. He mentions this as a current repon » 
Athens. Nor is it at aU inconsistent with the account of Xenophon, Hellen. n. o. h , 
0. 19, 20, though he does not state that the question was formally put to the vqte. 
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In the year rB.c. 395, a new combination was formed among the 
states of Greece. Athens, Thebes, Corinth, and Argos were at the 
head of a league against Lacedsemon; contrived originally by the 
satrap Tithraustes, who sent money to Greece, in order to excite 
a war and withdraw Agesilans from Asia. Certain leading men in 
Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, accepted the Persian gold, and proceeded 
at once to perform the wquired service, in which they found not 
much difficulty; for even at Thebes and Corinth the ancient feeling 
of attachment to Sparta had for some time past been exchanged for 
one of distrust and jealousy.^ The immediate cause of war was 
a proceeding of the Theban statesmen, Androdidas, Ismenias, and 
G^axidorus, who, wishing to throw the odium of breaking peace 
upon the Laoediemonians, contrived to raise a quarrel between the 
Phocians and Opuntian^ Locrians, which they expected would lead 
to Spartan interference. They persuaded the Locrians to commit 
a trespass upon some land which was the subject of dispute between 
them and tneir neighbours. To punish this, the Phocians invaded 
Locris, and carried off a lai^ quantity of plunder. Androdidas and 
his party then* urged their countrymen to assist the Locrians; and 
accordingly the Thebans marched into Phocis, and ravaged the 
country. The Phocians sent to Sparta for succour, which was readily 
mnted; and Lysander was sent to Phocis, with orders to assemble 
the forces of all, the allies in that neighbourhood, namely, the 
Phocians, CEtseans, Heracleots, Malians, and .^nianians, and lead them 
to Haliartus in BcBOtia, where the king Pausanias, who was to follow 
with the Peloponnesian troops and take the chief command, appointed 
to meet him on a given day. Lysander assembled the alhes and 
marched into Boeotia, where he rendered an important service by 
detaching Orchomenus from the Theban confederacy, but afterwards, 
making a rash attack upon Haliartus before the arrival of Pausanias, 
he was defeated and slain. The Phocian and other allies dispersed. 
Pausanias arrived soon after; but the Thebans being reinforced by 
an Athenian army under Thrasybulus, he entered into a convention 
and returned home; for which act he wasf banished from Sparta, and 
died in exile.' 

Soon after this a congress was held at Corinth, to consider what 
measures should be taken against Sparta, and it was determined to 
send embassies to the different states of Greece, to excite them 
against her. A message came to them from Medius, chief of the 
Aieuad» of Larissa, requesting their aid against Lycophron, the 

(1) Xenpphon, Hellen. iiL c. 5, ss. 1, 2. Plutarch, in Yit. Lysand. 27; in Vit. Ar- 
taxerx. 20. 

(2) Pausanias, iii. 9, says it was the Amphissian Locrians ; but probably he con- 
founds this with subsequent events. 

(3) Xenophon* Hellen. iii. c. 5, ss. 3—7, 17—25. The Thebans, expecting the 
Spartan invasion, send to Athens for succour. The speech of the Theban 
ambassador, and the reply made, occur in sections 8 — 16. Compare Diodorus, 
xiv. 81. 

VOL. n. R 
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despot of Phem, who was supported by the LBcedaBmonians. Two 
thoasand of the allies under tue command of the Theban Ismenias 
were sent into Thessaly; with whose assistance Medius took the 
city of Pharsalus, then held by a Lacednmonian g^arrison; after whidk 
Ismenias with a force of Boeotians and Arrives surprised the 
Trachinian Heraclea,^ and, after putting to the sword the Lace- 
diemonians whom he found in that city, delivered it up to the ancient 
inhabitants, whom he brought back from exile, strengthening them 
with a garrison of Argives. He then persuaded the ^nianians and 
Athamanians to change sides, and collecting an army of about 
six thousand men, prepared to take revenge on the Phocians. They, 
under the conduct of Lacisthenes a Laconian, marched into Locris 
to meet him, but were defeated with a loss of nearly a thousand 
men: Ismenias himself lost half that number; and the Phocians 
returned home without further molestation.* 

The aspect of things was changed upon the return of AgesilaDS 
from Asia. That general, having crossed the Hellespont, marched 
through Thrace and Macedonia into Thessaly. There he encountered 
a large body of Thessalian horse, chiefly those of LaHssa, Oannoa, 
Scotussa, and Pharsalus, who, being in close alliance with the 
Beeotians, gathered round him to dispute his passage. Unsupported 
by infantry, they would not venture to join in close combat with the 
, heavy-armed veterans of the Spartan, out hovered on his rear, and 
distressed him by frequent charges, till at length Agesilaus by a suc- 
cessful manoeuvre attacked and put them to the rout. He then 
pursued his march through Phthiotis, and passed the strait of Tber- 
mopylsB.' Joined by the troops of Phocis and Orchomenus, and by 
a reinforcement from Peloponnesus, he met the united army of his 
opponents, consisting of Boeotians, Athenians, Argives, Corinthians^ 
iESnianians, Euboeans, and Locrians, at Coronea. The victoiy won in 
this field was purchased with hard fighting. Agesilaus severely 
wounded withdrew to Delphi, where he offered up a tithe of his 
spoils (being no less than a hundred talents) to Apollo : meanwhile 
his lieutenant Gylis made an irruption into Locris, and plundered 
the country without opposition till towards the evening, when the 
Locrians, occupying some high ground by which the enemy had to 

(1) This city, though a pet colony of LacedsemoQ, had never prospex«d. The 
Thessalians and mountaineers of OSta, -who conBiderad it was fortified a^iinst then* 
eontinually annoyed and made war upon the new settlers, till they reduced it to 
a very scanty population. The misgovemment of the Lacedaemonian officers con- 
trihuted to its ruin. In the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war, it was in such a 
state of weakness, that the Boeotians took possession of it, for fear the Athenians 
might do the same, and they dismissed the Lacedsemonian governor. This how- 
ever gave great offence at Sparta. (See Thucydides, iii. 92, 93, 100 ; v. 51, 52.) In 
the year B.C. S99, the Laoedsemonians had taken strong measures to reestablish 
their power at Heraclea, and driven firom their homes large numben oif the aonn* 
tatneers who were opposed to them. (Diodorus, xiv. 38.) 

(3) Diodofrus, xiv. 82. 

(8) XenophoB, Hellen. iv. c 8, ••. 1~^ Diodonu, xiv. 88. Plutaich, in Ttt. 
AgesU. 16. 
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fetnm, fell upon their rear, and assailing tliem with missiles from 
flie heights, slew both Gylis himself ana many of his officers and 
soldiers. The army of Agesilans was soon afterwards disbanded, and 
he sailed to Sparta.^ 

The scene of war was afterwards removed to Peloponnesus, and 
the Lacedaemonians, beiiu^ occupied nearer home, had not leisure to 
invade Boeotia or Attica/ The war continued eight years, from B.C. 
805 to B.C. 387, and was terminated by the peace of Antalcidas," 
By this it was stipulated that the Greek states should be indepen- 
dent; an arrangement which virtually secured the leadership to 
Sparta ; for she was constituted guardian of the peace, and remained 
at the head of a great alliance, keeping also her governors, or Har- 
mostsB, in a great number of cities, while Athens had no subjects left 
her but the smaU islands of Lemnos, Imbrus, and Seyms; and Thebes 
was entirely deprived of her sovereignty over the Boeotian cities. At 
iSrst the Thebans demurred to accept the peace with that condition, and 
msisted on taking the oath in tne name of all the Boeotians ; but 
the threat of a war, in which they would be isolated from all their 
allies, compelled them to accept the terms dictated by Sparta and the 
Persian king. The Spartans were especially rejoicea at the humili- 
ation of Thebes, their views with respect to that city having been 
entirely changed since the end of the Peloponnesian war.* 

The Spartans were the first to violate the conditions of that very 
peace which they so earnestly promoted, by their attack upon Man- 
tinea, whose walls thev demolished, and whose citizens they dispersed 
into villages.* But their most signal violation of the treaty, as well 
as of international faith and law, was the seizure of the Cadmea in 
the year B.C. 382, which brought a speedy retribution upon them- 
selves, and led to a total change in the position and prospects of the 
other Greek states.' Of the events which followed I can make but 
cursory mention. The Thebans three years afterwards expel the 
Spartan garrison, and Sparta declares war, which however she does 
not prosecute with her accustomed activity. The Athenians, with 
the instinctive impulse which prompted them so often to assist the 
weak against the strong (an impulse both of policy and generosity), 
support their neighbours in the apparently unequal contest ; until, 
after a seven years' war, the Thebans not only succeed in repulsing 
the invader, but become strong enough to reconquer the Boeotian 
towns, two of which, Thespiae and Platsea, they raze to the ground, 
and expel the inhabitants. Immediately after this, the Athenians 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 3. ss. 15—23; o. ir. s. 1. Diodorus, xiv. 84. Plutarch, 
in Yit. Agesil. 19. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 7, s. 2. (3) Diodorus, xir. 86. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. y. c. 1, ss. 31^36. Sixteen yean after, the Thebans pre- 
ferred fighting Sparta and her allies alone to accepting such terms ; but then Ep»- 
minondas was their counsellor. 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. ▼. c. 2, ss. l-^T. Diodorus, tx. 12. 

(6) Xenophon, Hellen. y. e. 4, s. 1. Diodorus, xy. 1, 20. 

b2 
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make peace on liberal tenns with Sparta, and Thebes is left to figlit 
single-handed. The battle of Leuctra proved, contrary to the pre- 
Tioiis opinion of the Greeks, that Thebes was a match, or more than 
a match, for her rival in military prowess, and transferred to her that 
preeminence as a land power which had so long exclusively belonged 
to Sparta. The breaking up of the old Peloponnesian alliance, the 
Theban invasion of Laconia, the foundation of Messene and Mega- 
lopolis, were the rapid and most important consequences of this 
victory.* 

This period was marked not only by the display of an extraordi- 
nary martial spirit and energy on the part of the Thebans, but hy 
a great improvement in military tactics and organisation, due to the 
genius of Epaminondas. His chief aim in battle seems to have beea 
that which has been pursued with success by generals in modem 
times ; namely, to concentrate his efforts upon some vital and deci- 
sive point, and at that point to make his attack with a numerous 
force of the choicest troops ; a system which often gives the advan- 
tage of superior numbers to an army less numerous on the whole 
than the aaversary. The institution of the Sacred Band — ^a select 
body of three hundred men of the best families, intimately connected 
by ties of friendship, animated by the same spirit, and trained to act 
together as one man in battle— had a good effect in exciting emula- 
tion and setting an example to the rest of the army. This band was 
maintamed in the Cadmea at the public cost. The whole body of 
citizens composing the army were by constant exercises inured to 
the dis6ipline of war ; and their fine appearance and martial bearing, 
both in the camp and in the field, excited general admiration. The 
leadership of Greece, thus transferred from Sparta to Thebes, may he 
considered to have oeen held by her for about ten years, from the 
battle of Leuctra to that of Mantinea, after which she declined.' 

Meanwhile Athens had profited by the rupture between Sparta 
and Thebes, and by the dissatisfaction which the harsh measures of 
Sparta had excited in Greece, to put herself at the head of a nev 
confederacy, including a great number of her old allies. Chios and 
Byzantium, Ehodes and Mitylene, were the first to join her ; others 
soon followed : the alliance 'was formed upon an equitable basis ; each 
member of it was to be independent, and have an equal vote in the 
congress, which was held at Athens. The Athenians applied them- 
selves vigorously to the augmentation of their navy, and the battle 

(!) See my obsenrations in the argument to the oration for the Megalepolitanty 
L 204. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 3, 4. Diodorus, xy. 56, 59, 62. PausanJss, 
Ti. 12; vui. 27; ix. 13, 14. Dinarchus, c. Dem. 99. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, a. 12; vii. c. 5, ss. 12, 23, 24. Diodonis, xv. 55, (»» 
88. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 18, 19. He states that Gorgidas, who first established 
the Sacred Band, distributed them among the different ranks ; but Pelopidas, who 
proved their valour at Tegyra, where they fought together, ever afterwards kept 
them united, and charged at their head in the most difficult and dangerous enter- 
prises. This battle of Tegyra, he says, taught the Spartans, that it was not the 
Eurotas that made men brave, but bravery was the produce of all countries. 
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of Naxos, B.C. 376^ made her again mistress of the sea. The Lace- 
dsemonians, making peace with Athens, b.c. 371, were content to 
withdraw their governors from the towns which they had so long 
kept in subjection, and to grant to the Greek states in reality that 
inaependence of which the peace of Antalcidas had given them but 
the name.^ 

The farther humiliation of Sparta, consequent upon the battle of 
Leuctra, revived in the minds of the Athenians their ancient jealousies 
of Thebes, and alarmed them also, for fear the balance of power 
should incline too much in her favour. This again brought them 
into connexion with Lacedcemon, and they conceived at one time the 
idea that they might step into her place as protectors of the Pelo- 
ponnesian aUies ; a scheme not destined to be realized. The junction 
of these two states however greatly contributed to check the am- 
bitious efforts of the Thebans, who, after the battle of Mantinea, 
and the irreparable loss of their great general and statesman, Epami- 
nondas, found that they had only de])ressed their enemies without 
being able to maintain their own position as the chiefs of a great 
Eellenic confederacy. Athens, witji her naval strength, her insular 
alliance, and increasing commercial resources, was after the battle of 
Mantinea unquestionably the first city in Greece.' 

The Phocians, during the first eight years of the war with Thebes, 
remained faithful to the Spartan alliance. They accompanied the 
Lacedsemonian armies in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom- 
l)rotus, and fought for them at Leuctra. In the year following the 
battle of Tegyra, that is, b.c. 374, the Thebans, having reduced the 
Boeotian towns, carried their arms into Phocis; a measure which 
(according to Xenophon) caused offence at Athens, on account of her 
ancient connexion with that country. Cleombrotus arrived with 
succours, and for the time the Thebans retreated ; but after the battle 
of Leuctra they were in a condition to persuade or compel almost 
all their neighbours, except the Athenians, to join them. Xenophon 
says, the Phocians became their subjects; Diodorus, their friends. 
These different terms may perhaps represent the same thing; or it 
may be, the mild and liberal policy of Epaminondas had prevailed 
upon the Phocians to fall into his views. At all events they, with 
the Eub(£ans, Locrians, Acamanians, Heracleots, Malians, and Thes- 
fialians, formed a part of the army with which that general for the 
first time invaded Laconia, B.C. 369. Yet on his kst expedition, 
before the battle of Mantinea, B.c. 362, the Phocians refused to 
follow him, alleging that by the terms of their treaty they were bound 
to defend the Thebans, if attacked, but not to join them in offensive 
war. 

(1) Diodorus xv. 28, 29, 34. Xenophon, Hellen. v. c. 4, ss. 61—66 ; vi. c. 8, s. 18. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. tI. c. 4, ss. 19, 20; c. 5, 8S.2, 3, 33—49. Demosthenes, 
Olynth. iii. 36. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 1, s. 1 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 8, s. 1 ; c. 5, s. 23 ; vii. c. 5, s. 4. 
Diodorus, xy. 31, 63, 68, 85. 
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The Thessalians had made but little adrance, either in power or in 
general estimation, among the Greeks, owing chiefly to their irregolar 
government and want of union. Unfaithful to their foreign alliances, 
thej were not more steady among themselves. A lioentious arifito- 
cracy, devoted to the pleasures of the table and riotous amusements, 
took no thought to improve the condition of their own dependents, much 
less to promote the welfare of their common country.^ Commanding 
their various hordes of retainers,' they broke out from time to time 
into dissension and war with each other. A few great families, sudi 
as the Aleuadffi of Larissa, the Scopads of Pharsalus and Crannon, 
obtained by their wealth and influence a political power, which 
extended itself more or less over the adjacent people. Oocar 
sionally some eminent man among these families was, either with 
their consent, or bv some other means, invested with a sort of des- 
potic authority under the title of Taeus. Thus, we have seen, Medina 
was the chief of the Aleuadie at Larissa.' In earlv times, as we 
gather from the speech (to be noticed presently) of Polvdamas^ a 
Tagus was appointed for the whole of united Thessaly, who, having 
a large army and national revenue at his disposal, became a very 
formidable potentate. The jealousy of the nobles, and their love of 
rude independence, prevented any such authority being permanentlj 
established. At Phene we find that a fyranny, that is, an unconsti- 
tutional sovereignty assumed without the consent of the people, pre- 
vailed for a considerable time. At the close of the Pelopoimesian 
war that city was governed by Lycophron, who formed the design of 
reducing all Thessaly under his dominion, and defeated with great 
slaugiiter the Larissseans and other Thessalians who opposed him.* 
This is the same Lycophron who was the ally of Sparta, and against 
whom the Boeotians and their allies sent succours to Medius, as 

(1) Isocrates, Epist. ad Fhilipp. ii. 410. Athencus, vi. p. 260. Demosthoies, 
Olynth, i. 15, says they were tkntara ^vo-ei Kal aei vaffiv iiv$pw9oit. Again, 0e 
Coron. 240, ol KardtrTvarot GtrraXol icat itvaia^nroi Qnfiotot. The Aleuada were the 
most intelligent and refined. They take the lead in putting down the tyranny at 
Phers. Diodonia, xvi. 14. Plato, in the beginning of the Meno, speaks of them as 
having been instructed by the Sophist Gorgias. He was also entertained by Jason. 
See Pausanias, vi. 17; and compare Isocrates, nept 'Avrtiotrewv, 166; Cicero, Orator^ 
52. The Pharsalians were the most luxurious and idle people in Thessaly, according 
to Theopompus, apud Atheneeum, xii. 527. 

(2) The PenectsB. See ante, p.230. They sometimes revolted, like the Helots of !•»- 
conia. See Xenophon, Hellen. ii. c. 3, s. 36. Memorab. i. c. 2. s. 24. 

(3) Diodorus, xiv. 82. He makes a distinction between the constitutional authority 
of Medius 6vva«rrtvovrot rhv Aapitrtriir, and that of Lycophron rov ^cpfiv rvpawov. 
Herodotus calls the Aleuadse eeo-«-a\irir /9ao-t\iicc. (vii. 6.) Orestes, whom the 
Athenians endeavoured to restore, is called BaaiXev^. (Thueydides, i. 111.) Thetmn 
Ib used vaguely to denote the quasi-regal power exercised by the members of theee 
noble families, either jointly or singly, in those parts of Thessaly which acknow-< 
lodged their sway. Compare Pindar, Pyth. x. 8. Theocritus, Idyll, xvi. 84. The 
Aleuadse had complete ascendency in Thessaly, after the second Persian invadoiL 
Xeotychidas the Spartan was sent to punish them for the assistance they had ren- 
dered to Xerxes, but was bribed by them to withdraw his troops, when he had the 
opportunity of conquering the whole country. (Herodotus, vi. 72. Pausanias, iiL 7.) 
The word Tagus signified Marshal or Director, and was perhaps a military title. 

(4) Xenophon, ilellen. ii c. S, s. 4, with Schneider's note. 
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before mentioned. Xenophon relates, that Aristippns of Larissa, being 
a friend of Cyrus, obtained from him the loan of roar thousand soldiers 
with pay for six months, to assist him against an opposing faction in 
his own city, and that Cyrus requested hira not to make up his auarrel 
"without first consulting him. A portion of these soldiers, unaer the 
command of Meno, were sent back to Cyrus, and marched with him 
against his brother Artaxerxes.^ Whether the disturbances which 
i^stippus desired to quell were, as Schneider thinks, connected with 
the designs of Lycophron, or arose merely out of the domestic 
quarrels of Larissa, we cannot determine. 

Lycophron was succeeded by his son Jason, a man whose history 
deserves particular attention. Inheriting his father's ambition, bitt 
with greater vigour and capacitv, he was enabled to accomplish the 
scheme, which liycophron had formed, of uniting all Thessaly under 
his dominion. Connecting himself with Amyntas, king of Macedonia^ 
and Alcetas, king of Epirus, he conceived the idea, (at least after the 
battle of Leuctra,) of seizing the vacant leadership of Greece, which 
he considered that the Lacedaemonians had irretrievably lost, the 
Thebans were not competent to hold, and no other power was pre- 
pared to strive for. The character of his designs, and the circtim- 
stances which favoured them, are so vividly set forth in the statement 
of Polydamas at Sparta, related by Xenophon, that 1 cannot do better 
than give it in the words of that historian : * 

Li the year B.C. 374, about two years before the battle of Leuctra> 
Polydamas of Pharsalus presented himself to the authorities at Sparta^ 
and requested an audience. He was a man of high reputation through- 
out all Thessaly, and so esteemed by the Pharsalians for his honour 
and integrity, that in a time of civil broil they put their citadel into 
his keepmg, and entrusted iiim with the receipt of their revenues, out 
of which, he was to expend a fixed sum upon the public worship and 
the general administration. This duty he faithfully discharged, main- 
taining a garrison in the citadel, defraying all the expenses of govern- 
ment, and accounting every year for what monies he received. If 
there was a deficiency, he made it up out of his own private purse, 
and repaid himself when there was a surplus. He was in general 
given to hospitality and magnificence in the Thessalian fashion. In- 
troduced to the Lacedjemonian assembly, he addressed them thus :— 

"Men of Lacedsemon, I have been your state-friend and bencr 
factor, as my ancestors have been from time immemorial ; and I deem 
it proper to apply to you if I am in any difficultv, and to give you 
notice if any scheme adverse to your interests is formed in Thessaly. 
You must have heard the name of Jason ; for he is a man of great 
power and celebrity. This Jason made a truce with me, obtained aa 

(1) Xenophon, Anabasis, i. c. 1, s. 10 ; c. 2. ss. 1, 6. Meno's Character, as deicribed 
by Xenophon, ia a pretty good specimen of Thessalian perfidy. See Lib. ii. c. 6, 
ss. 21—29. 

(2) XenophoD, Hellen. vi. e. 1. Compare Diodorus, zv. 57, 60. 
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interview, and spoke as follows : — * Polydamas/ he said, ' that I coiild 
force your city of Pharsalus to submission, you may infer from what 
I am about to saj. I have most of the Thessalian cities, and those 
of the greatest importance, allied to me; I brought them into sub- j 
iection, notwithstanding that you fought on their side against me. | 
lou know of course, that I have solmers in my pay to the number ; 
of six tiiousand, whom, I imagine, no city could easily resist. A { 
force eaually numerous may be turned out elsewhere ; but the state | 
armies nave some men advanced in age, others not yet in their prime ; 
and very few in any city undergo bodily training ; whereas no one is 
in my pay who is not able to toil equally with myself.' Jason 

Smust tell you the truth) has great personal strength, is generally 
ad of labour, and makes a trial of his followers every day. For he 
leads them with arms in hand both in their exercises and on their 
marches ; and whomsoever he sees fond of the toils and perils of war, 
he rewards with double, treble, and quadruple pay, besides other 
presents, and also with medical attendance in sickness, and with a 
distinguished funeral; so that all his soldiers are sure that merit in 
war procures for them a life of the greatest honour and abundance. 
He showed me also (what I knew before), that the Maracians ^ and 
Dolopians were subject to him, and Alcetas, the governor of Epirus. 
'Therefore,' said he, * why should I have any doubt of being able to 
subdue you easily P A person unacquainted vdth me might say — ' 
Why then do you delay, and not marcn directly against the Pharsa- 
lians ? Because I deem it infinitely better to gam you for willing 
than for unwilling allies. Por, were you forced into subjection, you 
would be plotting ^11 the mischief you could against me, and I should 
desire you to be as weak as possible ; whereas, if you are persuaded 
to join me, it is plain we shall do our utmost to strengthen each 
other. I perceive, Polydamas, that your country looks on you with 
respect, if now you will bring it into friendly relations with me, 
I promise you, that I will make you the greatest man in Greece next 
to myself. What it is that I o£Per you the second place in, I beg you 
to hear ; and don't believe anything I say, unless on reflection yon 
judge it to be true. Well ; this is evident, that by the accession of 
Pharsalus and the cities dependent on ^ou, I should easily become 
Tagus of all the Tliessalians : it is certain also, that, when Thessaly 
is under a Ta^us, her cavalry amount to six thousand men, and her 
heavy-armed mfantry are more than ten thousand. Looking at then: 
strength and spirit, 1 think, if they were well taken care ot, there is 
not a nation to which the Thessanans would endure to be subject 
Yast as is the breadth of Thessaly, all the surrounding tribes are her 
subjects, when a Tagus is appointed here ; and ne^ly all the peophs 
in these parts are armed witn the javelin, so that probably we should 
have an overpowering force of Peltastae. Purther, the Boeotians and 
all now at war with Lacedsmon are my allies ; and they are content 
(1) An MtoUn people, adjacent to the Dolopians. See Schneider's note. 
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lo follow me, if I will only deliver them from the Lacedaemonians. 
JBren the Athenians, I know, would do anything to obtain my alii* 
tnce ; but I am not inclined to be connected with them, for I think 
X could get the empire of the sea still more easily than that of the 
land, (insider if this again be a reasonable calculation. Having 
jDossession of Macedonia, from which the Athenians import their 
pnber, surely we shall be able to build more ships than they will ; 
0Bd for manning them, which do you think would have more facilities 
Mihe Athenians, or we, with so manv valuable retainers? For the 
paintenance of seamen which would be the better provided — we, 
prho have such an abundance of com that we export it elsewhere, or 
phe Athenians, who have not sufficient for themselves without buying 
Uf And in all probability, I take it, we should have a more abun- 



it supply of money, when we should not be dependent on little 

lands, but enjoy the produce of continental countries; for it is 

merttiia that all the people round pay tribute, when Thessaly is under 

m Tagus. Tou know of course, that the Persian king, who is the 

ikhest of men, derives his revenue not from islands but from the 

.jiBontinent. Him I believe I could conquer still more easilv than 

iGreece ; for I know that all people there but one are more addicted 

,io servitude than to fighting ; and I know what a force marching up 

|mth Cyrus, and what a force with Agesilaus, reduced the king to 

^tremities.' To this I replied, that everything which he had said 

jwas worthy of consideration ; but as we were the friends of Lace- 

i^mon, it was impossible, I thought, to go over to their enemies^ 

[Irithont having any ground of complaint. He commended me, and 

^d that my friendship was the more to be desired for mj fidelity ; 

^d he gave me leave to come and declare to you the truth, that he 

Intended to attack the Fharsalians, if we complied not with his 

jequest. He bade me apply to you for assistance : ' and if they ^ve 

|t you,' said he, * that is, if you can persuade them to send sufficient 

iiaccours to carry on war with me, let us then abide the issue of the 

,>ar, whatever it may be ; but if their aid be not in your opinion suf- 

^ent, ^our country mav have cause to complam of you — ^that 

^country in which you are honoured and enjoy the highest prosperity.' 

|tJpon this matter therefore I am come to you, and I tell you all 

J that I see myself in that country, and all that I have heard from 

lum. And, men of Lacedsmon, the state of things I conceive to be 

; this : — If you will send a force that, not only in my judgment, but 

in. that of the Thessalians in general, is adequate to maintain a war 

: irith Jason, the cities will revolt from him ; for they are all watching 

vith alarm the progress of his power. If yon suppose however, 

that your emancipated Helots ana a man of private station wiU be 

sufficient, 'I advise you to keep quiet. Eor be assured, that the war 

will be against a K)rmidable array of strength, and against a man 

who is so prudent a general, that whatever he attempts, whether in 

the way of stratagem, or surprise, or open attack, ne hardly ever 
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&ils. He can make the same use of the night as of the day, and o^ 
occasions of haste he can work while he is taking his meals. Hi 
thinks it time to iest» when he has returned to the place from which 
he started and transacted his business. And his followers he hai 
inured to the bame habits. When the soldiers have by their exe^ 
tions achieved a good piece of success, he knows how to excite theii 
imaginations ; so that nis men are taught this, that relaxation is pro* 
cored by toil. MoreoTcr, in regard to sensual pleasures, he is thi 
most temperate man I know; so that nothing of this kind keeps 
him from the regular performance of his duty. Consider then, and 
tell me, as is but fair, what you wUl be able and what you intend 
to do." 

Por the ^rticulars of this remarkable speech we can rely on the 
account of Xenophon, who had good opportunities of learning them 
at Sparta. It is interesting in one point of view especially, as show- 
ing that the divisions of the Greek states had even at this time 
excited in the breast of one ambitious man the hope of conquerio; 
them all. The grounds upon which Jason founded his hopes were 
pretty nearly the same as those which formed the basis of Philip's 
calculations, when he strove for the mastery of Greece. The circum- 
stances were indeed much more favourable to Philip than to JasoiL 
We can scarcely help charging the latter with exaggeration in his 
estimates, and perhaps with some degree of ignorance and presump- 
tion, if we suppose liim to have spdcen his real opinions^ to Poly- 
damas. He seems to have overrateid the quality of his own infantiy, 
as compared with those of the Greek states ; certainly he overrate 
his chances of obtaining maritime ascendency. The facility with 
which Alexander was afterwards overpowered by the Thebans shows 
in some degree the precarious character of the force on which Jason 
depended. Philip held a constitutional monarchy, inherited from his 
ancestors, and had brought his army to a high state of discipline, the 
efficiency of which he had tried in many bloody encounters with bis 
warlike neighbours, before he ventured to attack the southern Greeks: 
even then he proceeded with the utmost caution. -He never in his 
life established a navy which was able to cope with the Athenian; 
and when he attacked the Greeks, they were far weaker and more 
divided than at the time of the battle of Leuctra. It is next to cer- 
tain, that Jason would have failed in the attempt in which Philip 
succeeded. The characters of the two men however were veiy 
similar.^ 

The Lacedaemonians took two days to consider their reply to Poly- 
damas, and on the third day, seeing how many of their troops were 
employed in the war with Thebes and Athens, they, informed him 

(1) See the observations of Isocrates, Philipp. p. 106. Cicero comparee Jason, M * 
crafty politician, with Themistocles. (De Officiis, i. 30.) Aristotle mentions a sayuig 
of his, '< that it is lawftd to do some evil, in order to effect great good." (Rhetone* 
L 12, 81.) Compare the anecdotes of Polyssaus, Stiateg. rL 1. 
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Hiai for the present they were unable to send out any adequate 
mcoonrs, and advised him to return and do the best that he could 
for himself and his city. He thanked them for their straightforward 
answer, and left them. On his return, he begged Jason not to compel 
Idm to gije up the citadel, which had been entrusted to his keeping; 
but gave his own sons as hostages, and promised that he would oring 
ids country over to Jason's alliance, and help to make him Ta^^. 
Both these things were accomplished. The Pharsalians entered mto 
ft treaty with Jason, and he was appointed Tagus of all Thessal^r. fie 
then arranged the contingents which every city was to furnish of 
cavairj and heavy-armed infantry; and it was found, that the cavalry 
d the Thessalians and their alhes numbered more than eight thou- 
sand, their heavy-armed infantry as many as twenty thousand, besides 
an immense force of Peltastse. 

In the following year, b.c. 373, Jason came with Alcetas of Epirus 
to Athens, to intercede with the people on behalf of Timothens, who 
was brought to trial for his delay m carrying succours to Cortjyra. 
Timothens was at that time so poor, that to entertain his illustrious 
visitors, who lodged in his house in the Piiteus, he was obliged to 
borrow some articles of dress and furniture, two silver cups, and a 
mina in money. Their intercession prevailed, but he was removed 
from his command.^ 

After the battle of Leuctra the Thebans sent to Jason for assist- 
ance, wishine to complete the rout of the defeated army, and fearing 
the arrival of reinforcements from Peloponnesus. Jason, intending to 
march through Phocis, gave orders to prepare a fleet, as if he was 
going by sea ; then with a small body of troops, before the Phocians 
had time to assemble, he passed rapidly through their territory and 
joined the Boeotian arm^. The Thebans wished him to fall upon the 
rear of the Peloponnesians, who were still encamped in Bceotia, 
while they attacked them in front ; but Jason advised, that it was 
better to let them quit the country than to risk the chance of 
another battle, in which the desperation of the enemy might give 
them the victory. He then went to the adversary's camp, (for not- 
withstanding his alliance with Thebes, he still kept up his hereditary 
connexion with Sparta,) and he represented to the Lacedemonians, 
how dangerous it might be for them to stay in Bosotia in the presence 
of a victorious army, with allies not hearty in their cause, and who 
were thinking even of treating with Che enemy. His counsels pre- 
vailed, and the Lacedsemonians, after concluding an armistice, re- 
treated. Jason gained his object, which was, to attach both parties 
to himself, and let neither obtain any decisive advantage. He then 

(1) Demosthenes, cont. Timoth. 1187, 1190, 1191. Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 2, 
s. 13. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Timoth. 75. Alcetas assisted in the transportation of 
Athenian troops to Corcyra. Xenophon, ibid. s. 11. Jason was on friendly terms 
-with the Thebans and Athenians, but not in active alliance with them. His intimacy 
with Timotheus made him of course acquainted with Isocrates. There is an extant 
epistle of Isocrates to the sons of Jason, in which he declines an invitation to Pheree. 
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returned by Phocis, attacking Hyampolis on his road, and doii^ 
considerable damage to its town and territory ; after which, passiqi 
by Heradea, he razed the walls, to prevent it being used as a fortij 
against him when he marched soutnward.^ 
In the following year Jason took steps which opened the eyes q| 
. Greece yet more clearly to his designs. The Pythian festival wi( 
coming on. He ordered preparations to' be made on a great scale foi 
the sacrifice ; each city in his dominion was required to furnish a cep 
tain number of oxen, sheep, «)ats, and swine ; the total of wiiicl^ 
without any city being heavuy charged, amounted to a thousand 
oxen, and ten thoasand of the smaller animals : and he offered tiie 
reward of a golden crown to the city which produced the finest ot 
He gave notice to the Thessalians to prepare themselves foramilitai} 
expedition by the time of the festival: it was supposed that he 
intended to hold the games under his own presidency, and there were 
misgivings as to his designs on the Delpnian treasures. The Del- 
phiahs asked the oracle, what was to be done if he laid his hands 
upon them ; and Apollo replied, that he would see to it. Whatever 
his schemes may have been, they were brought to a sudden termina- 
tion. One day, after he had held a review of his cavalry at PhenB, 
he sat in his chair of state to give audience to his subjects, when 
seven youths, under the pretence of asking his judgment upon 
some private c^uarrel, advanced close up to him, and, before his guards 
had time to interpose, savagely attacked and murdered him. One 
of them was slain in the act of striking; a second was taken and 
instantly put to death ; the other five jumped on horses that were 
ready for them, and effected their escape. In every Greek city, 
through which they passed, honours were conferred upon the 
assassins ; a proof how great had been the terror excited by the 
enterprises of^ this man.' 

Jason was succeeded by his bfotbers Polydorus and Polyphron; 
the former of whom came to a sudden death, not without suspicion 
of foul plav. Poljphron, on whom suspicion fell, confirmed the had 
opinion of nis subjects by various tyrannical acts# He put to death 
Polydamas and eight otjier of the principal citizens of Pharsalus ; and 
drove many from Jjarissa into exile. After governing Thessaly for 
one jrear, he was murdered by his nephew Alexander, who surpassed 
him in vice and cruelty, and in a short time drove the ThessaL'ans 
to solicit foreign aid. This brought back Thessaly to a state of 
disunion and weakness. Alexander, notwithstanding the combination 
against him, maintained his power in Phene and the adjacent towns* 
and reigned altogether about eleven years, siduig alternately ^^ 
Thebes and Athens, and doing no little mischief to both.' 

(1) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, sg. 20—27. The account which Diodorus gl^g ^ 
these proceedingg is somewhat different, and not so probable. See Thirlwall> Htft' 
of Greece, v. 78. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. yil c. 4, ss. 28—32. Diodorus, xt. 60. ., 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. tL c. 4, ss. SS--nS6. Diodorus, xr. 61, differs from him u 
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^ The Aleuads of Larissa made the first effort for the deliverance of 
pieir country, by inviting to their assistance Alexander king of Mace- 
don. The young kin^, who had just succeeded his father Amyntas, 
came promptly at their req[uest, and, while the tyrant of Pherse was 
|>repariiig to carry the war mto Macedonia, took by surprise the cities 
of Larissa and Crannon, and put garrisons in bpth.^ But he was 
«oon recalled to his own kingdom, probably by the intrigues of his 
mother Eurydice and Ptolemy of Alorus ; and the Thessadians, again 
pressed by the tyrant, invoked the aid of Thebes. Pelopidas was 
sent with an army, and with orders to settle the affairs of Thessaly in 
the best manner tor Theban interests. Having advanced to Larissa, 
which was surrendered to him, he had an interview with Alexander 
of Pheree, and reproached him so severely for his conduct, that 
Alexander, in alarm for his safety, retired to PhersB, leaving the 
Theban general to settle matters as he chose with his allies in 
Thessaly. Pelopidas made such arrangements for the future govern- 
ment of Thessaly as were generally acceptable to his allies, and in 
accordance with his instructions from home. He proceeded also to 
Macedonia, where he strengthened his country's cause bv an alliance 
which he concluded with kmg Alexander, receiving from him (accord- 
ing to Diodorus) his brother Philip, then fifteen years old, as a hos- 
tage ; ' after which he returned into Boeotia, leaving Thessaly, through 
which he again passed, apparently tranquil. The year however had 
scarcely passed, when Theoan interference was a^ain solicited, on 
account of some new oppressions from Pherse. Pelopidas and Isme- 
nias were sent, but without troops, in the character of ambassadors; 
for it was thought, that their name and presence would be sufficient 
to overawe the tyrant. This expectation was futile. Alexander 
came with an army to Pharsalus, where a conference was appointed 
to be held between him and the Theban generals ; and they impru- 
dently put both the city and thdnselves into the power of a man 
who was tot^y regsurdless of good faith and honour. He seized 
their persons, carried them prisoners to PhersB, and treated them with 
the utmost indignity. To avenge this insult, the Thebans sent 
Hypatus and Cleomenes into Thessaly, with an army of eight thou- 
sand foot and six hundred horse ; to oppose which Alexander, not 
trusting entirely to his own forces, applied to the Athenians, who 

some particulars. Plutarch (in Vit. Felopid. 29) agrees with Xenophon in making 
Alexander the nephew, not the brother of Folydorus. See Schneider and Wesse- 
Jdng's notes. 

(1) Diodorus, xv. 61. 

(2) Diodorus, xr. 67. Compare section 61 ; according to which, Alexander in- 
tended to hold Larissa and Crannon for himself. Pelopidas, therefore, thought it 
necessary to secure his fidelity. Diodorus, however, gives a difierent account of the 
manner in which Philip came to be sent to Thebes, Lib. xvl. 2. Plutarch (in Vit. 
Pelopid. 26 et seqq.) states that Pelopidas was invited to Macedonia, to settle the 
disputes between Alexander and Ptolemy; and also that he went upon a second 
occasion, after the murder of Alexander, and compelled Ptolemy to give hostages to 
ensure his proper administration as regent. See Grote's views as to the different 
expeditions of Pelopidas into Thessaly. (History of Greece, x. 361.) 
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despatched tb his assistance a fleet of thirtj sail and a thoosaa] 
sddiers, under the command of Autodes. The Thebans approachiai 
Phens were met bj Alexander with a force greatlj superior iu cavaliji 
notwithstanding which, they desired to attack him ; out before the} 
conld join battle, their Thessalian allies deserted; Alexander wm 
reinforced by the . troops of Athens and other auxiliaries, and Hk 
lliebans, distressed for provisions, found it necessary to retreat. 
Their march was through an open plain; Alexander as^ed theic 
rear with his cavalry and javelin-men, who did such execution, thii 
the whole of the Theban army was in peril. The soldiers,* almost ii 
despair, called upon Epaminondas, who was serving among them as 
a volunteer,^ to take the command. He quickly restored confidence; 
forming a rear-guard with his horse and hght troops, he repulsed tlw 
pursuing enemy, and effected his retreat in safety.* 

The Thebans fined Hypatus and Cleomenes on their return fat 
miscondact, and chose Epaminondas for their general, to retrieve tbe 
fortune of the war. He proceeded early in the year B.C. 367 to 
execute his commission ; but Alexander, fearing to encounter a Thebaa 
army under such a general, and perhaps disappointed of some ex- 
pected aid from Athens,* thought proper to come to terms, and 
consented to release his prisoners. Epaminondas, having accomplished 
the main objects of the expedition, withdrew his army> 

During three years that followed, the Thebans, as it appears, had 
no leisure to attend to the affairs of Thessaly; and Alexander used 
the opportunity thus afforded him for exercising his cruelty and 
extending his power. He occupied with garrisons the districts of 
Magnesia and Phthiotis. In Meliboea and Sootussa he perpetrated 
fidgntful massacres. The citizens in each of these were summoned to 
a general assembly, to answer some complaints which he had against 
them : he then surrounded them with his guards, who speared them 
all, and cast their bodies into the ^wn-moat. The cities were given 
up to plunder, and the women and children sold for slaves.* 

In the year B.C. 364 the Thebans were again solicited to cfaastiie 
the tyrant, and they determined to send seven thousand men under 

(1) He had been deposed from his office of Bcsotarch, on a charge of having shown 
undue favour to the Lacedsemonians in the last Peloponnesian campaign, by not 
pushing the advantage which he had gained in the battle at the Isthmus. Dio- 
dorus, XV. 72. 

(2) Diodorus, xv. 71. Cornelius Nepos, in Vit. Pelopid. 101. Pausanias, ix. 15; 
who represents Alexander to have laid an ambush for the Thebans, soon after thejr 
had passed Thermopyla. He states also, that Alexander released Pelopidas on Oif 
first expedition. 

(3) The Athenians advised that certain succours, which Dionysius had sent that 
year to Peloponnesus, should be carried into Thessaly, to oppose the Thebans. But 
the Lacedsemonians said they were wanted in Laconia. Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. ii 
8. 28. Alexander, by his imprisonment of Pelopidas, and liberal promises to tbe 
Athenians, was in nigh favour among them at this time. Demosthenes, contr. 
Aristoc. 660. 

(4) Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 29. Diodorus, xv. 75, puti the liberation of T^ 
pidas a vear later, and says nothing of Epaminondas* 

(5) Diodorus, xt. 75. Pausanias, vi. 5. 
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Ifiie command of Pelopidas. It so happened, before the Thebaa 
itroops set out, there was an eclipse of tne sno, an event which wa« 
^nsidered an unlucky omen among the Greeks. The expedition was 

ritponed : but Pelopidas with a small band of voianteers proceeded 
Fharsaliis, and putting himself at the head of his Thessalian con* 
Merates, did not fear to meet Alexander with an army double his 
i#vn number. They fought at C^rnoscephalflB, and Alexander was 
defeated ; but unfortunately Pelopidas, pressing rashly forward and 
bhallenging the tyrant to perscmal combat, was overpowered by numr 
lers and »ain. He was honoured with a splendid funeral by the 
IPhessaltans, who requested as a special favour of the Thebaus, that 
jle might be buried in their country.^ The war was vigorously 
fftosecuted ; the Theban reinforcements arriving, defeated Alexander 
m a seocmd and more decisive battle, and constrained him to accept 
ft peace, by the terms of which he was to withdraw his garrisons from 
Magnesia and Phthiotis, confine himself to his hereditary dominion of 
iFherflB, and also become a subject ally of Thebes. Troops both of 
[Alexander and the independent Thessaiians served under EpamincHb- 
^ in the campaign of Mantinea.* 

I Peace with Thebes had severed Alexander from the alliance of 
(Athens; and he turned his attention to the equipment of a navy, 
chiefly with a view to enrich himself by piracy. Pagas», the port of 
miene, was conveniently situated for an outlet into the ^gsan sea» 
iftd the small islands off the coast of Thessaly, then belonging to 
lAthens, were exposed to his attack. In the year b.c. 361 he took 
^e island of Tenus, and made slaves of the inhabitants. The next 
year he took or pillaged several other of the Cyclad isles, and made 
a descent on Peparethus; he even defeated an Athenian fleet, csm>- 
tored six vessels and a large number of prisoners, and then suddenly 
sailed into the Pirseus, lanaed on the ()aay, and carried off considerable 
plunder. The Athenians were &• incensed with their commander 
Leosthenes, for his negligence in permitting such disasters, that they 
sentenced him to death.' 

We now approach the period of the Sacred War, the causes of 
which could not easily be explained without first presenting before 
the reader a general view of Grecian affairs, and of the relation 

(1) Pelopidiis was as able an officer, as Epaminondas was a general. The victoiy 
«t Leuctra was as much owing to his prompt and timely charge with the Sacved 
Band, as to the main design of the battle by hu colleague. In other respects, Pelo- 
pidas was one of the best characters of antiquity ; a true patriot, brave, generous^ 
txnselfish. These qualities were perhaps not sufficiently tempered with prudence. 
Uis lashoess in battle (for which Plutarch blames him) cost him his life. He it 
oompared by the biographer with Marcellus, who owed his death to a similar and 
less excusable want of caution. Compare Polybius, TilL 1. Diodoms, xr. 81. 

(2) Diodonu, xw. 80, 85. Xenophon, Hellen. viL o. 5, s. 4. Plutaich, in Vit. 
Pelopid. 82. 

(3) Diodorus, XY. 95. Demosthenes, contr. Polyd. 1207. De Coron. Trieiarch. 183a. 
Polyaenas, Stcateg. vi. 2. I have abeady noticed the proceedings against some of 
the Trierarcha, wko ddegated their comnuuid on this ooeatiom. Vol. i. appendiK v. 
p. SOS. 
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in which the varions parties stood to each other at the time when 
the war broke out. ' 

After the general peace which followed the battle of Mantinea, 
the Thebans found that their influence among the Greek states was 
considerably diminished. This may have been owing partly to the 
fleverity of their proceedings against the Boeotian cities, which 
offended the feelings of the Greeks, partly to the fears and jealousies 
of the independent states. Theban headship was a thing which they 
had not been accustomed to, and which they could hai^y reconcile 
to sentiments of Hellenic patriotism.^ Accordingly, though alliance 
of the most friendly kind subsisted between the Thebans and the 
Argives, Megalopolitans, and Messenians, the last of whom owed their 
Tery existence as' a nation to Epaminondas, the Thebans could no 
longer sway the counsels of these confederates, so as to make them 
subseryient to ambitious yiews of their own. In the north, they 
were in friendly connexion with the Locrians and Thessalians ; while 
towards the Phocians they had entertained fediings of anger and 
hostih't;^, ever since that people had refused to join tnem in their last 
expedition to Peloponnesus. But the principal check to the am- 
bition of Thebes was Athens, who by her maritime situation and 
resources was secure against attack, and could offer protection to 
her weaker neighbours against Theban encroachment. Epaminondas 
had seen, that his country would neyer ret^ her ascendency in 
Greece, unless she applied herself to maritime affairs, and strove to 
compete with Athens for the dominion of the sea. The year before 
his aeath he made an exciting speech before the people, encouraging 
them to aim at naval supremacy, and boldly declaring that the Pro- 
pylffiaof the Athenian Acropolis should be transferred to theCadmea. 
A decree was passed at his suggestion for the construction of an 
arsenal and a hundred vessels of war ; and Epaminondas was actually 
sent with an armament to the iBgiean and the Propontis, to excite 
revolt among the Athenian allies, fie succeeded so far as to drive 
an Athenian squadron from the sea, and obtain promises of alliance 
from Chios, Khodes, and Byzantium, the same states which, a few 
years later, took the lead in the Social War against Athens.' These 
naval projects however died with Epaminondas; nor indeed was 
Thebes favourably situated for becoming a maritime power, unless 
she had possession of Euboea. Here again was a fruitful subject of 
contention with Athens, to whom the dominion, or at least the 
friendship, of Euboea was of immense importance in more than one 
point of view. The people of that island had most of them jomed 
the Attic and Theban confederacy against Sparta, with the exception 

(1) Diodoras, xt. 60, represents Jason as asserting, eq/9atavr tmv wpttrtlmv uif 
Afiovt tlvai. Compare Demosthenes, De Coron. 231. Isocntes, De Pace, 162, 171. 
PhOipp. 93. 

(2) Diodoras, xt. 78, 79; who asserts that, if Epaminondas had lived longer, the 
Thebans would undoubtedly have acquired the empire of the sea. Compare 
JEschines, De Pais. Leg. 42. Isocrates, PhUipp. 93. 
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of the Orites, who resisted all the efforts of Chabrias to make himself 
master of their city.* When Athens went over to Sparta, the The- 
ban interest seems to have prevailed in the island ; for Eubceans are 
numbered among the troops that followed Epaminondas to Pelopon- 
nesus, Euboea itself, however, was much divided. Tyrants sprang 
up in some of the cities, who were ready to side with either Athens 
or Thebes, according as it suited their views. Such were Mnesarchus 
of Chalcis and Themison of Eretria.' The latter had in the year 
B.C. 366 inflicted a great blow upon Athens, by causing her to lose 
Oropus. He assisted some exiles, sallying from Euboea to get pos- 
session of it; and the Athenians, after sending forces for its 
recovery, were persuaded to enter into an arrangement, by which 
the Thebans were to hold the city in trust, until the claims of the 
oontending parties could be decided. Instead of this ever being done, 
the Thebans, not liking to i)art with a place so desirable for the 
command of Euboea, kept it in their own hands, nor was it restored 
even at the general peace.s 

• In the year s.c. 358 or 357, Euboea was the scene of a short but 
fierce contest between the Athenians and Thebans. It was brought 
about by some internal disputes in the island, in wliich the aid of 
Thebes was invoked against the despots Mnesarchus and Themison. 
the Thebans, to support their partisans and maintain their supre- 
macy in Euboea, sent over a large force; while their opponents 
toplied for succour to the Athenians. At this time hardly a city in. 
Euboea was connected with the Athenians, except Oreus perhaps, 
which the Spartan alliance may have brought over to them. A good 
opportunity now presented itself to recover their power in the island. 
Still they hesitated, either doubting their chance of success, or sus- 
pecting the sincerity of the parties who invited them : a debate was 
held on the question, when Timotheus starting up made that forcible 
appeal to his countrymen, which is related by Demosthenes in the 
Oration on the Cliersonese — " Are you deliberating what to do, when 
you have the Thebans in the island ?^ Will ^ou not cover the sea 
with galleys ? Will you not rush to the firseus immediately and 
launch your ships ? " — The people, roused by this language, voted 
war on the instant ; and such was their zeal, aided by the patriotism 
of many wealthy citizens who volunteered to serve the office of 
trierarch, (among them Demosthenes himself,) that the whole arma- 
ment was equipped and sent off within Ave days. The campaign 
lasted about a month, during- which there was no decisive action, but 

* great deal of fighting and much loss of life on both sides. The 
general result was to the advantage of the Athenians, who forced 
their adversaries into a convention, by which they agreed to evacuate 
the island ; and having freed it from the presence of the Theban 

(1) Diodonis, xv. 80. (2) ^schines, contr. Ctesiph. 65. 

(3) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, s. 1 ; where see the note of Schneider : and com- 
pare the Oration for the Megalopolitans, vol i. p. 210, note 1. 
VOL. II. S 
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arniy, and withdrawing themselFes from further interference, were 
regarded as benefactors, and honoured with a golden crown. The 
Euboean cities, left; to their own domestic governments, were re> 
annexed to the Athenian confederacy, and seyered entirely £rom the 
dominion of Thebes.^ 

Such was the position of affairs, when the Thebans in an evil hour 
for Grecian liberty determined on taking a step, by which, while they 
gratified their revengeful feelings against their enemies, they hoped 
possibly to exalt themselves at their expense. This was to invoke 
upon them the sentence of an Amphictyonic assembly. It was a 
long time since the Amphictyons bad taken any active part in 
Grecian politics. Their periodical meetings had been regularly held 
as usual, in the spring at Delphi, in the autumn at Thermopylae ; bat 
their attention hsul been conmied wholly to religions ceremonies and 
local business, without meddling in the more momentous questions 
of war and peace or other international concerns. The Theoans, oa 
friendly terms with the majority of the Amphictyonic tribes, deemed 
it a good opportunity to revive the dormant functions of the conn- 
cil, and make it a political engine for their own purpoees. This, under 
existing circumstances, mi^ht afford an easier and cheaper means of 
accomplishing their ends than either war or diplomacy. Accordmgly 
they preferred a complaint against the LacedsemoniauB for their pe^ 
fidious seizure of the Cadmea, and induced the Amphictyons to 
impose on them a fine of five hundred talents. The exact time when 
this sentence was passed does not appear, but it was probably sooa 
after the battle of Mantinea.' The fine not having been paid was 
doubled ; but the Lacedaemonians took no notice eiuier of one sen- 
tence or the other. In the ^ear B.C. 357 or 356, the Thebans preferred 
a charge against the Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the 
Girrheean plain, which had been condemned to lie waste ever sinee 
the first Sacred War. It is probable enough, that both the Phocians and 
the Amphissian Locrians had committed trespasses upon this luA 
tilling or enclosing from the waste portions which were of no vahie 
either to the temple or to the Pythian festival; and it might be 
these veiy encroachments which formed the debateable land ol 
which Pausanias speaks.' None but those in the neighbourhood 
would care really aoout the matter ; but it made a good pretext for 
complaint against people who were obnoxious on other grounds, and 
with such view wai eagerly taken up by the Thebans, and perbjips 
the Thessalians. A decnree passed a^^unst the Phocians, oonoemninf 
them to a fine of many talents ; which not being paid, the Hiero* 

(1) Diodorns, xvi. 7. Machines, conti. Ctesiph. 65, 67. Demmthenes, De Chtf- 
■on. 108; Pro. Hegalopol. 205 ; De Coion. 259; Contr. Mid. 566, 570; Conti. Androt 
067, 616; Contr. Timocr. 756. 

(2) Where Diodorus (xvi. 23) narrates the charges preferred against the Lacede- 
monians and the Phodans, he is speaking of past events, not rnferable to th eygtf 
widi whieh he prefsees the chmter. The narrative of tlM eurent jMr c '^'^ 
wtth the acts of PhUomelns. (S) Psosanias, iiL 9. 
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Itraemans brought the case again before the oouncil, and demanded 
jndgmeut against them for their contumacy; stating that there were 
others too whose penalties ought to be enforced, to wit, the Lace^ 
dnmonians, .and that the defaulters merited public execration. 
Judgment was passed, that the land of the Phocians should be con- 
secrated to Apollo.^ Diodorus, who always takes what he considered 
the religious yiew of the question, says that the sentence of the 
dmphictyons was greatly approved by the Greeks. He seems to forget 
that the Thebans, for having razed to the ground Plateea, Thespis, 
and Orchomenns, were equally liable to Amphictvonic censure; and also 
that the motives of the parties concerned in these proceedings were 
not the purest in the world. In asserting that they were generally 
sanctioned by public opinion, he most likely confounds the time 
when the sentence was passed with a subsequent period, when the 
proceedings of the Phocians at Delphi excited disapprobation even 
among those who were not well inclined to their enemies.^ 

While this sentence impended over the Phocians, and they were in 
alarm lest it should be immediately put in force, Philomelus, a native 
of Ledon, and a man of high reputation among his countrymen, 
addressed them in a tone of encouragement, urging that it was 
impossible to pay the fine on account of its magnitude, and that to 
allow their land to be taken as forfeit would not only be cowardice on 
their part, but absolute and certain ruin. He showed the injustice 
of the sentence, and its disproportion to the alleged crime ; and then 
advised them to procure its reversal, which they might easily do, if 
they would assert their ancient title to the possession of Delphi and 
the presidency of the oracle ; in support of which he cited the well- 
known lines from the catalogue of the ships in Homer.* If they 
would only make him their general with full powers, he offered to 
guarantee their success.* 

The Phocians, stimulated by their fears, elected Philomelus to be 
their general, and invested him with absolute powers.' He proceeded 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 28, 29. Justin, viii. 1, states the charge against the Phocians 
to have been, that they had ravaged the Boeotian territory. If this be well founded* 
it must haye referred to the part they took in the campaigns of Agesilaus and Cleom* 
brotus ; and this would lead us to suppose, that the charge was preferred soon after 
the battle of Leuctra ; for it would have been absurd to revive it at a later period, after 
the Phocians had been admitted to the Thebaii alliance. But this was hardly the 
kiQd of offence to be*a fit subject for Amphictyonic cognisance. I could rather believe 
the story cited fhnn Duris by Athenaeus (xiii. 560), that an outrage committed by 
tome Phooian upon a Theban lady was the cause of the war. Fausanias (x. 2) says he 
has not been able to discover, whether the fine was imposed on the Phocians for any real 
aSence, or whether it was owing to the malice of their old enemies, the Thessalians. 

(2) Demosthenes (De Coron. 231) intimates distinctly, that the Athenians, though 
they wished well to the Phocians in the war, disapproved of their proceedings, by 
'Which he isfers to their setmure of Delphi and its treasures. 

(S) Airap ^Htfiav Xx^^or Kai 'Eiri^rpopot 9m(lov, 

(4) Diodoms, xvt 28. FMisanias, x. 2. 

(5) The Phociaa generals were eivfl as well as mHitaxy despots, duing the period 
of their command, and are designated as rvpawoi, iweurrau Fausanias, iiL 10 ; iv. 6^ 
JBschines, De Fals. Leg. M, 46. Athtnseus, xiu. 605. Polycnus, Strato^. ▼. 4ft. 

b2 
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immediately to Sparta, and revealed his ^lans in confidence to Eiitf 
Archidamus ; saying, that it was the interest of Sparta no less thq 
of his own country, to rescind the illegal decrees of the Amphia} 
tyons ; that he had determined to seize upon Delphi for that purposej 
and the Spartans ou^ht to make common cause with him. Ardu^ 
damns approved of his resolution; and declared that, although hi 
could, not openly cooperate with him for the present, he would rendd 
him secretly all the assistance in his power. He supplied him fd 
immediate exigencies with a loan of fifteen talents ana some mercej 
nary troops.^ I 

uceq 



if Theopompus is to he believed, the Spartan king was induct 
to espouse the Phocian cause by bribes given to himself and his qaeeiL 
Deinicha; and a similar charge was made against the Ephors and 
senate. Their hostility to Thebes, and the identity of Spartan and 
, Phocian interests, are sufficient of themselves to account for th« 
side which they chose; though it is likely enough that some of tho 
Delphic money was afterwards distributed at Sparta, as it was 
among the influential men of other states.' 

The subsidy furnished by Archidamus, together with an equal sum 
advanced out of his own private purse, enabled the Phocian general to 
raise a considerable body of mercenaries. With these ana a thou- 
sand Phocian targeteers he marched suddenly upon Delphi, and took 
possession of the temple ; the ThracidsB, one of the five families con- 
nected with the oracle, who attempted to oppose him, he put to deatb» 
and confiscated their property ; then, seeinc^ that this had excited 
general alarm, he assured the Delphians, that, if they would keepquieti 
they had nothing to fear.^ The news was however quickly carried 
round. The nearest neighbours were the Amphissian liocrians, who 
no sooner heard of the seizure of Delphi, than they marched against the 
aggressor. A battle took place in the outskirts of the city ; and the 
Locrians, after losing a large number of men, were put to flight. Fhilo- 
melus, emboldened by his victory, effaced the pillars on which the Am- 
phictyonic decrees were inscribed, and destroyed every record of them; 
at the same time he gave out, that he had no intention of plundering 
the temple or committing any illegal outrage ; his object was only to 
rescind an unjust sentence against his countrymen, and to assert 
their ancient right to be the administrators and guardians of the 
sanctuary.^ 

The intelligence having reached Thebes, an assembly of the people 

r <1) Biodoras, xvi. 24. . 

(2) Pausanias, iii. 10 ; It. 5. Philomelas was not in a condition to ?>▼« ^"^ ^ 
this time. Whether he made promises, is another question. It is impossibJe P 
know for certajp, either what the original intentions of Philomelus were, or I*^^ ^ 
he opened his mind to the Spartan king. After the spoliation of the tempto «^ 
actually occurred, it was natural that all kfaids of reporto should he circulated. 

(8) Pausanias (iii. 10) mentions a story, that the Delphians were saved ^^\ 
general massacre, and the women and children fh)m slavery, by the interccswon w 
Archidamus. (4) Diodorus xvi. 24. 
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Iras held, and a resolution passed to take arms in the saclred cause.' 
IfLile they were yet considering in what way they should proceed to 
pnnish the offenders, Philomelus was busy fortifying Delphi with 
I wall, and making a general levy aniong all the Phocians who were fit 
for military service. He gathered round him fresh bodies of merce- 
laries, by promising half as much again as the usual pay; and boldly 
Etching his camp before the city, appeared to bid defiance to his 
Boemies. The number of his troops (reckoning only the re^lar in- 
Euitry) was about five thousand. Seeing the advantage of oringing 
them speedily to action and striking a blow before all his enemies were 
Baited, and with the further object of enriching himself by plunder, he 
invaded and ravaged the country of the Amphissian Locrians. In an 
Ittack upon a strong fortress he received a check, and afterwards in 
I skirmish with the Locrians lost twenty of his men. Having applied 
by a herald for permission to bury them, he was refused, the Locrians 
answering, that it was the universal custom of the Greeks to cast 
tway without sepulture the bodies of men guilty of sacrilege. In a 
subsequent skirmish the Phocians were left masters of the field, and 
ihe Locrians, being compelled to ask permission to bury their own 
dead, were glad to make an exchange. Philomelus, not able to bring 
the enemy to a general battle, contmued for some time to ravage the 
country, and then returned home laden with spoil.* 

His next proceeding was to obtain the sanction of the oracle for 
his cause. He commanded the priestess to deliver her prophecy from 
the tripod according to ancient custom. She demurrea at first, say- 
mg that he sought to violate the ancient custom; but on his threaten- 
mg her, she mounted the tripod, and pronounced that it was lawful 
for him to do what he pleased. This response, which he declared to 
be perfectly satisfactory, he reduced to writing, and exposed to 
public view in the city of Delphi; he called an assembly for the 
special purpose of announcing it, and congratulated his friends on the 
encouragement which Apollo had given them. A slight thing which 
happened about the same time was hailed as a favourable omen. An 
eagle, flying over the altar, snatched up some of the tame doves that 
Were kept in the temple;^ which was interpreted as a si^, that 
Philomelus would be the master of Delphi. Elated now with hope, 
yet impressed with the necessity of conciliating the Greeks, and 
averting the suspicion which some of his acts were likely to inspire, 
he despatched select envoys to the principal cities of Greece, not ex- 
cepting even Thebes, to justify and explain his conduct; in particular 
to show, that, while he asserted the claims of his country to the 

(1) Diodorus (xvi. 25) says, napaxpnf^a o-rpartctfroc £f ^ire/i^rav. But of the desti- 
nation or proceedings of these troops we hear nothing further. The Thebans -were 
not yet decided as to their course of action, and perhaps recalled the troops whom 
in the first burst of anger they had sent out. 

(2) Diodorus, xvi. 25. 

(3) Such an occurrence was likely enough. The number of birds that flocked round 
the temple is noticed in Euripides, Ion. 106, 171. 
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guardianship of the Delphic temple, he had no design to plunder I 
of its treasures ; that he was willing to render an account of thei 
to all the Greeks ; and that any who chose might come and exioniai 
the sacred offerings, to see that their weight and nnmber were correct 
To those people who had ancient fends with his countrymen, he urgpi 
the injustice of making war upon a false pretext, to gratify pmal 
enmity; praying that, if they would not assist him, they would il 
least be neutraL At Thebes and in Locris these remonstrances pit 
duced no effect, but were answered by a declaration of war. Athea^ 
Sparta, and some other cities concluded alliance with the Phociaaq 
and gave them promises of assistance.' Buch were the events of t£ 
first year of the war, b. c. 355. 

To meet the exigencies of the ensuing campaign, Philomelas msnk 
new levies of soldiers, and to provide pay for them, exacted hea^j 
, contributions from the wealthy citizens of Delphi. Collecting al 
his troops together, he reviewed them, and made an imposing sbov 
of strength ; but if he hoped to deter bis enemies from attackii| 
him, he was quickly disappointed. The Locrians, eager to reventt 
their former defeat, without waiting for an^ auxiliaries, advanoet 
aeainst him, and ^ve battle at the Fhsedriad cliffs near DelpU* 
Philomelus was ag^ain victorious, killing great numbers of the eneni|i 
and taking a multitude of prisoners : the Locrians, seeing that tbcy 
were not a match for the Phocians by themselves, sent to Thebes Ibc 
succour. We have no explanation why the Thebans did not at m 
earlier period enter actively into the war; but in this as in othel 
parts 01 their conduct we perceive a want of that vigorous energn 
which they displayed in the time of Epaminondas. It is possiSi 
that they delayed commencing hostilities till Philomelus had pni 
himself more completely in the wrong; and they were anxious to 

Srocure a solemn vote of the Amphictyons, appointing them to con* 
net a holy war as champions of the god. With such view apparen%« 
and to counteract the efforts of tbe Phocian agents, they despatd^ 
embassies to the various Amphictyonic states, calling upon them to 

(1) Grote, in his History of Greece, Xi. S50, has the following note upon the sub* 
j*ect of these treasures : — " In reference to the engagement taken by Philomelaii 
that he would exhibit and verify, before any general Hellenic examiners, all ttl 
valuable property in the Delphian temple, by weight and number of articles, Ol 
reader will find interesting matter of comparison in the Attic inscriptions, No. W" 
142, vol. i. of Boeckh's Corpus Inscript. Graecarum, with Boeckh's valuable com- 
mentary. These are the records of the numerous gold and silver donatrves, ptf* 
served in the Parthenon, handed over by the treasurers of the goddess annusQl 
appointed to their successors at the end of the year, from one l^anathenaic festird 
to the next. The weight of each article is formally recorded, and the new articlil 
received each year {iirereia) are specified. Where an article is transferred without 
being weighed i&arraOfxov), tiie fact is noticed. That the precious donatiTes in the 
Delphian temple also were carefully weighed, we may Judge firom the statement d 
Herodotus, that the golden lion dedicated by Crcesus had lost a fraction of its weij^ 
in the conflagration of the building. (Herodot. i. 50.)" Compare the note in O* 
same volume, p. 354. 

. (2) Diodorus, xvi. 27. Demosthenes (De Pais. Leg. S60) reads to the jnry the aiti- 
cles ofjtreaty between the Athenians and Phocians. 
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^mdie in the cause of religion against the Pkocians. The majority 
|Msomplied, including the Locrians, Dorians, Thessalians, Perrhsebians, 
^Magnetes, Dolopians, Athamanians, Phthiots, and j^nianians; while 
Athens, Lacedsmon, and some other states of Peloponnesus, adhered 
I to the Phocian cause. It may be inferred from the words of Diodorus, 
i^at a formal declaration of war was passed at a congress of Amphic- 
rtyons (which must have been held at Thermopylae); and severe 
.sentences were passed not only upon the whole Phocian people, as 
impious and sacrilegious criminals, but specially upon Philomelus 
i^md ihe most promment leaders of his party, who were condemned 
[to heavy fines* It does not appear, however, that the Thebans were 
chosen to command the united force of the league, nor that any 
^f ian was agreed upon for carrying on the war with effect.^ 
I. The remissness of his adversaries gave time to Philomelus for 
I preparation. Seeing the necessity of greatly augmenting his num- 
ilers, and of providing pay for them by extraordinary means, he now 
I openly laid his hands upon the Delphic treasures, and ^ving notice 
finat the pay of his soldiers would be half as much again as before, 
ihe invited the mercenaries, with whom Greece then abounded, to 
«nli8t under his banners. No sooner were his intentions made pub- 
; Jicly known, than a multitude of adventurers, chiefly men of despe- 
;iate fortune and cliaracter, flocked from all quarters to his camp, 
eager to share in the plunder that was promised them. Finding 
himself at the head of a considerable army, he anticipated the 
enemy's attack by a rapid march into Epicnemidian Locris, where 
be met the native troops joined by a small detachment of the 
Boeotians; and having defeated them in a cavalry action, fell suddenly 
upon a body of six thousand Thessalians advancing from the north, 
«nd defeated them separately on a diff (forming one of the Locrian 
range of hills) called Argolas. But now the main army of the 
Boeotians, thirteen thousand strong, advanced into Locris, and pitch- 
ing 'their camp o{)posite to the ]Aocian general, ofl^ered him battle. 
PElomelus was reinforced by fifteen hundred Achseans ; yet, as his 
whole army did not much exceed eleven thousand, he thought it more 

Erudent to decline a general engagement. The foraging parties 
owevermet in frequent skirmishes; and the Boeotians, having taken 
some prisoners, caused them to be led out in front of the camp and 
executed as malefactors, declaring that such was the judgment pro- 
nounced on them by the Amphictyons. The soldiers of Philomelus, 
enraged at this savage conduct, insisted that he should retaliate; and 
exernng themselves to take alive as many as they possibly could of 
the enemy, they soon put him in a condition to do so. Philomelus 
without hesitation put all his prisoners to death. This led to a 
mutual abandonment of a barbarous practice, which was not sanc- 
tioned by the general usages of Grecian warfare. While the armies 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 28, 29, 82. 
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remained in tliis position, no action occurred worthy of notice; aoi 
at length Philomelas found it necessary to retreat into .his oin| 
country. He was followed by the enemy, whom he drew into th^ 
mountainous and woody regions of Parnassus, hoping to ohtaiq 
advantage over them by his £tter knowledge of the locsdity. MUi 
some marching and counter-marching, he was surprised by tho 
Boeotians near the city of Neon, and compelled to fight a battle witk 
one division of his forces against greatly superior numbers. B.m 
his troops were totally routed ; he himself fighting bravely to tlu 
last was driven to the edge of a precipice, from which, rather thaa 
be taken alive, he threw himself ueadlong down, and met the very 
death to which sacrileo^ious criminals were doomed by Hellenic law; 
a sign, as Diodorus thinks, that the vengeance of the gods had over* 
taken him. Onomarchus, his brother, succeeding to the command 
rallied the fugitives, and led them back to Delphi.^ ' 

It might have been expected, that the Thebans would have followed 
up their victory, by marching instantly to the holy city, scattering 
the remnant of their vanquished foes, and rescuing the temple from 
further pillage. Instead of this, they relieved the beaten Phodans 
from any immediate apprehension of danger, by retreating themselves 
into Bceotia. The explanation which Biodorus gives of their con- 
duct is, that they considered the main objects of the war were ac* 
complished by the death of Philomelus ; that the Phocians, seeing 
him, the author of their calamities, to have been signally punished 
by gods and men, would repent of their folly and turn to wiser 
counsels. If this were so, it is one among many proofs, that the 
Thebans had among them at that time no able adviser. I am more 
disposed however to take Thirlwall's view, that the retreat of tbe 
Thebans was owin^ to strategic causes,^ the victory of Neon not 
having been so decisive as to encourage them to pursue the enemy, 
much less to undertake a siege of Delphi. 

The proceedings in that city after the battle show what imiportant 
results might have been accomplished by the rapid advance ot a vic- 
torious army. Among the national troops and counsellors of the 
Phocians there was a moderate party, who were desirous of peace, 
dreading the consequences of opposition to so large a hody of the 
Greeks, and seeing how feebly they had been supported by their pro- 
fessed allies. Some had rehgious scruples, and were shocked at a 
state of thin^, under which tney were as a nation excommunicated 
from Hellemc society and brotherhood : others were jealous of the 
despotic power exercised by the general, or disgusted with the licen- 
tiousness of his mercenary camp. Onomarchus, on the other han^ 
felt that the only chance of honour and distinction for himself and 
his family lay in the continuance of the war; his very safety depended 
upon it, as he was personally implicated in the charges preferred hj 

(1) Diodonu, XTi. SO, 91. Pftusanias, x. 2. The death of Fhilomelut ooenried 
B.C.M4. 
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Hie Ain|>hictyons, and sentenced by them to the penalties of sacrilege. 
lOn his side were the more bold and unscrupulous part of the Phocians, 
and the whole body of mercenaries, who saw their advantao^e in the 
prosi>ect of pay and plunder. An assembly or council of war was 
convened, and Onomarchus in a powerful and well-prepared speech 
urged the necessity of resisting the enemy, and persevering in the 
manly course begun by Philomelas. His eloquence, backed by the 
support of the armjr, carried the day; and he was elected to fili the 
office of general with the same absolute powers which had been 
conferred upon his predecessor. His first care was, to fill up the 
places of the soldiers who had fallen in battle, to make new levies of 
mercenaries, and provide himself with an immense quantity of arms 
and military stores. The work of spoliation was now commenced 
on a larger scale than before. Whatever donatives of brass and iron 
manufacture he found in the temple, he converted into arms; the 
gold and silver he melted down for coinage, employing it not only 
for the maintenance of his own troops, but for oistribution among 
the leading statesmen of Athens, Sparta, and other cities in alliance 
with him. Experience had shovm that little was to be expected from 
the voluntary exertions of tliese allies, occupied as they were by 
their own affairs, or distracted by their own troubles. It was neces- 
sary to stimulate their zeal by some extraordinary means, and gold 
was profusely lavished for this purpose. But Onomarchus did not 
stop nere. He employed the ample means of corruption which he 
had at his command to purchase peace from his enemies ; some of 
whom he gained over to his side, others he persuaded to be neutral. 
Among these were the Thessalians.^ 

The feelings of pious men were further outraged, by seeing the 
riches of the temple not only applied to purposes of war and adminis- 
tration, but lavished <m amusement and vanity. Onomarchus was 
vicious in his pleasures. Precious ornaments, hallowed by their 
antiquity and the memories associated with them, were taken from 
the custody of Apollo, to hang on the necks or encircle the brows of 
his mistresses and favourites. Philomelus had occasionally been 
generous in this way at the expense of the god ; yet there were 
bounds to his liberality, which the extravagance of his successor dis- 
regarded. Philomelus had been mild in nis domestic government, 
and gained a well-merited popularity, which had helped to secure the 
succession to his brother. Onomarchus, irritable in his temper, and 
intolerant of opposition, seized the principal Phocians who had either 
resisted his election, or whom he considered to be forming a party 
against him in the state, and condemned them to lose their lives and 
property. With all this, he was not free from the superstition of Ihe 
age. He was encouraged by a dream, in which a colossal statue, one 
of the ornaments of the temple, seemed to grow under his hands in 
. (1) Diodorui, xvi. 32, S3, 57. Athenseus, xii. 532. Am to the brlbeiy at Sparta, 
•ee ante, p. 260. 
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height and bulk; which portended, as he thought, an. increase ol 
giorj under his own geneialship; whereas, in the historian's view, I 
signified that he wonld be an instrument for increasing the penaltia 
to which his countrymen were doomed.* 

Having now raised by his exertions a numerous and well-appointed 
army, he lost no time in making the best use of it. The Amphissiai 
Locrians, terrified by his approach, and isolated from their confe^ 
derates, had no resource but in submission. Entering the tenitoi; 
oi the Dorians, who were> equally remote from all assistance, he 
ravaged and plundered it with impunity. He overran Epicnemidiaa 
Locris, taking and occupying with a garrison the city of Thronium, 
the inhabitants of which he sold into 3avery. 

Whether it was at this time, as Grote thinks, or a little later that 
he took Nic»a and Alponus, is not clear. Certain it is, that he was 
shortly afterwards master of the pass of TherraopylsB, the acoen 
to which those fortresses commanded. From the hiUs of Cnemis 
he deecended into Bceetia, approaching the north-western bank of 
the Lake Copais, where stood the ruins of Orchomenus, once the 
first of Boeotian cities. It had been destroyed bj the Thebaos, 
who cherished a bitter hatred against the city for having sided witJi 
Lacedsemon, and after the battle of Leuctra were only restrained 
from wreaking their vengeance upon it by the entreaties of Epft* 
minondas ; but in the year b. c. 364, havhig discovered a conspi- 
racy of the Orchomenian knights and certain of their own exiles to 
overthrow the government, they seised the occasion, during the ab- 
sence of Epaminondas, to punish the crime of a few citizens by the 
extirpation of the whole people, whom they massacred in cold blood, 
Sellii^ the women and children for slaves.' Onomarchus took 
possession of the ruined city, intending to establish it as a fortress 
and sallying place against the enemy. There may have been a village 
population m Orchomenus at this time; but there is no doubt that^ 
left a garrison in it, and repaired the fortifications; for it continued 
to be occupied by the Phocians till the end of the war. He next laid 
siege to Cheeronea ; but the Thebans coming to its relief, and his army 
being weakened by the garrisons which he had detached, he was driven 
with some loss from the walls of that city, and returned into Phoois.* 

The inaction of the Thebans at this period is attributable to 
several causes ; chiefly to the disunion sown among their allies by 
the craft of their opponent, and the great advantage which he had 
over them in reomitinff his military resources. They had vaiw 
imagined that they could maintain an army at their own cost, which 
would overcome any mercenary force provided by the pillage of 
Delphi, and they had found their mistake.^ The want of moDCf 

(1) Diodonu, xvl. 33, 64. Athenaeoa, ziii. 605. 

(2) DiodoruB, xv. 57, 79. PauBaniaa, ix. 15. Demosthenes, contr. Leptin. 400. 
(S) Diodorut, xvi 38. Demosthenes, De Fttls. Leg. 887. Aschines, De Fill* 

Leg. 45. Grote's History of Ozeece, xi. 360. (4) Isociates, Philipp. 99> 
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laow compelled them to send fi^e thoiusand men under Pammenes to 
assist the satrap Artabazos, who had revolted against the Persian 
kmg.^ But sueh a number could ill be spared from a war, in which 
they had to contend s^ainst a power growing every day more for^ 
midable. Onomarchus, in the year B.C. 353, commanded the largest 
standing army in Greece, and was seemingly supported by the 
strongest alliances. There was but one man able to cope with him, 
and that was Philip of Macedon; with whom a series of events, 
which must now be adverted to, brought liim into conflict. 

Alexander of Pherss, after a reign of eleven years, in which he had 
shown some vigour and aptitude for command, mingled with the 
most inhuman and savage ferocity, was murdered in his bed by 
the contrivance of his wife Thebe, assisted by her brothers Tisiphonus 
and Ljconhron.' Tisiphonus, either alone or jointly with his brother^ 
was raised to the supreme power, and having delivered their country 
from an odious tyrant, they were at first highly popular, but in course 
•f time, as they became des|>otic» and rested their support upon 
the mercenary troops, they excited an opposition, which could only 
he put down oy measures of violence. Tisiphonus survived but a few 
years, and at the time to which we are drawing attention Lycophron 
Bad the sole sway. When Onomarchus opened his negotiations in 
Thessaly, Lycophron joined alliance with him. Common sympathies 
attracted these two potentates to each other; and it is likely enough 
tiiat they entered into a compact for mutual support in their schemes 
ef ambition. Lycophron recommenced that system of encroachment 
ftpon the Thessalian body, which had caused them in Alexander's 
lei&n to invite foreign assistance. The exact time when dissensions 
ht&e out between them and the ruler of Pherse cannot, in the absence 
ef historical information, be clearly ascertained. There is evidence 
to warrant the conjecture, that he had enlarged his dominions at 
their expense, and got possession of some of their fortresses, as early 
as the year 355 B.C., and that the Thessalians were then in a 
distressed and impoverished condition : but it does not appear that 
any foreign aid was called in before the year 353 b. c. It was then 
useless to apply to Thebes, cut off as she was from communication 
with the north, and scarcely able to defend herself at home. The 
Aleuads therefore turned their eyes to Philip of Macedon, who, still 
carrying on war against Athens and her dependencies, had advanced to 
besiege Methone, the last remaming possession of the Athenians on 
the Macedonian coast.^ 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 34. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4. ss. 35—37. Plutarch, in Vit. Pelopid. 35. Diodonis, 
XTi. 14. The romantic incidents of this murder are familiar to most readers — ^hovr 
Thebe removed the fierce dog that usually guarded the chamber— how she laid wool 
upon the stairs, that the steps of her brothers might not be heard — how, when they 
hesitated at the last moment, she threatened them with discoyery, if they did not mount 
the staircase — and how she herself held the bolt of the door, while they completed 
tiiemurderous task. Plutarch mentions the thitd brother,Pitholaus,as joining in it. 

(3) Isocrates, De Pace, 183. Diodonis, xvL 14, 34, 35. Thirlwall (Histoiy of 
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Methone fell after a long siege ; and Philip, at the invitation to 
the Aleuads, inarched into Thessalj. The course of his operations 
is not clear. It is probable that one of the earliest was against Pagasse^ 
which he would be anxious to take before the Athenians could send 
relief to it by sea. They did send a fleet, which, as usual, arrived 
too late, and ragassB fell into his hands.^ Lycophron meauwliile had 
applied for succour to the Phociau general, who sent seven thousand 
men under the command of his brother Phayllus ; but he was beatea 
by Philip, and driven back from Thessaiy; upon which Onomarchua^ 
seeing tae great importance of repelling so dangerous an adversary, 
mustered all his forces together, and hastened in person to the scene 
of action. Twice did these tw^ generals, the ablest then in Greece, 
encounter each other in battle ; and twice was Philip worsted. Li 
the first engagement Onomarchus, not trusting entirely to superior 
numbers, resorted to a stratagem difficult and dangerous to practise 
except with experienced troops. He had occupied some rising ground 
under a semicircular ridge oi hills. On the high cliffs which flanked 
him on either side he placed a heap of loose ro^s and a body of men 
in concealment, then descended mto the plain to meet the enemy. 
They instantly attacked him, the light troops dischargin^g their mis- 
siles, and he by a pretended 'flight drew them after him into the 
concavity of the hills. As the Macedonians rushed tumultuously 
forward, their progress was suddenly arrested by crushing masses of 
rock hurled down among them from the cliffs: at that moment 
Onomarchus gave the signal, and the Phocians charging their dis- 
ordered ranks drove them back with slaughter to their camp. In the 
midst of the flight Philip lost not his presence of mind, but coolly 
observed to those about him, that he was retiring like a battering 
ram, only to be more terrible in the reaction.^ Notwithstanding this 
vaunt, he was again defeated, and the second time so severely, that 
he escaped with some difficulty from the field, his soldiers deserting 

Greece, y. 280, note 2) rightly considers that Diodorus, in the firit of the aboT«-<ated 
chapters, is only giving a general yiew of the course of eyents in Thessaiy, and not 
speaking of any interference by Philip soon after Alexander's death. 

(1) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 11. Philipp. i. 50. Diodorus, zyi. 31. 11070^ in this 
passage ought to be nayavdv, though the date is wrong, for Philip neyer could 
haye attacked Pagass before his expedition into Thessaiy, b.c. S5S. Diodorus rightly 
makes the siege of Pagass follow that of Methone ; but he has eyidently committed 
■ome mistake, for he mentions the siege of Methone twice, the right place being 
in chapter 34. See Leland's Life of Philip, i. p. 213. Grote's History of Greece, xL 
365, 412. Grote thinks that Pagass was not taken till after Phers. But against 
this we may obsenre, that there actually was a siege of Pagass, as we leam flrom 
Demosthenes ; but there could haye been no occasion for it after Phera had been 
surrendered. Again, had there been a siege of Pagass at that time, there was an 
Athenian fleet on the coast to relleye it, and Demosthenes would hardly have 
imputed its fall to the dilatoriness of Athens. 

(2) Polyaenus, Strateg. ii. 38. Thirl wall (History of Greece, y. 281) thinks this 
anecdote should be referred to the second battle. It seems to me that the words 
of Philip are more applicable to a partial defeat, after which he might contemplate 
another immediate attack, than to the severe defeat which followed, and which 
drove him for the time from Thessaiy. He said tfiese words to cheer his soldiers 
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him, or breaking into open mutiny. Usin» all his powers of per- 
suasion to keep the discouraged remnant in obedience, he led them 
back to his own kingdom. He was not however pursued, events 
haying happened which required the presence of Onomarchus in 
BcBotia.* 

The diversion made by Philip in Thessalv had encouraged the 
Tliebans again to try the fortune of war. They had taken the field, 
with the intention perhaps of recovering Orchomenus ; but whatever 
their plans were, they were disconcerted by the rapidity of the 
Phocian general, who with his victorious army appearing suddenly 
in Boeotia overcame them in battle, and then besieged and toot 
Coronea. This city was near the south-western shore of Lake 
Oopais, and about twenty miles from Thebes. The loss of such 
a place must have been a great blow to the Thebans, and proves how 
incapable they were at this time to defend themselves against the 
superior force of the enemy. It is not unlikely, the population of 
Coronea were unfriendly to Thebes, and surrendered their city 
without much reluctance : for it remained in possession of the Pho- 
cians until the end of the war, and met then with the same severe 
punishment which was inflicted upon Orchomenus.^ The campaign 
might further have been prolonged, with still more disastrous issues 
to the Thebans ; but, fortunately for tliem, Onomarchus was recalled 
by the alarming intelligence, that Philip had again raised his standard 
in Thessalv.* 

That indefatigable prince, having repaired the strength and 'disci- 
pline of his army in Macedonia, returned with the resolute deter- 
mination to accomplish his original purpose. Unless he could 
retrieve his honour and establish his ascendency in Thessaly, it was 
all over with ulterior projects of empire. He tnerefore strenuously 
exerted himself to levy troops among his allies. To stimulate their 
zeal, he proclaimed that he was come not only to deliver them from 
the Phersean tyranny, but to subdue the sacrilegious Phocians, and 
restore to the Amphictyons their Pylsean synod.* The Aleuads 
seconded his efforts, and in a short time his army, reinforced by the 
Thessalians, amounted to above twenty thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. He ordered his men to wear wreaths of laurel, as 
soldiers in the cause of Apollo;^ and having raised ^heir ardour 
and courage to the highest pitch, he led them against the enemy. 
Onomarchus had come promptly to the aid of Lycophron, and was 
already in the Phersean territory with a force of twenty thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. The two armies met on the shore of 
the Pagasisan gulf, not far from Pagasse, and within sight of an 

(1) Diodoms, xvi, 35. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Face, 62. De Fals. Leg. 375, 337, 445. 

(3) Diodorus, xvl. 35. 

<4) Demosthenes, De Chenoneso, 105. De Fals. Leg. 449. 
(5) Justin, Ttti. 2. 
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Athenian Bqnadron under Chares, which was cruising off the 
It was now to be decided, whether Philip or Onomarchus should bi 
the foture lord of Thessaly, and perhaps of Greece. The battle 
long and obstinate, but the fortune of Philip prevailed, owine chie%i 
to the numbers and valour of his Thessalian cavalry. The !l^oeum%i 
broken on all sides, fled to the beach; many plunging into Urn 
waves, in the vain attempt to swim to the Athenian ships, 
either drowned or cut to pieces by pursuing horsemen. AmoD| 
these was Onomarchus himself. Six thousand of his troo|)s 
shun ; three thousand prisoners were drowned in the sea as crimindl 
by the command of the conqueror. The body of Onomarchus 
nailed to a oross.^ Thus perished, in the fourth year of the Sacrel 
war, the only general who had ability enough to compete with tiff 
king of Macedon.' 

Phayllus^ succeeding to the command, applied himself witfaost 
delay to repair the dreadful loss which his country had sastainel 
and to put ner in a posture of defence. The flower of the Phoeuan 
army had been destroyed. Scarce a third part of the force whiol- 
had marched into Thessaly could have returned to their standarda 
To obtain speedy succour was indispensable. Phoois nught be 
attacked by ail her enemies at once. The Maoedomans might pen^ 
trate the straits of Thermopyle, while the Thebans and Locriatf 
invaded the eastern frontier. Phayllus, to recruit his army, couii 
employ the same means which his predecessors had done, and thoM: 
he did not neglect: but for new levies of soldiers some time would bs 
required, and every moment was of importance. He therefore sak 
pressing messages to Athens, to Sparta, and to his other allies, represent 
ing the urgency of the peril, and imploring immediate succour.' 

The Athenians in the beginning of the war, notwithstanding their 
treaty of alliance with the Phocians, had lent them no militanr aii 
They had been themselves impoverished and weakened by the Social 
War,^ and were still engaged in a harassing contest vrith Macedonia 
Their interest in the Phoolan quarrel was remote; and that anf* 
danger to the liberty of Greece was to be apprehended from it^ 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 85. Paussnios, x. 2, states that OnomaiehiM ma kflled by Ul. 
9wn soldiers, attributing the defeat to his cowardice and incapacity. As to this, and 
as to the punishment of criminals by drowning, see Wesseling^s notes on the passags 
in Diodoms. 

(2) The ability of Onomarchus is sufficiently proved by his acta. The loaa of tb§ 
battle is attributed by Diodorus to his inferiority in cayalry. It would seem, that he 
had acquired experience as a commander in the Leuctrie war. Polyaenus (iL M) 
relates a stratagem of his, which must have occunred at that period. Tbt Thtbtm, 
under Pelopidas, were besieging Elatea. Onomarchus opened the gates of the cil|i 
brought out the old men, women, and children, and in fhint of them drew up Ite 
whole force of the heavy-armed. Pelopidas, fearing to drive the Phocians to despdi^ 
withdrew his army.— This reminds one of the old tale of Pbooim detpexatioD, 
already cited from Pausanias (ante, p. 234). 

(A) Diodorus, xvi. 36. 

(4) Isocrates, De Pace, 163. This oration was composed «t tiia«loat of the Social 
War. 
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a thing which the most acute politieian could not have dreamed of. 
It appeared in a short time, that the Phocians, so far from needing 
fcNfeign assistance, were more than a match for their adversaries. 
We may be surprised that affcer the successes of Onomarohns, when 
the Thebans were so enfeebled as not to be able to defend th6ir own 
territory, the Athenians should not have taken advantage of the 
occasion to attempt the recovery of Oropus. This m&j serve to 
show both the military weakness of Athens, and the supineness of 
her people. The siege of PagassB, so soon following the capture of 
Methone, alarmed them a little on tiieir own account, and tney sent 
a fleet to relieve it, which, as already mentioned, arrived too late. 
Now however, when Philip, having destroyed the army of Onomar- 
chus, was ready to march with an overpowering force to Thermopylae, 
the magnitude of the crisis became appar^ ; and it needed not the 
urgent appeal of Phayllos to convmce the Athenians, that they 
themselves were deeply concerned tn checking Philip's further pro* 
gresB. Should he succeed in passing the barrier of southern Greece, 
the road was open not merely to Phocis but to Athens. Their own 
sailors, eye-witnesses of the battle, must have brought them the 
earliest intelligence. From the Phocian envoys they would learn, 
that Phayllus was unable to hold the pass unassisted. Boused at 
once from their lethargy, the Athenians voted the required succours^ 
and shipped them off with the utmost expedition for the straits of 
Thermopylffi. The land force ccmsisted of five thousand infantry and 
four hundred horse, commanded by Nausioles. These, properly sup- 
ported by the Phooians, would be sufficient to guard the pass, so 
ion^ as the fleet, keeping command of the sea, preventea Philip 
landing troops in their rear. Succours came also from Peloponnesus ; 
a thousand Iiaced»monians, and two thousand Achseans.^ 

I^ilip immediately after his victory proceeded to the reduction of 
Phene. This was expected of him by the Thessalians, as the prime 
object of the expedition. Phersp, garrisoned by the troops of Lyco- 
idiron, would be capable of holding out for some time ; and it might 
oe poUcy in the tyrant to make some show of vigorous defence, if it 
were merely for the sake of obtaining better terms. There could be 
no chance for him however of ultimate success, cut off as he was 
firom all hope of assistance : he therefore capitulated, receiving per- 
mission for himself and his brother Pitholaus to retire with their 
mercenaries from Thessaly. Two thousand soldiers were carried 
over by them to the Phocians. Pherse was surrendered to Plnlip, 
who abolished the dynasty to which it had so long been subject, and 
established a free or popular government. After this he marched to 
Thermopyls; but finding on his arrival that it was strongly guarded 

(I) DiodoTus, xvi. 87. The cost of the Atheman annament (aoeoordhif to Dem»- 
■thenes, De Fait. Leg. 867) was more than two hundred talenti, xeekontng the pri- 
Tate outlay of individuals as well as the public. We cannot doubt however that the 
Athenians leceiired money Ihnn Phayllus. 
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by Athenian troops, he retreated without making any attempt to 
force the pass. Thus did the Athenians by a prudent and tim^ 
effort (more than once made the subject of eulogy by Demosthenes, 
and cited by him as an example for imitation), avert from themselvea 
apparently a very serious danger.* 

Thirlwall, in his History of Greece, expresses a doubt whether the 
retreat of Philip from Thermopylae was Owing to any fear of [the 
Athenians ; suggesting that perhaps he was not desirous of tenni* 
nating the war so soon ; . had this been so, he would have followed 
up his victory more rapidly : it was to his advanta^ that the Sacred 
War, which was wasting the strength of the Greeks, should be kept 
up some time longer ; he advanced perhaps at the request of tn 
Thessalians, and was glad to find a pretext for retiring from Tber* 
mopjltB.^ There are, as it appears to me, very fair g;rounLds for tJiftl 
suspicion of the learned, histonan ; though I am leva inclined to cob-; 
sider that Philip could have forfied the pass against the Atheniaoa^j 
than that he purposely delayed his own advance, deeming it premiH 
ture at that pioment to canr Ids arms southward. The motives cli 
his conduct are to be looked for in the affairs of Thessaly, and in hii| 
relations with the people of that country. ^ 

The proceedings of Philip in Thesssdy are but imperfectly kni 
to us. That he ultimately acquired such a preponderance in 
country as to be a sort of Tafi:us, exercising both a military 
a political authoritv, is certain : the steps by which he arrived at 

S)wer are not so clearly revealed. On the one hand, we leani L, 
iodorus, that Philip, by his generous services to the Thessalians 
putting down the tyrants and restoring the freedom of their cit' 
secured their ffrateful cooperation in his own wars.* Theopom] 
attributes much of the popularity of Philip to his good compani 
ship. Knowing (he says) that the Thessalians were addicted 
intemperance and debauchery, he followed the bent of their ham< 
which indeed was quite natural to him, as he was himself a 1 
drinker, fond of loose pleasures, coarse wit, and buffoonery ; he thi 
fore lived among them freely, and by thus making himself a| 

he attached them to him more strongly than byhis profuse lil 

Isocrates, writing at the end of the Sacred War, tells us that 
Thessalians had become so attached to Philip as to put more o 
deuce in him than in their own countrymen :* Demosthenes, ha^ 
reference to the issue of that war, says they regarded bim as 
saviour and benefactor :* and we know that they afterwards assisi 

<1) Demosthenes, Philipp. i. 44. De Coron. 236. De Pais. Leg. 367, 397, 443. . 

(2) Thirlwall, History of Greece, v. 283. 

(8) Diodorus, XVi. 14. KarenoXtfinore tow rvpdvvow, Kal toTp iroXtirtv avtucnif^ 
/uevor rrfv k\ev$€f>iav, fie'^aXttv eSvotav elf roift BerraXovr hvedei^aro' dtoirep iv nA 
iiera ravra irpafeo-tv ae< cvvayuvttrrat icxtv. 

(4) Theopompus, apud Athenseum, vi. 260. Compare Iv. 167 ; x. 4S5. PolybiBf 
censures Theopompus for his injustice to Philip. Lib. viii. 11, 12. 

^5) Isocrates, Philipp. 86. (6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 240. 
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him in Thrace ; they chose him for their general in the Amphissian 
wa,T, and followed him to Chssronea; and their ambassadors supported 
the Macedonian at Thebes against Demosthenes.^ On the other 
hand, we are told by Justin, that Philip after the victory of Pagasse 
requited his Thessalian allies with the most atrocious perfidy ; that 
lie took hostile possession of the very cities which had furnished him 
with auxiliaries ; that he sold their women and children by public 
auction, and spared not even the temjples or the houses in which he 
had been hospitably entertained. ^ This statement, which may be 
regarded as an exaggeration, coincides in some measure with an 
anecdote of Polysenus, who relates, that Philip came to Larissa to 
destroy the houses of the Aleuads ; that he sought by a pretended 
sickness to entice them to visit him, and then to seize their persons; 
and that the plot failed by the discovery of one Boescus:^ some 
additional connrmation is afforded by another passage of the same 
author, in which he gives an account of PhDip's general policy towards 
the Thessalians ; stating, that he contrived a means to subdue them 
without making any open war ; that, finding they were divided among 
themselves and the difi'erent cities continually quarrelling, — for ex- 
ample, Pelinna with Pharsalus, Larissa with Pher®,— he interfered 
from time to time on behalf of those who solicited his aid, but when 
he overcame their adversaries, he never pursued them to destruction, 
nor deprived them of their arms or fortincations ; his plan was always 
to take the part of the weak against the strong, to support tne 
lower against the higher classes, and to encourage the demagogues : 
by such arts he got the dominion of all Thessaly.^ Light is thrown 
on this by the war which undoubtedly broke out between Pharsalus 
and Halus, b. c. M7 — 34!6, in which Philip espoused the cause of the 
Pharsalians, and gave them the city after its capture.^ And it 
appears also, from divers passages of Demosthenes, that some of 
Philip's acts were unpopular amon^ the Thessalians, or at least 
excited murmurs and complaints; tor instance, his garrisoning of 
their towns, and his appropriation of their public revenues; that 
daring the first few years of his connexion with them he had* some 
little difficulty in keeping them under his command, and resorted 
occasionally to harsh measures; and that at last he divided the 
country into tetrarchies, placing his own creatures in the chief 
towns, to ensure their dependence on himself. <^ 

from tl)ese various statements, if we distinguish the different times 

(1) Demosthenes, De Cherson. 93. De Coron. 237, 246, 277, 298. Isocrates, 
Fhilipp. 97. (2) Justin. Tiii. 3. (3) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 11. 

(4) Polyienus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 19. 

(5) Demosthenes, Orat. ad. Epist. 152. De Fals. Leg. 352, 353, 391, 892. He says 
of the Halians, *Efe\fi\avrat nai uvdorarov h iroXir avy&v 'j/ifove. Isocrates says, 
Philipp. 86, TSv v6Xeoiv r&v irep* rov rSvov iKtivov rat fiev rait evepytaicuv wpitt rifv 
4iifrdv <rvfifxaxiav irpotrriKrat, rat 6i a^odpa Xvirovaat avrov uvaardrovt ireiroinKev. ' 
. (6) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15; ii. 21, 22. De Cherson. 105. Philipp. ii. 71; iii. 
117, 119; iy. 148, 149. Orat. ad Epist. 153. De Coron, 241, 324. De Fals. Leg. 424, 
444. Athenaeus, tL 249. Harpocration, sub. r. iwadapxia, 

VOL. II. T 
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sad ctrcnmstaBGes to which they have reference, and make dm 
allowance for high colouring and exaggeration, we may gather, not 
indeed an exact series of historical events, but a probable view of 
the course of things. 

Philip, when he entered Thessaly, never meant to put down the 
grants of Pherse and then quietly go away; nor to set up the 
Aleuads or any other aristocratical family in the place which that 
dynasty had usurped. He intended to con<}uer Thessaly for himself, 
and to use it as an instrument for ultenor purposes. But sach 
ocmquest was not achieved by the defeat of Onomarchus, nor yet b^ 
the capture of Pher» and Pagasse. It was not even certain Uiat^ if 
he advanced into Phocis and put an end to the Sacred War, the 
Thessalians would afterwards follow him into Attica, or asnst him 
in any other aggressive movement of his own.^ There was not much 
reliance to be placed on the friendship or gratitude of that people.' 
It was necessary to bring them entirely under his rule, before he 
made any attempt against the Greeks south of Thermopylae. How 
was this to be accomplished P Partly by conciliation and persuasion, 
partlv by coercion and force. He must make the Thessalians under- 
stana that Macedonian protection was indispensable to them. With 
such view it was good policy to let the Phociansj^ther new strength; 
and i^ was better also to let Lycophron and Eitholaus retire with 
their adherents to a place of safety, than entirely to uproot the 
regnant house and remoye all fear of their return. He knew again, 
ilukt the same nobles who bad invited him to expel the tyrant would 
be dissatisfied with his own assumption of power, though to the 
mass of the people it might not be so unacceptable. He therefore 
made it his busmess to court favour with the less wealthy olassea, 
even with the PenestsB,^ who fonned part of the army ; and strove 
to elevate them at the expense of the nobility. The expression of 
Diodorus, that Philip restored freedom to Pherss^ may be literally 
true ;^ and he may have established in that city a species of demo* 
eracy. The Aleuads, who expected that Pherss womd be given up 
eith» to themselves or to parties in connexion with them, were 
indignant at Philip's conduct; and gave utterance to their resentment 
in complaints and threats, the more loud and vehement, as they were 
able with some justice to urge, that, while he was meddling with 
the internal affairs of Thessaly, he was neglecting his engagement to 
prosecute the Phocian war. A party was formed against Philip, 

' (1) DenuMtheiMi, De Paeo> 60. De Coron. 276. De Fals, Leg. 444. 'E<rra0-taf« i^kw 
eu)Tif rd Q€rra\&v, Kat 4>cpo7o( np&rov oi/ a-vvntcoXoiBowv, Tha Pheneaas were un- 
willing to follow him even against tli« FSiocians, to put an end to the Sacred War. 
Much nune woald they have heen reluctaafi to aasist him in a private was of hia owiw 
• (2) Demoathenes, contr. Ariatocr. 657. 

(3) Theopompus mentions one Agatiiocles (a Penest) who ammed PhiUp by hit 
flatteiy and Jeating powers, and waa employed by him to owcrupt the PeoSflBbiaas, 
and manage his affairs in their country. Athenaaus, vi. 260, 

(4) TfxoXti rijv k\«v04»iav ianiovc, Diodoma, XvL 38. 
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imd it beeame necesfiary for him either to intimidate his opponents^ 
er to destroy their power and influence. Strong meafiares were 
immediately adopted, such as those indicated by Justin and Polyssnus* 
Larissa was the stronghold of the Aleuads; and Philip, while he 
insulted and degraded the members of that ancient house, would 
take care not to leave so important a city under their control. Of 
the manner in which he proceeded to foment the divisions among 
the different cities of Thessaly, we have no further paiticulars than 
those which have been alread;^ stated. His operations at Pagas» 
most have been among the earliest at this period. He there took 
possession of the shi{>ping and naval stores, and speedily turned 
them to accoxmt against the Athenians, sending out cruisers to 
plunder their allies and seize the merchant vessels in the Mgxan, 
A. Macedonian squadron made a descent on Lemnos and Imbrus, and 
took some Athenian citizens prisoners: another made a vfJuable 
pTiEe of some merchantmen off the southern coast of Euboea, and 
afterwards entered the bay of Marathon and carried off the sacred 
galley. The Athenians now discovered that not only their distant 
possessions, but those near home, were in danger. Philip had for 
seven or eight years been attacking them in Macedonia and Thrace ; 
now he was tnreatening even Attica itself. Demosthenes, in an 
assembly held at the close of the year 352 B.C., delivered his first 
Philippic, in which he specially notices these piratical excursions of 
Philip, and the damage which they had done to Athens.^ He makes 
however no allusion to the place in which such expeditions were pre- 
pared ; and it is likely enough, that the proceedings of Philip in 
teiessaly were at this time wholly unknown to him. One of the 
advantages resultmg to Philip from his occupation of the ^ulf of 
PagastB was, that it excludea the Athenians from commumcation 
with Thessaly by sea, while it enabled him to carry on his intrigues 
in Eubcea, and to menace the neighbouring islands, Sciathus^ H^on- 
nesus, and Peparethus.2 He also gathered a considerable revenue 
fix>m the customs and harbour-dues of Pagasee, which he took into 
his own hands under the pretence at first of reimbursing himself for 
the expenses of the war, and afterwards of maintaining a sufficient 
War establishment for the defence of the country. To secure these 
advantages to himself, he kept the city strongly fortified, and occu- 
pied it with a Macedonian garrison. Having settled the affairs of 
the Phersean kingdom, he turned his arms against the Magnetes and 
Perriieebians.^ Those tribes had perhaps asserted their independence 

I (1) Demosthenes, Fhillpp. L 49, 50. 

(2) Stiabo, iz. 436, 4S7. Demosthenes recommends these islands as winter qaar^ 
ten for the standing force which he proposed to establish for the annoyance of 
Philip's coast. (Philipp. i. 49.) The importance which Philip attached to tliis posi" 
tion partly appears from the complaints in his letter. (Epist. Philipp, 169.) Compare 
Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 120; iv. 133. 

(5) iBOcrates, Philipp. 86. M^yvnrar M nat tleppauftoiovr jcai Tiaiwat Karerrpsirr 
i%if , <ca« vctvrat inrriKoovr avrovr elXtf^cy. 

t2 
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of the Thessalians, and refused to lend any assistance in the wax 
against Lycophron. Philip subdued them under the pretence of 
augmenting the security of Thessaiy, but in reality for the purpose 
of strengthening his own dominion. The city of Magnesia, which he 
fortified and kept in his own possession, was conveniently situated 
on the jEgsean coast above the bay of Pagasse.* The Perrhsebians 
commanded the passes of Mount Olympus, and by their conquest an 
entrance to Thessaly was secured.^ These proceedings occupied 
Philip until the autumn of the year b.c. 352, when he entered upon 
a Thracian expedition, which kept him activelv engaged for about 
a twelvemonth ; at the end of which time he fell ill, and was obliged 
to return to his own kingdom.^ During his absence the aristocratical 
parties began again to make head in Thessaly, and to intrigue against 
him. Exciting topics easily presented themselves — ^his retention 
of then: cities and revenues, his arbitrary innovations, and bis inten- 
tion to set himself up as a tyrant (no better than those of Phers&) 
under the mask of a protector. Philip's partisans on the other hand 
were not idle : they reminded the people of his past services, and 
promised that he would take the earliest opportunity of chastising 
the Phocians and restoring the P^lsean congress. Notwithstanding 
all their efforts however, the opposite party obtained a partial success, 
and adverse votes were passed in some of the cities, asserting their 
own independence, calling upon Philip to abandon his fortification of 
Magnesia, to make restitution of Pagass, and the like.^ Things had 
taken such a turn, that the presence of Philip was required to over- 
awe the malcontents, and restore confidence to his party. It hap- 
pened fortunately for him at this crisis, that an attempt was maae 
ty the exiled Pitholaus to recover his power inPherse. Philip's 
adherents seized upon this as a pretext for calling him into the 
country. Accordingly about the middle of the year B.C. 350 he re- 
entered Thessaly: his mere approach was sufficient to frighten away the 
intruder ; and all that remained for him to do was, by liberal promises 
and politic measures to consolidate his power and popularity.^ He 

(1) Grote thinki there was no city called Magnesia, but that this name denotes 
the region only. (History of Greece, xi. p. 425, note 3.) It looks as if a city were 
■poken of in Demosthenes, Olynth. 1. 13; <l>ffpar, Tla'^atruv, Matvn<riav, wdv0* o» tfiov- 
Xero evrpeviaav rpowov. And also in Polvienus, Strateg. vi. 2. 

(2) Herodotus, vii. 128, 172. (3) Demosthenes, Olynth. 1. 13; iii. 29. 

* (4) Demosthenes, Olynth. i. 15. Tlafairas ^irairetp airrov elciv h^ti^ttrfjiivot, mat 
MaYv»i<'t<»' K€K»\vKaat retxiCeiv. The verb KeKia\vKairi has reference to intention 
only. The Thessalians endeavoured to prevent him by remonstrance. Compare 
Olynth. U. 20, 21. In the first of these passages he calls the Thessalians 6e6ou\m- 
fi4t>ot. In drawing our inferences firem what Demosthenes says, we must make 
allowance for the inaccuracy of his information, as well as for other things. That 
there were meetings and 4ebates in Thessaly, is indicated by the pasHages, De 
Cherson. 105 ; Fhilipp. iv. 149 : Ovk ^v uo-0aX«c Xiftiv iv e^rraXi^ ra 4>iX{)nrow, /i^ 
owevirewo¥$6rot rov nXriOouf rov Qerra\&v r^ rovt rvpavvow iK/3a\ei¥ ^iKtirwov 
a^Totr Koi riiv UvXaiav uxoiovvat. Here there is no doubt an exaggeration of the 
truth, for the sake of an antithesis with what follows. 

. (5) Diodorus, xvi. 52. The attempt of Pitholaus was so opportune for Philip, that 
Thirlwall suspects him of having connived at it. (History of Greece, y. 807.) Hth<y> 
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was then preparing for the Olynthian war, on the issne of which 
hvLBg such important consequences ; and he was glad to enlist under 
his standard the horsemen of Thessaly. Many of them he kept per- 
manently in his pay; and, as victory and reward attached them to 
their commander, they answered the double purpose off strengthening 
his army and securing his ascendency in their native land.^ 

I have carried the reader a little out of chronological order, to 
give a clearer view of Thessalian affairs ; and I now return to the 
more direct transactions of the Sacred War. 

Phayllas, relieved by his allies from the pressure of immediate 
danger, spared neithec trouble nor expense to reestablish his own 
military force. Drawing from the resources of the temple no less 
profusely than Onomarchus had done, he now melted down the golden 
ingots of Croesus, a hundred and seventeen in number, and weighing 
two talents each or nearly ; also the female statue and golden lion, 
and three hundred and sixty golden beakers, which together weighed 
thirty talents. All these were converted into coin.^ The produce 
enabled him to make speedy levies of troops, and he was soon strong 
enough to take the fiela in Boeotia. He was there defeated in a severe 
engagement with the Thebans near Orchomenus, in another on the 
banks of the Cephisus, and in a third by Goronea. It is not unlikely 
that the Thebans had advanced to besiege one or both of these cities, 
and that Phayllus had come to their rehef. His army, beaten in open 
field, took refuge within the walls, and the Thebans, unable to follow 
up their victory, retired. Shortly afterwards Phayllus made an 
incursion into Epicnemidian Locris, and reduced all the cities into 
his power, except Aryca or Naryx, from which, after it had been 
betrayed to him in the night time, he was driven out again with 
some loss. Leaving a force before it to carry on the siege, he re- 
treated into Phocis; but, while he was encamped near Abac, he was 
surprised bv the Thebans, who attacked him in the night and killed 
a considerable number of his troops. Elated with this success, they 
advanced further into the Phocian territory, ravaged a large tract of 
it, and carried off a heap of plunder: returning however through 
Xiocris to raise the siege of Aryca, they were suddenly attacked and 
put to the rout by Phayllus ; after which he took the city by storm, 
and razed it to the ground. Thus had he brought to a creditable 
issue a campaign cheG|uered with manv reverses, when he was over- 
taken by a consumptive disease, whicL, after long and painful suf- 
fering, terminated fatally b. c. 351. In the manner of his death the 
ancient historian sees the visitation of heaven. He was succeeded 

laut however may have had a powerfal party in Pherae, who thought the occasion 
fayourablfi for their coup d^itat. We have seen that the Pheraeans showed reluctance 
to follow Philip to the Sacred War. Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 444. 

(1) Theopompus, apud Athen. iT. 167. 01 iroXpot ainov Ik iroXXfitv Toira»v ^vav 
^wtppvriKorti' ol /uev fap If airhv rns X<^P<t(» o'l d* Ik OcTTaXtar, ol 31 Ik ths &XXnff 
'£XXadof. 

(2) Diodorus, xvl. 56, and Wesseling's notes. Herodotus, i. 50, 51. 
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SB genend-inocliief by Phalsecus, son of his brotlier Onomarchit^ 
who, being a minor, was pnt under the guardianship of Mnaseas, 
a friend of the family.* 

During these last occurrences both the Thebans and the Phociaas 
sent succours to their respective allies in Peloponnesus, where the 
Lacedsmonians had commenced war ag^dnst Megalopolis and Mas- 
tene. The details of this I have given in another appendix. 

The war was renewed by Mnaseas in Bceotia; but he having been 
killed in a night-combat by the Thebans, Phalseeus himself took the 
command. A cavalry action occurred near Chaeronea, in which the 
Phocians were worsted ; yet still they kept the field in the enemy's 
country, and at one time had succeeded in taking Cberonea, nut 
were again driven out by the Thebans, who now, remforced by their 
troops returned from Peloponnesus, resolved on attempting a' diver- 
sion, by which, if they could not free their own country from the 
presence of hostile garrisons, they would at least retaliate the 
miseries of war upon their opponents. Accordingly they invaded 
Phocis, and meeting with no resistance, laid waste the greater part 
of it with fire and sword. One of the smaller towns they captured^ 
and returned laden with spoil into Boeotia.' 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Thebans, they were unable 
to dislodge their enemies from the Boeotian fortresses, from whiph 
they made continual incursions, and threatened them with further 
conquest. It is probable that the mercenaries were employed in this 
foreign service, while the native Phocians remained to defend their 
homes. The Theban troops, consisting chiefly of heavy-armed 
infantry, were superior in close combat to the mercenaries, who 
were for the most part peltastee ; this may account for the number 
of Theban victories in the field : but the mercenaries were quicker 
in their movements, easily rallied, and more efficient in desultory 
fighting. Besides, the Theban army being composed of citizens, 
their losses were not easily repaired ; while the Phocian general was 
continually recruiting his numoers, as all the fighting men in Greece, 
who could find no better way to employ themselves, repaired to hk 
camp for enlistment. Thus did the Thebans become every vear more 
and more embarrassed by the war, which at the end of five year% 
instead of having accomplished the deliverance of Delphi, had re- 
duced them to contend with their neighbours for supremacy in 
Bceotia. About 350 or 349 b. c, such was the low condition of their 
finances, that they applied to the Persian monarch for a subsidy, and 
received from him a present of three hundred talents, which thej 
shortly afterwards requited by sending a thousand men under 
Lacrates to assist him in the reconquest of Egypt. Tet even thiB 

(1) Diodorus, xvL 38. Pausanias, z. 2 ; who says the disease of Phayllos -was the 
Ailfllraent of a dream, in which he fancied himself to be like a certain skeleton 
statue, which had been presented to Apollo by Hippocrates the physician. 

(2) Diodorus, XTl. 36, 39. 
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«BBistanoe did not enable than to achieve any important advantage 
over their en^es ; and the war was kept up only by a repetition 
of petty skirmishes and mutual predatory incursions.^ In the aunab 
«if Diodorus three consecutire years following the Persian loan 
^TOsent a perfect blank; but his silence will not warrant us in 
assuming that there was an entire cessation of all warlike operations. 
We know that before the close of the war the Phocians had taken 
iCorsiss, a city in the north-eastern part of Bceotia,' and also the 
fortress of Tilphosssum.^ And yet Diodorus never mentions the 
taking of either of these places, though he casually aJludes to the 
former as being in the possession of the Phocians.^ We collect also 
from other sources, that the war was carried on both in Phocis and 
BoBotia ; nor is it at all likely, either that Phalscus would keep his 
paid soldiers inactire in their quarters, instead of employing them to 
imoy the enemy and gather plunder, or that the Thebims would sit 
contentedly at home while their territories were overrun and pillaged 
by the Phocian general. The progress of the war was altogether to 
the disadvantage of the lliebans.'^ 

In the summer of 348 s. c, the Thebans opened the campaign 
with an invasion of Phocis, and gained a victory of no great imr 
jportance at Hyampolis. Eetumiug home by Coronea^ they encounr 
tered the army of Phalncus, and were defeated with considerable 
loss. Not discouraged by this failure, they again entered and ravaged 
the enemy's country, and again on their return suffered defeat.® We 
see by their style of warfare, that the Thebans knew but little of the 
improved method of besieging fortresses, which Philip had so success- 
fully employed ; or they were destitute of the means of carrying on 
aucn operations. Annoyed and harassed though they were by 
hostile ganisons in Boeotian cities, they make no vigorous attempt 
to recapture them ; but can only resort to the old system of ravaging 
the land of their adversaries. 

But while PhalsBOUs kept his ground in Boec^tia, and conducted 
the war there with success, his power was undermined by an adverse 
party at home, who exeited the people against him. It seems that, 
as the spoliation of the temple was regularly continued, and the 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 40, 44. (2) Pausanias, ix. 24. 

'(S) Situated on a mountain of the same name, a little to the east of Coronea. It 
was called also Tilphossium, or Tilphosium. There was a fountain issuing from i% 
called Tilphosa, and near it the tomb of the prophet Tiresias, who died after drinkingr 
its waters. Strabo, ix. 411, 413. Pausanias, ix. 33. 

(4) Diodorus, xvi. 58. In the same way he makes no mention of the taking of 
Nicsea and Alponus. 

(5) Isocrates, Philipp. 93. iEschines, contr. Ctesiph. 73, 74. Demosthenes, De 
Coron. 231. De Pais. jCeg. 385, 887. Eix6v je 'Opxo/uevoi/ Kai Koprnveiav koI to TtX- 
'^atraXoVf kcu roi/t ^v "Setoatv airei\f}<f>€<rav avr&Vt t** i^ofttjKovra Kat iianoaiovt 
^ircKTOvecrov kvl r^ 'niv\ei<^, Kal rpoiratov eitrrijKei, Kai IniroKpdrovv, Kai KaK&v 
*IXiar nepieitrrf]K€t eti/3aiovi. We have no further historical information concerning 
the capture of Tilphossaeum and the affairs at Neon and Hedyleum, which Demo- 
sthenes alludes to as incidents well known at Athens. 

(6) Diodorus, xvi. 56. 
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treasures every year more and more sensibly diminished, the moderate 
Phocian statesmen and the bulk of the people viewed the affair witf 
increased displeasure and alarm. ^The former generals had given grdi 
offence by apparelling their wives, mistresses, or favourites, in soms 
of the choicest ornaments of the temple, such as the celebrated- 
necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle.^ Phaylius had bestowed a goldei 
ivy-wreath, a present of the Peparethians to Apollo, upon some 
favourite girl, a flute-player ; and he introduced her with this wreaik 
to play the flute at the Pythian games ; but the audience would not 
permit her to appear." The Phocians were a simple people of pii* 
mitive habits and tastes, insomuch that even the better classes m^ 
to keep no servants in their houses, but the vounger members of t 
family waited upon the elder. They were therefore a little scandalise<l 
when the wife of Philomelus had two female domestics to attend 
upon her ; and far more so at the number of slavessoon afterwards 
brought into the country, who could only subsist (it was thought) b; 
eating the bread of the poorer citizens.' Yet with jdl their luxury 
and extravagance, and with all the shock which it gave to Phocian 
prejudices, 9ie generals by means of their military power, and by the 
success which usually attended their arms, had silenced the murmurs 
of the people. But at length it became obvious to every eye, that 
the fund which had supplied their prodigality would in no very long 
time become exhausted;^ and the Phociaus in alarm began to a^ 
themselves — "What will the Greeks say, when all the Delphian 
treasures are actually gone ? and what means of defending ourselves 
shall we have then P" — ^Fear thus drove them into a Condemnation of 
measures which they had so long either sanctioned or tolerated. 
Phalaecus, at the suggestion of one of his followers, had dug for a 
concealed treasure in the very centre of the temple, under the 
ground of the prophetic tripod. There was a traditional belief 
founded upon two verses in Homer,* that immense riches lay under 
the stone floor of Apollo ; and here they expected to find them. The 
soldiers however, who began to excavate the ground, were stopped 
by an earthquake, which terrified all present : it seemed as if Apollo 
had given a solemn warning, that the violators of his sanctuary would 
soon be punished. The enemies of Phalscus were encouraged to 
try an impeachment against him ; and they accused him before the 
people of having embezzled the sacred treasures. To have charged 

, (1) Diodorus, xyi. 64. Atbenaeus, vi. 231, 232. 

; (2) Athenseus, xiii. 605 ; wbere other instances are quoted from Theopompus. 

(5) Athenseus, vi. 264. 

(4) Demosthenes, so early as 849 b. c, speaks of the Delphic fUnd as beginning to 
be exhausted : 'An-eipiiicoTwv xp^Mao-i ^ttK^uv. Olynth. iii. 80. Compare Olynth. i 
16. ^schines (De Fals. Leg. 45) partly attributes the ruin of the Phocians to the 
failure of money to pay their troops : KaTe\v$n«rav arropi^ xpnM^^'rt^Vf ksetiij Kare/if 
C0o<b6prt<rav to. vvapxovra, 

(6) Iliad, ix. 404: 

Ovd* oo-oi Xaiifov ouiof ciftjropot hvrot k^pjei 
^oifiov 'AirdXXwvot HvBoX ivi werpn^ccrj. 
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him with expending them in the prosecution of the war wonld have 
been palpably unjust. A distinction therefore was drawn between 
their application to public and to private purposes. The people, 
considering that Phalsecus had wasted the funds on objects of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity, passed a vote of condemnation, and 
deposed him from his oflBce. Three generals were elected in his 
room, Dinocrates, Gallias, and Sophanes, with instructions to make 
a searching inquiry into the misapplication of the sacred fund. An 
account was demanded of the persons through whose hands it had 
passed. The chief manager was one Philo, who, not being able to - 
render any account, was convicted of embezzlement, and after suffering 
the torture, betrayed his accomplices. They were all put to death ; 
the plunder which ihej had taken, at least what remained of it, was 
restored, and brought into the public excheauer. It was computed, 
that the aggregate of treasure, which had been taken from the 
Delphic temple since the beginning of the war, amounted in value to 
more than ten thousand talents.^ x 

There could be little doubt, that such a wholesale destruction of a 
property not only sacred in general estimation, but in some sort 
national, would, as soon as its extent was fully known, raise a new 
outcry against the Phocians in Greece. No one had ever been known 
before to lay sacrilegious hands upon the Delphic temple. The 
penalty which Xerxes paid for the attempt was a well-known matter 
of history.^ The proposal of the Corinthian envoy at Sparta, to 
borrow money from Delphi and Olympia for equipping a fleet, had 
never been acted upon, though it may nave given rise to that clause 
in the treaty of peace, which provided for the secuHty of the sacred 
treasures.^ Jason, as we have seen, was suspected of designs upon 
Delphi, and his death was hailed with joy by the cities of Greece.* 
A scheme is attributed to Dionysius, of penetrating through Epirus 
into Phocis, and seizing upon the temple ; and it is related that, in 
order to get a footing on the Epirotic coast, he entered into an 
alliance with the lUynans, and assisted them to restore Alcetas the 
Molossian to his kingdom; but the project was not carried any 
further.* Now however the whole accumulated wealth of the 
sanctuary had been swept away by a people who ought most esnecially 
to have been its guardians and protectors. Such were the renections 

1 <1) Diodorus, xvi. 56. Pausanias, x. 2. (2) Ante, p. 286. 

(3) Ante, p. 240. Compare Thucydides, i. H3 ; ii. ]S. A borrowing of the sacred 
monies, with the intention of returning them, might upon an occasion of necessity 
be unobjectionable, and even proper. Thus the Amphictyons made a loan to Cli- 
sthenes. (Isocraies, irepi 'Avnioaew, s. 248^) The advice of Hecataus to the Mile- 
sians (which they rejected) to take the treasures at Branchidse, inore resembles the 
proceedings of the Fhocian generals. (Herodotus, v. 36.) 

(4) Ante, p. 252. 

(5) Diodorus, xv. 13. Other acts of sacrilege perhaps caused him to be suspected 
of a design on Delphi; for example, his plunder of the temple at Agylla, U>id. 14. 
JElian,Var. Hist. i. 20. He may, notwithstanding this, have been impudent enough 
to rebuke the Athenians in the manner related by Diodorus, xvL 57. 
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likely to be made in Greeee; and the Phodaas were filled ivilk 
gloomy forebodings at the prospect before them* 

Their fears were soon to be increased by more alarming intelligence. 
The Thebans, worn out by a calamitous contest which theie seemed 
no hope of terminating by their own unaided efforts, determined to 
apply for succour to the king of Macedon. This fatal step was taken 
in we year B.a 347. Until then it does not app^ear that the 
Thebans had ever desired his interference : fear or pride may hare 
prevented them from seeking it. But the continuea encroaohmeni ■ 
on their territories ; the insults to which they were daily exposed by 
marauding incursions, which not only weakened their sw^y over the 
cities yet subject to them in Bceotia, but rendered it unsafe to leave 
their home except with an armed force ; again, the shame of yieldinff 
to an adversary whom they once despised, and a burning desired 
revenffe, overcame every other feelmg. It was just what Pbil^ 
himself had most anxiously looked for. The Thessalians had been 
long pressing him to take arms in the cause of the Ampbictyons; 
but the united petition of the Thessalians and Thebans would invest 
him with a still more august character, and enable him to terminate 
the war more easily. It excluded also the possible contingency 
of a junction between Thebes and Athens, leaoing to some peaceful 
Bcttlement of the Fhocian (juestion.^ He did not hesitate therefoxe 
a moment in accepting the invitation of the Thebans ; and a solemn 
engagement was entered into between them, and ratified by their 
mutual oaths, by which Philip bound himself, with due support 
from his allies, to accomplish the deliverance of Delphi, the punish- 
ment of the impious Phocians, and the restitution oi the Amphioty- 
onic congress.^ Diodorus says, that he sent a small body of troops im- 
mediately into Boeotia, as an earnest that he was sincere in the cause.' 
It is certain that Parmenio led an army this year into Thess^, and 

Eroceeded at the request of the Pharsafians to besiege Halus. He maj 
ave sent a few troops across the guK of PagassB to Eubcea, ana 
thence to Bototia. Their presence may have encouraged the Thebans 
to try another invasion of Phocis, in which they inmcted some loss 
upon the enemy, surprising and dispersing a large body of them who 
were engaged in erecting a fortress near Ab». The greater part oC 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron, 231. 

(i) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 443. De Face, 62. 

(3) Tbirlwall (History of Greece, v. 340) says, the total sUence of the orators 
renders this statement of Diodorus suspicious; and that such an indication of 
Philip's design must have excited attention at Athens. On the other hand I may 
observe, that Philip f^om the first held himself out as the professed enemy of the 
Phocians, and would not allow them to be included in the treaty. It was only «ug- 
ffested by JSschines, that he would turn out to be their friend at the last. Moreorert 
ft is likely that Philip would be eager to secure the Thebans to his alliance by some 
early demonstration of his goodwill. The words of Diodorus are: 'O 6i /3«a^fX«vc 
od^wr 6p&v rijv raveivwviv avr&v, Kai fiovXofievov t« AevKrpiKot <ppO¥riftara tv<rret\at 
tSv BoftfTwv, olit bXiyovt ifr^o'retXe arparniirat, avT6 fiovov ^vXarro/utevot to Aokm 

Cfj weptopfv ro fxavreXov cevvXtifxivov. I agree With Thirlwall, that the ovk thouM 
e omitted. 
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tte PhocMBs escaped ; but fiye hundred, who fled for refdge into the 
temple, perished oy an accidental fire which oonsumed the sacred 
edifice.^ 

Humours of Philip's hostile intentions having reached the Phocian 
fforemment, embassies were sent instantly both to Aliens and to 
XjaoedsBmon, praying for assistance. The most effectual means of 
averting the threatoaed danser was to hold the pass of Tbennopylie, 
as before, which could not be done without the aid of a powerful 
naval force. l!he Phodan envoys offered to put the Athenians in 
poesession of the three fortresses, Alponus, Thronium, and Nicsa» 
wliich commanded the entrance to Thermopylffi. A decree was 
passed by the Athenians, empowering their general Proxenus to 
leeeiTe thoee places fnnn the Phoeians, and ordering an equipment of 
fifty galleys and a muster of all their citizens fit for service under 
tiiirty years of age. Proxenus, sailing with the Phocian envoys 
to the Malian gmf, applied to the commanders of the fortresses, 
requesting them to be delivered up to him according to promise. 
Unfortunately however, the revolution which had taken place in 
Phods prevented the completion of this arrangement. It seems that 
PhalflBCUS, after his deposition from office, still retained his command 
over the mercenaries, whose confidence he possessed ; and retiring 
from Phodfi, (if indeed he was not abroad when the revolution 
happened,) took up his quarters as before with the troops in Bceotia. 
The commanders of the fortresses in Locris as well as Boeotia were 
his officers, and devoted to his cause. When the order came from 
home, to deliver up the Locrian cities to the Athenians, PhalsBcns 
regarded it as an act of hostility to himself, rather than a measure of 
defence against the common enemy; and so much did he resent it, that 
he not only refused compliance vnth the order, but threw the Phocian 
envoys into prison, and msulted the Athenian heralds who announced' 
the truce of the Eleusinian mysteries. This happened in the month 
of Boedromion (September), 347 B.C. Soon afterwards Archidamns 
arrived with a thousand Lacedsemonians, and offered to guard the for- 
tresses ; but Phalfficus declined the offer, tellmg him to mind his own 
business, and not trouble himself with that of the Pfaodans.^ Notwith- 
standing this answer, the Spartan king remained for some >time with 
lus allies ; and the Athenian fleet, wbicn had been sent to the straits, 
was kept stationed at Oreus, to act as occasion might rcG^uire.^ 

Thus by the dissensions of the Phocian people, happening unfortu-> 
nately at amost critical time,the Athenians were prevented from occupy- 
ing Thermopylae, the only measure which could prevent the destructive 

' (1) Diodorns, xvi. 58. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 891, 392, S95. 

(2) Aschlnes, De Fals. Leg. 45. The rvpawot then mentioned are the officers of 
Fhalscus. As to the whole of this passage, the reader may profitably consult Thirl- 
wall's History of Greece, y. 867. Qrote, xi. 622, 523. Compare also jBscbines, De 
VUs. Leg. 83. Demofsthenes, De Fals. Leg. 864. 

(8) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 365, 389, 441. Diodorus, zvL 69. 
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inroad of Philip. There was time enough however to rectify tl 
false step. The pass might yet be defended : the Phocian nati 
troops and mercenaries united could form an army of twen 
thousand men; and, if well supported by their allies, would not 
vanquished very easily. Philip was aware of this, ^nd with 1 
usual prudence studied how he could smooth his way to a certi 
and easy conquest His plan was to withdraw the Athenians (n 
the Phocian alliance, by concluding a separate peace with them; i 
lest before the termination of the war they should change thi 
minds, he resolved to amuse them by deceitful promises, and Ifl 
them into a false security, till it should be too late to save i 
Phocians from ruin. That this was the general scheme of PhiH 
and that it was ably and artfully accomplished by him, is certain, i 
to the details of its execution — and how far he was assisted hjt 
treason or by the culpable negligence of Athenian statesmen— thei 
is some degree of uncertainty, owing to the want of historical m 
formation.^ J 

Alreadv had Philip, even early in the year 347 B.C., caused] 
to be indirectly communicated at Athens, that he was desiroiui 
peace. Accordmg to iBschines, the intimation was first made by sol 
Eubcean envoys, who came to Athens to settle terms of peaceontfafl 
own account.^ But not much attention was paid to them. After tl 
capture of Olynthus the Athenians, exasperated against Philip al 
terrified by his successes, passed vehement resolutions against himi 
the assembly, and sept envoys to Peloponnesus and elsewhere! 
warn the Greeks of the danger which threatened them from 1 
ambition. This was the occasion upon which .^schiues went I 
Arcadia, and addressed a violent Phihppic to the Ten Thousand I 
Me^^opolis.' About the same time 'hmarchus made his motid 
prohibiting, on pain of death, the carrying of arms or navalr stores! 
rhllip.^ Eubulus and his friends, who represented the peace partji 
Athens, beginning now to see danger from Macedonia, looked m 
reconciliation with Thebes as their best security, and would glad! 
have taken measures to bring it about. Unhappily the feelings' 
the two people were so embittered against each other, that I 
amicable adjustment at this time was impossible,' and it was sol 

(I) The materials for the history of these proceedings are chiefly derived ttmi 
speeches of Demosthenes and ^schines on the Embassy and the Crown, in wu 
the orators not only firequently contradict each other, but are not always consistei 
with themselves. We cannot therefore safely assume as true any one-sided sW 
ment in any of these speeches, which is not supported by some collateral pro« 
strong probability. There are many points of contention between them, rathet 
a private and personal than of a political or historical bearing. These I have gd 
rally passed over, confining myself to the prominent and most important festui^ 
the embassies and negotiations. (2) Aschines, De Fals. Ug. 9* 

(3) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 344, 426, 427, 438, 439. ^sehines, De Fals. Leg*" 

(4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 483. 

(5) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. Demosth. De Coron. 237. Demoadienes am 
self was inclined to the same policy. .£schhies, De Fals. Leg. 42, 46, 47. ]>«n«» 
De Coron. 281 
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<Qscovered that there were no better hopes from the rest of the 
Greeks, who could not be made to understand, that the cause of 
Athens a^inst Macedonia was one in which they were much inte- 
rested themselves.^ Under these circumstances a renewal of Philip's 
pacific overtures met with a more favourable reception. He so con- 
trived it| that they came through the mouth of Athenian citizens. 
One Phi^non, complaining at Athens that he had been taken by a 
^facedonian privateer during the Olympian truce, got himself 
to be sent to Philip in the quality of an ambassador, to recover 
the ransom which ne had been compelled to pay.' Ctesiphon 
was sent with him, and brought back a report, not only that the 
ransom had been restored, but that Philip professed the greatest 
^dwill towards Athens, that he had reluctantly engaged in hos- 
tilities with her, and was anxious to put an end to them. This report 
having been well received by the people, Philocrates moved that 
Philip should have permission to send a herald and ambassadors 
to treat for peace. The motion was carried without opposition : 
but the war party were still determined to try their strength, and 
the^ preferred an indictment against Philocrates, charging him with 
having passed a measure contrary to the spirit of the Athenian laws. 
He was defended by Demosthenes, and acquitted, the accuser not 
obtaining a fifth part of the votes." It was evident that the current of 
feeling at Athens was now for peace. The war, besides stripping them of 
numerous pessessions, had entailed on the Athenians a loss of fifteen 
hundred talents ; and the late conquest of Chalcidice had imperilled 
their dominions in the Chersonese.^ Athenian prisoners too had been 
taken in Olynthus ; among them latrocles, who was afterwards am- 
bassador. The friends of these men, taking advantage of the general 
feeling, presented a petition to the assemply, requesting that their 
case mi^t be considered. The appeal had its effect ; and the people 
consented that Aristodemus the actor might be sent to Macedonia, to 
see what could be done on behalf of the prisoners, and to ascertain 
' what Philip's intentions were on the subject of peace. The com- 
mission was somewhat irregular, but the professional character and 
celebrity of Aristodemus rendered him a sort of privileged person.^ 
He was absent for some time, engaged verv likely ^together with 
Keoptolemus the actor, who obtained similar leave of aosence) in the 
Olympic festivities of Dium. His report was, that Philip had the 

t (1) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 88. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281, 238. 

(2) There is a difficulty about the Olympic truce spoken of in the passage of 
JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 29. It has been conjectured that it may refer to Philip's 
Olympic festiyal at Dium. Thirlwall is inclined to that opinion. But see Grote^ 
History of Greece, xi. 513, note 8. 

(3) JEsrhines, De Fals. Leg. 29, 80. Contr. Ctesiph. 62. This statement is made 
by JEschines alone, but it is abundantly clear that Demosthenes was at this time in 
iiSTOur of peace, haying been disheartened by the result of the Olynthian war. 

(4) JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 87. Demosthenes, Olynth. iiL 86. Fhilipp. L 52. De 
Syntax. 174. 

. (5) AigumenHim ii, ad Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 885. 
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most friendly disposition towards Athens, and wished to hecome Imh 
ally. Neoptolemus came back with the same stoiy : the appearimoe 
of latrocles, who had been liberated without ransom, tended to cod' 
firm their stotements.^ 

Yet, notwithstanding these assurances of Philip's desire for peaces 
the time passed on witnout his making any direct overture, or send- 
ing anjr herald or minister to Athens. The Athenians, having once 
entertained the hope of peace, became impatient for its consumma- 
tion ; and their anxiety was still further increased by the suspicions 
Opnduct of Phalsecus, and the apparent weakness of the Phodim 
government. At length, upon the motion of Philocrates, a decree 
was passed, that ten ambassadors should be sent to Macedonia, to 
open a treaty of peace, and discuss the terms with Philip. Thus wa» 
accomplished, by the a^cy of the same Philocrates, who continues 
henceforth to tiie the lead in e?ery step of this negotiation, the veiy 
thing which Philip had been contriving, viz. that the first formal dto- 
posed for peace should come from the Athenians. Ten ambassaaon 
were chosen accordingly — Demosthenes, -^chines, Aristodemus, Ctest- 
phon, Phrynon, latrocles, Philocrates, Dercyllus, Cimon, and Narisi- 
eles — ^to whom was added Aglacreon of Tenedos, as representatiTe 
of the allies. Their instructions were, to ascertain positively whether 
Philip was desirous of peace ; and if he were, to bring amoassadoB 
from him with power to conclude it." 

A herald was sent before the ambassadors, to procure them a safe 
conduct. They did not wait however for his return, but, having 
sailed to Oreus in Buboea, they crossed over to Halus, then bfr 
ffleged by Parmenio, and obtained permission to pass through his 
lines to ragasse, from which they pursued their journey to Larisea, 
and there meeting the herald, proceeded with all the speed they conld 
to the Macedonian capital, and obtained an interview with the king- 
This was early in the year 346 b.c. The transactions of the em- 
bassv are chiefly ^thered from ^schines, who entertains us with a 
^d deal of gossip about the journey, and what passed among the 

(1) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 30. The order of these events is taken tromMschiaeh 
3&d may perhaps be correct. Demosthenes appears to differ from him in this oolfi 
that he makes Aristodemus to have first mentioned the subject of peace. (De Coroa. 
232.) This indeed is not absolutely inconsistent with the account of-«8chines; safl 
It is not clear that either of them pretends to give accurate details of the ^^<'^*^|]!^ 
needing. Compare Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 344, 371, 443. From the statomeint 
of the two orators one is strongly induced to suspect, that some at least of thgg 
men, Phrynon, Ctesiphon, Aristodemus, latrocles, and Neoptolemus, were frw'J^ 
ilrst acting in corrupt concert with Philip. Phrynon, if we can believe Demostheiw* 
was a man steeped in infkmy. (De Fals. Leg. 412.) Neoptolemus, after the peM% 
aold all his property in Athens, and went to live in Macedonia. Demostb. De ne^ 
58, 59. Diodorus, xvi 92. . m •. 

(2) Argumentum U. ad Demosth. De Fals. Leg. n^^irov#c H rcvrow m m««5 
ioviav, iva fidOmriv cl /utcr' iiKfi0tiat fiovXvrcu ctptrviiv &7C(V 6 «iX(«^ 
&\n0h ivrtv, MfKat rap' awrov irp^«-^<iff rovt Xti^o/ui^KOwr r«vt SpiUNft. 
•tates, that Demosthenes was proposed by Philocrates; and that, to v« 
services of Aristodemus on the embassy, he being under an engagement to a 
the stage in certain Greek citiee, Demosthenee moved in the counoU, tbi 
should be sent to proeure hii release firom the penalties. De Fals. Leg. 80. 
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•amWsadors in priyate, but omits much that vre should have liked to 
know about more important matters. We are told about the offeih- 
sure conduct of Demosthenes towards his colleagues, and his entire 
fidlure and breaking down in the attempt to address Philip: we 
kaye an account also of the speech made by ^schines himself on the 
same occasion, in which he enlarged upon the ancient connexion be*- 
tween Amyntas, Philip's father, and the Athenians, and the grounds 
upon whiG^L his countrymen maintained their right to Amphipolis.^ 
Of the reply which Philip made to the ambassadors we learn nothing 
more, than that it was addressed mainly to the arguments of 
.^schines ;' though we are assured that he astonished them all by 
his good memorj^ and powers of speech ; and still further charmed 
them by his hospitality and politeness at the banquet. The end of it 
was, the ambassadors Drought back a letter from Philip to the Athe- 
nians, in which he assured them that he was desirous both of peace 
and addiance with Athens, that he was inclined to be her friend, and 
he would have stated expressly what senrice he meant to render her^ 
if he could have been sure of being her ally. The terms of peace 
which he ofiPered were, that both parties should retain what they 
possessed ; which of course secured to Philip all his preyious con- 
quests, and, owins^ to a want of firmness on the part of the Atho* 
man envoys, enabled him to retain conquests which he made between 
that time and the conclusion of the treaty. Philip gave them to 
vnderstand before they left him, that he was about to march against 
Gersobleptes ; yet no stipulation was made on behalf of that prince, 
though he was an ally of Athens : Philip only promised, that pend- 

f; tibe negotiations for peace, he would not attack the Chersonese, 
hether anything passed between them on the subject of Phocis 
and the Sacred War, we are not informed. The ambassadors re- 
turned home with a Macedonian herald about the first of Elaphebo- 
lion (March). Philip's envoys were to follow shortly, to settle the 
terms of peace at Athens.^ 

A formal report of their proceedings was made by the ambassadors, 
in the manner required by Athenian law, first to the council and 
afterwards to the popular assembly. Demosthenes, rising after his 
eolleagues, moved the formal grant of safe conduct and hospitality 
to the Macedonian herald and ambassadors ; and further, that the 
presidents of the council should, as soon as the ambassadors arrived, 
appoint two consecutive days for holding an assembly to deliberate 
on the questions both of peace and alliance. He moved also, as he had 
already done in the coimcil, for the usual compliments to the Athenian 

(1) Sea as to aU these particulBrs TliMira]], History of Greece, y. 342. Orote, xi. 
$S9. Leland's Life of Philip, ii. 5S. 

(2) Demosthenes, D» Pals. Leg. 358, 354, 892, 421. De Halonn. 88, 85. JEschinee^ 
Be Fals. Leg. 81, 82, 38, 39. Contr. Gtesiph. 63. DmiOBthenes not o&ly denies that 
Asofaines spoke to PhiUi^ aboitt AmphipoUs, hut says he betrayed bis countty't 
interests by not doing so. Here his enmity somewhat perverts his judgment ; fbr he 
must have^nown, that PhiUp would never restore Amphip^ to Athene. 
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ambassadors — a vote of thanks, and invitation to dinner in the Piy- 
taneum. The ministers of Philip, three men of high distinction in 
their own country — Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus — arrived 
a few days after ; and the eighteentli and nineteenth days of Eiaphe- 
bolion were, on the motion of Demosthenes, appointed ror discussing 
the questions of peace and alliance with Philip. Demosthenes him- 
self paid marked attention to the Macedonian envoys, entertaining 
them handsomely at his own house, and taking care that suitable 
places and comfortable seats were provided for them at the Dionysian 
festival.^ 

At the time when the embassy returned, there were assembled at 
Athens the deputies of the Athenian confederacy, who had probably 
been sent for on the occasion. To them Aglacreon of Tenedos made 
liis report ; and thev on behalf of their constituents passed a reso- 
lution, which, though it was not binding on the Athenians, it be- 
hoved them, having regard to the intei'ests of their whole empire, 
duly to weigh and consider. Two clauses only of this resolution are 

S reserved to us, by quotation in the speeches of ^schines. One 
eclared '— " that, whereas the people of Athens were deliberating 
on the question of peace with Philip, and the ambassadors were not 
yet returned, whom the people had sent into Greece to rouse tbe 
states in defence of Qrecian liberty, it was the advice of the confe- 
derates, that, after the ambassadors had arrived and made their re- 1 
port, the presidents should appoint two assemblies to be held accord- ; 
mg to the laws for debating on the question of peace : and whatever 
the people should decide, that should be agreed to by the confede- 
rates." The other clause recommended' — "that any of the Greek 
states should be at liberty within three months to become parties to 
the treaty, by inscribing their names on the pillar of record and* 
taking the oaths." These clauses are made byiBschines the founda- 
tion of grave charges agamst Demosthenes — ^namely, that by fixing 
an early day for the assembly, for which it was impossible tbe Athe- 
nian envoys could return in time, he excluded all chance of benefit 
from their mission to the Greek states ; and further, that, by opposing 
the last clause of the resolution, he prevented his countrymen acting 
in concert with the Greeks, which would have been attended wi£ 

(1) .Sschines, De Pais. Leg. 34, 35, 36, 42. Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 68, 64. Demo- 
sthenes, De Pals. Leg. 414. De Coron. 234. JEschines says, Demosthenes played a 
practical Joke upon him and his colleagues. On the Journey home he challenged 
them to speak, if they dared, in praise of Philip to the people. Ctesiphon and him- 
self accepted the challenge, and in making their report talked about the good looks 
and agreeable manners and pleasant companionship of Philip ; Demosthenes then 
got up, and reproved them for wasting the time of uie assembly vith idle chitchaL 
IflSschines in the later speech, but not in the former, says, that Demosthenes moved 
for an assembly to be held on the eighth of Elaphebolion, a day sacred to £scalapias, 
and usually kept as a holiday His object is to prove the great anxiety of Demo- 
sthenes to hurry on the peace. It is very possible that such a dav may have been 

£ reposed, in the expectation that the ambassadors would arrive in time for it. Theio 
I no doubt that Demosthenes was anxious for a speedy conclusion of the peace. 

(2) .fischines, De Pals. Leg. 85. (8) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. 
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!t1iis great advantage, that, if Philip afterwards violated the treaty, 
^hey must have made common cause with Athens. Demosthenes in 
.answer to the charge asserts,* that there was no embassy at this 
! time to the Greek states, for the Greeks had all been tried long ago ; 
I and it would have been dis^aceful to invite the Gredcs to make war, 
^hen the^ were treating with Philip for peace : and he puts the fol- 
^wing dilemma — "For what purpose could you have .been sending ^ 
ior the Greeks at that crisis ? To make peace ? But they all had peace. ' 
To make war ? But you were yourselves deliberating about peace." 
|The dilemma is a bad one for this reason, that the embassy had been 
tent to the Greeks before any negotiation for peace was opened with 
[jPbilip. Tet the answer of Demosthenes was, I believe, substan- 
tially true : for the embassies to rouse the Greeks against Philip had 
been despatched six or eight months before, that of ^schiues to 
Peloponnesus perhaps even earlier; and although it is possible that 
some of the envoys had not returned by the month of Elaphebolion, 
!it had been pretty well ascertained, by the reports of those that had 
Tetumed, and from other sources, that no , assistance was to be ex- 
Ipected from the Greeks ; in fact, all thoughts of it had been dropped 
at Athens, and the- people had, partly on that very account, been 
driven to seek for peace. This does not rest upon the assertion of 
Demosthenes alone, ^schines justifies his- own conversion, from a 
strenuous opponent of Philip to a warm advocate of peace, upon the 
ground that none of the Grecian states would help Athens in her 
unequal war — that they were all either on Philip's side, or indifferent 
as to the issue of the contest.' Under these circumstances, although 
the synod of allies might think proper to revive this somewhat 
jstale question of a Greek combination, and to notice the possible 
contingency of some good result turning up from the emoassies, 
it cannot surprise us that little attention was paid to it by the 
Athenians. Demosthenes, in naming a day for the discussion of the 
peace, fixed it without any reference to a resolution which would 
nave postponed it indefinitely; and no objection was raised by any 
one. The ambassadors had very likely arranged with Philip at rella, 
I that an early day should be appointed for the conference with his 
ministers : and Demosthenes was desirous that the treatv should be 
concluded as soon as possible, in order that Philip might have no 
time for making further conquests. 

The first assembly was held on the appointed day^ the eighteenth 
of Elaphebolion. Antipater and his colleagues attended, and were 
introduced to the people in due form. The questions for discussion, 
as prepared by the presidents of the council, were read : so was the 
resolution of the confederacy. A motion was made by Philocrates, 

(1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 2S3. OSre y«p n^ irpeo'/Se/a wp6t oviivat &weara\n4vn 
TUT6 rwv 'EXX^vuv. We must take notice of the word rare. There was no negotia- 
tion then on foot, no embassy whose return was looked for. 

(2) iEschines, De Fals. Leg. 38. 

VOL. II. V 
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embodying the terms of peace which Philip was willing to grant ]] 
the debate which foUowed, many points were hotly contested betwoei 
the different speakers. One was, whether there should be peaa 
only, or peace and alliance with Philip. Another was, whether h 
Phodans and Halians should be incladed in the treaty. Philocntei 
in his decree had inserted a special danse for their exdosion, whid 
he knew to be desired by PhiUp ; but the sense of the meeting n 
against him, and iEschlnes as well as DemostbexKS opposed U 
clause.^ A discussion arose also upon that recommendation of tU 
allies, b^ whieh the Gre^ states were to have the option cf beooH 
XQg parties to the treaty. According to iEischii^s, aUl the spcaki 
(including himself) were in favour of it; and it was the genol 
opinion, that the alliance with Philip should be postponed until A( 
Ghreeks had an opportunity of declaring thems^yes.' Manjoljeo 
lions were raised to the terms offered by Philip, which, it was siiT 
invdved concessions disgraceful to Athens, such as the relin^aialh 
ment of Amphipolis, Garaia, and ol^er places of lij^t bdongmg"' 
her. Eubttlus told the people what he considered the plain ti ' 
that thej must either go down to the Pirsras immediately, pay a 
perty tax, and conyert the theatric fund into a military one, or 
for the decree of Philocrates.' Notwithstanding his admonition, 
yehemeuce of anti-Macedonian orators made an impression on 
assembly. 

The n^t day Demosthenes endeavoured to allay the ferment 
had been excited. He advised the people to accept the praffenl 
aUiance of Philip, pointing out to them the true position of tkiBgi; 
that it would be imprudent as well as inconvenient to postpone * 
question-Mihat it was one which concerned them and theur allies o 
not the whole body of the Greeks — and that there was no neoeasi^ 
for people who were not at war with Philip to enter into a treaty o 
peace with him.^ At the same time he insisted that all the allies d 

(1) That iBschines opposed /the decree of Philocrates on the first day, is stated 1) 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 845; and this was probably the chief gionnd ofM 
oppfosition. Orote however thhiks difibrently. See his reasons, History of Gnen 
zi. 546. (2) JEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 63. ^ 

(3) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 37, 38. Demosthenes, De Pace, 63. De Fals. Leg.fl 

(4) Demosthenes asserts (De Fals. Leg. 845, 385), that he supported thexesolotll 
•f the allies. If by this he meant the clauses quoted by JEschines, the assertios I 
not credible, since by his own showing (De Coron. 233) there could have been no u 
in supporting them ; nor does he pretend in the later speech, where he repliei I 
•Cschines, that he did support them. It is possible however, that he refers to art 
other suggestion m the decree which is not preserved, or to some general vo" 
recommending a fair and equitable peace. In the first passage, kfielv ry r fiyw^ 
/Mbc*** trv¥trropovvTtn Mynart k«u t^v eipi^vt|v oirnv iCfl Ka« Stxaia f4virr<" wp^rrmn^ 
tite latter clause is explanataiy of the former ; so that it signifies, *' when I> in ^ 
formity with the resolution of the allies, laboured to make the peace equitslilcv 
iust.*' In what particular equitable and just, he does not sav : he may ^^^rrfl 
to the question of including the Phocians, or to some other which is not mentiosBfcj* 
We gaUier notUng ddinite from it. Nearly as vague is tke assortion at psge 
He affects however to disclaim all participation in um decree of Philocrstes, ^ 
is too improbable to be believed. Common ezpedence ahOTrc how easy a tUog it 
to miiieport what a man has said some time ago. , 
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Aiiieiis fihoixld be comprehended in the treaty, condemning as unjust 
and impolitic the proposal of Fhilocrates to exclude the Phocians and 
Halians. ^chines spoke to the same effect, bnt still more strongly, 
and in the strain of Eubnlus, showing the folly and danger of carry- 
ing on war without adequate means — ^reproving those speakers who 
by unseasonable counsel would hurry on the people to their ruin — 
and reminding them that, although the peace offered by Philip might 
not be the most honourable in the world, it was not more disgraceful 
than the war had been. The result was, that an amended decree 
was carried, omitting the obnoxious article which excluded the Pho- 
dans aad Halians, but in other respects coinciding with the original 
motion of Philocrates. It established peace and alMance between 
Philip and the Athenians and their respective allies, and secured to 
each party all such territory and dominion, whether accfuired by con- 
quest or otherwise, as each actually possessed at the time.^ 

To give anything like a history of what passed in these assemblies, 
one has to choose between the conflicting statements of the rival 
orators. I r^ect as entirely false the assertion of iE}schines,^ that 
there was no debate on the second day, notwithstanding the evidence 
which he produces of a decree of Demosthenes, which restricted the 
business of that day to taking the votes. In the first place, the. 
proof offered is suspicious and doubtful ; and in the next place, the 
tact IB inconsist^t with other statements of his own. lict us see 
how the matter stands. Demosthenes accuses him of having spoken 
against Philocrates on the first day, and in his support on the second 
day. iBschines says : he could not have been guilty of this, because 
there was no speaking allowed on the second day, by reason of the 
decree which he produced. Now, supposing that th^e was a decree 
which prohibited speaking, it is still very possible that the irregu- 
larity might be oommittea, perhaps encouraged by the people, or at 
least not objected to. .^schines should have produoed a witness to 
prove that there actually was no speaking, rather than a documen- 
tary piece of evidence which only shows that there ought to have 
been none, and is but an argumentative denial of the fact. It ap- 
pears that he came prepared to meet the charge, and therefore we 
might expect better proof. But further ; aocordmg to his own state- 
ment^ it ]s certain that this decree was not acted upon : and next to 
certain, that there was a debate on the second day, in which .^schines 
ipoke more strongly in favour of the motion of Philocrates than he 
had spoken on the first day. He says in the speech against Ctesi- 
phon,^ that on the first day all the orators (induding himself) snp- 
>rted the recommendation of the allies, to bring the Greek states 
to the treaty; that, when the assembly broke up, the general 

(1) JEwSbiaei, De Pais. Leg. 36—^8. Contr. Tinuuroh. '24. Contr. Ctesiph. 63, 64. 
wthenea, De Halonn. 82, 83. De Coroa. 284. De Pais. Leg. 854, 885. That sn 
ipt was afterwards made to bring all the Greek atates witbin the protection of 

treaty, siiqpears tnsn the oaration De Halonn. 84. 

(2) De f alB. Leg. 86. (3) Contr. Ctesiph. 68. 

v2 
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opmion was, that it was not advisable to conclude an alliance 'with 
Philip, till it could be done in conjunction with the Greek body. If 
80, what caused the people to change their opinion the next morning? 
How came they to pass the decree for alliance as well as peace? 
There must have been another debate ; and that there was one, is 
clear from iBschines himself, who says that Demosthenes addressed 
the assembly. He says indeed, that Demosthenes cut the matter veiy 
short; by simply tellmg the people that Philip would not have peace 
without alliance,^ and appealing to Antipater (with whom he was in 
concert) in support of nis assertion, he forced the assembly to pass 
the decree of rhilocrates. To suppose however that Demosthenes 
could have carried his point in this off-hand way, is out of the qnes- 
tion. The additions we may set down as rhetorical exaggeration. 
The. fact remains, that Demosthenes did address the people, over- 
throwing the argument that no one could have done so, and the 
change of opinion to which they were brought is a strong circum- 
stance to prove that there was a regular debate. But again, iBschines 
says,' her sided on the first da^ with all the speakers who advised 
postponement of the alliance with Philip. He says also,' that he 
advised the measure which was ultimately carried. These two state- 
ments are irreconcileable, except on the supposition that he spoke on 
both of the assembly days ; for on the first he was (by his own ad- 
mission]^ a dissentient to one of the most important articles, and, as 
this ultimately passed, he must have supported it on the second day. 
Thus by his own showing ^schines stands comicted of paltering 
with the tnith. I do not hesitate therefore in accepting tne state- 
ment of Demosthenes to this extent, that iElschines, in the assembly 
held on the nineteenth of Elaphebolion, spoke decidedly and strongly 
in favour of the amended decree. 

On the other hand, it appears to me that Demosthenes, wiien he 
accuses jEschines of havmg entireljr shifted his ground on the 
second day and given disgraceful advice to the Athenians, deals un- 
fairly with his adversary, and misrepresents the import of what he 
really isaid.* The position of things at the beginning of that day has 

(1) Demosthenes said, *' they must not dissever the alliance from the peace." Ow 
yap S^n deXv airoppri(a< Ttjr elp^vn? Ttjv oviiiiaxiav. JGschines says, he remembers 
hiii usmg these words, on account of the harshness both of the phrase and the manner. 

(2) Cont. Ctesiph. 63. Tovry tw doy/jLart aweiweiv 6fjLo\oy&» 

(3) JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 38. 'OfioXojJu avtx^ovKevtrai rtp itHJUf itaXvc^aoBoi 
irp6r 9<X(irirov icai rii» ctp^vn" avv$4e$at, tjv av vvv aurxfiav vofii^tiv ovbeirmnroff 
iiylfdfievov oirXwv, hyit 6i ravrnv elvat noXXtp <frnA*< KdkXim rov iroA^/iov. Compare 
the same Oration, p. 49; and Contr. Timarch. 24. 

(4) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 345, 346, 439. The assertion that iEschines gave 
this disgraceful advice in the presence of the Greek envoys is an aggravation of the 
charge, which is not very material in itself, but has given rise to some difficulty; 
since JGschines positively denies that any Greek envoys had arrived in Athena, and 
boldly challenges Demosthenes to name them ; and it has been thought to be incon- 
sistent with the denial, given by Demosthenes himself, to the fact of there bring any 
negotiation with the Greek cities. (See ante, p. 289.) It does not seem to me, Ch^ 
the presence of some Greek envoys at Athens is inconsistent with that denial. They 
may have brought reftuiU to cooperate with Athens; or they may have been sdtf 
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already been stated. In the previous debate the more violent orators 
of the war party had talkea about Marathon and Salamis, and tho 
ffreat deeds of their ancestors, and the duty of upholding Grecian 
I Eberty ; themes proper and pertinent enough on some occasions, but 
80 often enlarged upon and misapplied by third-rate speakers on the 
Athenian platform, that sober-minded statesmen must have been 
heartily sick of them. iBschines, rising to combat the arguments of 
these men, told the people that this was not the time for empty 
declamation about ancient trophies and glories, when the question 
before them was, how to get rid of a war wiach. they had been waging 
many years without either glory or advantage; that the Greeks 
daring all those years had rendered them no assistance, and they 
w€ft:e not bound to fight the battle of Greece by themselves without 
9aiy reasonable chance of success. He advised them therefore to 
retire from the contest while they had the opportunity, before any 
irretrievable disaster had fallen upon the republic; warning them 
emphatically against those hazardous and desperate courses, into 
whidi evil coimsels had plunged the Athenians in former times, 
referring more particularly to the Sicilian expedition, and to their 
refusal to accept the peace offered by Sparta before the end of the 
Peloponnesian war.^ 

Snch is the account which ^Slschines gives of his own speech, not 
only highly probable in itself, but exactly agreeing with wnat Demo- 
sthenes says in the Oration on the Crown,' viz. that the Athenian's 
were driven to make peace with Phili]) by the conduct of the rest of 
the Greeks, who, out of cowardice or ignorance, refused to lend any 
help in the common cause. Demosthenes however tortures the 
language of his opponent into something very different ; as if he 
kaa counselled the Athenians to forget their ancestors altogether, to 
shut their ears against all mention of the trophies of olden time, 
and never to succour any people who had not previously succonred 
them. Language of this sort would indeed have been too absurd 
for any Athenian to utter in the assembly. Yet we may observe how' 
easilj^, by a little exaggeration or omission, what ^Slschines reallv 
said is converted into what Demosthenes reports him to have saia. 
iEschines advises the Athenians " not to Lsten to men who talk 
about ancient glories idly and unseasonably." Kepeated by the 

merely to watch the proceedings there; or there may have been Greeks present at 
the assembly, without any special mission Arom their own coimtries, whom Demo- 
athenes incorrectly dignifies with the title of envoys. The suggestion of Thirlwall, 
(History of Greece, ▼. 350,) that by these envoys Demosthenes may have meant the 
deputies of the allies then present in Athens, does not agree with the words : ovv 
iiiro r&v 'EXkrivuv nertwiny^aaBs (*ir6 rovrev vtiaBevrev, See Grote's learned note on 
this sul^ect: History of Greece, zi. 539. 

(1) iEschlnes, De Fals. Leg. 37, 38. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 281. 'H tSv &AX«v 'EXX^vwv tUe xph MKlav ctr* 
aTvotav eiTC nai u/ut^orcpa ravr* civctv, ot woKefXcv avvexn kai /utaxpov woXe^ovvrtav 
itfiAv, Ka« TOVTov vir^p r&v ircivt <rvju0ep6KTMv, i»e ipft^ ^avnpiv fifovev, ovre xpff/xaatv 
oifrc 0-M/Diaffiv o3t' &XKtp ovievi r&v iurdtrrttv auveXd/jifiavov bfiiv' oit Kai 6iKai«^ Kai 
wpocrni^Svrw ^pYiCo/ieyot iroifxttv vwtiKovffare ^iXiiriry. 
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adversary, this becomes advice, " not to listen to them at all, or i 
any circumstances." Thus do the two orators> in their mutual chi ^ 
and recriminations, pervert and misrepresent the words and aeti| 
one another. JSschmes ransacks the pabUc archives for dor 
to prove a case against Demosthenes, which he knew to be < 
to the generally received opinion of his countrymen ; that thn 
these proceedings he had acted with cormpt pnrpose in concert i 
Philocrates to serve the interests of Phuip.^ JDemosthenes, « 
anxious to disconnect himself from Philocrates, with whom tliei»l| 
no doubt that up to a certain period he had unsuapicioasly c 
rated, strives to conceal the part which he took in th& first r' 
as a joint promoter of the peace, and lays to the charge of J 
mimy things for which he is himself at least equally responsible.' 

Tne terms of peace having been agreed upon, it remained thtttil 
oaths of ratification should be sworn by both parties, by Philip ■! 
ids allies on the one side, and the Athenians and their allies m ik 
other. In order to administer the oath to Philip and his allic^i 
was necessary for the Athenians to appoint anotner embassy; wi 
witliin a day or two after the nineteentn ' they elected the santitt 
ambassadors as before. The Athenians and their allies were to bM 
the oaths administered to them at Athens by the Macedonian ams^ 
and an assembly was held on the twenty-third, to make the neoesfl^ 
arrangements.^ Here a question arose ; what allies of the AtheniMK 
were entitled to take the oaths P It principally concerned the Pit 
cians. Philocrates had already informed his countrymen, that BSif 
would not accept them as parties to the treaty, and had oa tli 
ground moved tlie clause for their exclusion. The rejection of M 
dause by the Athenians was a virtual declaration that -they regatdri 
the Phocians as comprehended under the name of allies. Antipito 
and his colleagues, having positive instructions from Philip not il 
enter into any terms of peace with the Phocians, were compelled i> 
speak out, and accordingly they gave formal notice to the Atbenifl 
people of their master's detenmnation upon thb point. The assembly 
was adjourned to the next dav for further consiaeration.^ 

Meanwhile Philocrates and his associates concerted their schoDl 

(1) ^Bchines, Contr. Ctesiph. 62, 65. 

(2) Demosthenes says as little as possible in eitber of his speeches about tbep» 
ceedings between the first opening of the negotiations with Philip and the debatfl 
on the treaty; nor does he seek to gi^e any clear account of his own share in^ 
transactions of that period. He answers JBsehines by Yague generalities, deayal' 
that he had anything to do with FhUocrates, or was in any way accountable lor tti 
mischievous diploniacy of him and his associates. (De Coron. 232.) 

(3) All that we can gather from ^schines is, that the election took place teftB 
the twenty-third. (De Fate. Leg. 39.) 

(4) It seems to have been necessary to pass a distinct deeree, fixing the time w 
manner of taking the oaths. See ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. 

(5) From the statements of ^schines, (De Fals. Leg. 39, 40; Contr. Ctesiph. 6i) 
though they are confused, we may perhaps collect, that there were two assembliMt 
The first may not have been well attended, as only formal business was expected; 
but when questions arose about the Phocians and Ceisobleptes, it became desinu* 
to have another assembly. 
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of operations. It has already been mentiimed, what impression bad 
l)een made on the Athenians oy the reports, which Aristodemus and 
others brought from Macedonia, of Philip's goodwill and friendly 
feelings to Athens. His own letter, brought by the ambassadors, 
spoke mysteriously of the benefits which he designed for them in the 
event of becoming their ally. Assurances to Uie same effect were 

X ted by his envoys, and studiously disseminated among the 
lians by his partisans and agents. To those who inquired, what 
Philip could mean by such, mysterious promises, hints were ^vcn 
about Eubcea, Oropns, Thespio^ Platsea^ the settljBment of the rho- 
dan question, and the humifiation of Thebes. Now however, when 
Philip's ministers had announced that the Phocians must be ex- 
cbided from the general peace, it became necessary, in order to dis- 
ann suspicion of his intentions, that some explanation, resting on 
better authority than mere rumour, should be given to the Atheniaa 
public. Accordingly on the day of the assembly Philocrates came 
forward, and in the presence of the Macedonian envoys boldly pro- 
claimed to the Athenians, that it was impossible for Philip, with any 
regard to honour or decency, to accept the Phocians openly for his 
allies, because he was bound by solemn engagement with the Thebans 
and Thessalians to prosecute the Sacred War; he must therefore 
ostensibly treat the Phocians as enemies for the present ; but let him 
once bring the war to an issue, and get the power into his own hands, 
he would settle matters exactl}r as the Athenians desired ; the Pho- 
cians would be no sufferers by it, the Thebans would be no sainers, 
and Philip would prove himself the friend and benefactor of Athens, 
as he haa promised in his letter. The Macedonians stood by, and 
apparently assented to all this. Philocrates pretended to speak from 
his own knowledge and information, as the confidant of Phiup's views 
and plans ; appealed perhaps to some of his colleagues in the em- 
bassj, who confirmed his statements. No one stood up to contra- 
dict him. What were the Athenians to do ? The Phocian question 
was altogether complex and difficult. On the one hand, the seizure 
and ipilla^ of Delphi, the exclusion of Amphietyonic Greeks from 
the Jrythian festival and synod, the occupation of Locris and a part 
of Bceotia by the Phocian army, were things not to be defended. 
There was a general expectation that, as the Delphic fund was be- 
ginning to fan, the Phocians could not much longer maintain their 
position; and the indination of the Athenians to assist them had 
oeen. greatly cooled by the late offensive conduct of Phaltecus. On 
the other hand, it would not be very honourable to abandon allies, 
with, whom they were connected by treaty, and to whom they had 
fat so many years given a moral, if not an active support. There 
would be danger attending the prostration of an independent people, 
whose existence formed one of the safeguards of southern Greece ; 
and still greater peril, if Thermopyhe should fall into the hands of a 
powerful enemy. But how, if tne solution of all these difficulties 
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was now before them P — ^if Philip really intended to act as equitable 
mediator in the Sacred War, ana fulfil the promises which had been 
.made in his name P The Phocians would have no reason to complain, 
if they were really benefited even against their will. The only doubt 
was, could Philip be trusted ? But there was not much time fo: 
deliberation : the Macedonian envoys were about to quit Athens im- 
mediately. Unless their demands were complied with, there was an 
end of the peace, which the Athenians had made up their minds to 
have, and enjoyed by anticipation already. If they wavered for a 
moment, their wishes turned the scale. It does not appear that there 
were any Phocian envoys to protest against this sacrifice of their 
country ; or that a single warning voice was heard from any leading 
orator or statesman. The Athenians were prevailed on by delusive 
promises, encouraging their natural indolence, to swear to the treaty 
of peace without the Phocians.* . 

A question had also arisen about Cersobleptes. One Aristobulus 
of Lampsacus appeared as his representative, and demanded to take 
the oath in his name as one of the allies of Athens. An objection 
was made, as ^schines states by Demosthenes, and, being referred 
to the assembly, was overruled. Notwithstanding the decision of 
the people, JSschines asserts in his later speech, that Cersobleptes 
was excluded ultimately, but upon another ground, by the contn- 
vance of Demosthenes. It is impossible to determine what really 
took place.* 

The oaths were administered to the Athenians and their allies in 
the board-room of the generals, on the same day that the assembly 

ned their last decree. The Macedonian envoys then took their 
irture, Demosthenes accompanying them, as a mark of respect, 
a part of the way on their road to Thebes.' Por this, as well as 
for the other attentions which he paid them, he is reproached by 

(1) DemoBthenes, De Pais. Leg. 371, 387, 388, 391, 409, 444. There is nothing to 
■how that ^schines spoke in support of Philocrates in this matter. The use of the 
plural ovToi, in the passage last cited, is no proof that more than one person spoke; 
and it rather tends to prove that iSschines did not. Por if he had, Demosthenes 
would have mentioned him specially, as he does at p. 347, in reference to his reports 
after the second embassy. It is probable that both ^schines and Demosthenes were 
passive on this occasion. Neither of thera gives us any particulars of what passed ; 
and each had his reasons for silence. The decree peniaps contained the words 
mentioned in JGschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 64, requiring the oaths to be taken by the 
deputies of the Athenian allies ; and possibly it was so drawn up for the very pur- 
pose of shuffling over the difficulty about the Phocians, who, having no deputy 
representing them at Athens, like the tributary allies, would not be competent to 
swear to the treaty under a decree in such form. It then may have accidentally 
created the question about Cersobleptes, which ^schines represents as designedly 
xaised by Demosthenes, in order to shut him out ftom the treaty. 

(2) JEsehines, De Fals. Leg. 39, 40. Contr. Ctesiph. 64. Demosthenes, De Pals. 
Leg. 395, 398. Philipp. Epist. 160. And see the last note. It seems, by comparison 
of all the passages, that Cersobleptes was excluded from taking the oath ; but on 
what ground, or through whose opposition, is uncertain. Thirlwall's c<n^eture is 
by no means improbable ; that an objection was raised by the Macedonians, and tlut 
it was reserved by mutual consent to be discussed in a conference with Philip. 
(History of Greece, v. 356.) 

(3) jBscUnes, Contr. Ctesiph. 64. . 
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i^Bschines unjastly. The fact however is significant, as tending to 
'Show, that up to that moment Demosthenes was not in opposition to 
ithe promoters of the peace. It suited him at a later period to re* 
present, that he was disgusted with his colleagues before the second 
embassy to Macedonia, and that he would not have accepted the 
appointment, if he had not promised some of the Athenian prisoners 
to bring money for their ransom.^ But there is no evidence of any 
act by which be testified displeasure against his colleagues or dis- 
satisfaction with the treaty before his second appointment. He felt 
indeed, in common with the rest of his countrymen, that the peace 
was not honourable to Athens ; nor was it to be expected, when she 
had fared so badly in the war: yet still it drew with it certain 
advantages, such as financial relief, security for her remaining posses- 
sions, restoration of her captives : and as to other matters, he shared 
to some extent in the general delusion.' 

It was deemed however a point of great moment by Demosthenes^ 
that the peace should be ratified by Philip immediately and com- 
menced in earnest. The Athenians, having once abandoned themselves 
to the idea of peace, had from that moment discontinued all warlike 
preparations ; whereas Philip was still carrying on war in Thrace. 
In order to put a stop to any further conquests, it was important to 

S*ve Philip speedy notice of the treaty having been concluded; and 
emosthenes pressed his colleagues to set ofl without delay. ^They 
however were in no humour to leave Athens so soon, and refused to 
comply with his entreaties. About this time there arrived a letter 
from Chares, who commanded an Athenian fleet in the Hellespont, 
announcing the defeat of Cersobleptes and the capture of the Sacred 
Mountain t)y Philip. The case seeming urgent, Demosthenes on 
the third of Munychion (ApriD applied to the council, (of which 
he was a member, and which naa a special authority for such purpose 
from the assembly,) and procured an order, commanding' the ambas- 
sadors to take their departure uistantljr, and requiring rroxenus to 
convey them wherever he could ascertain Philip to be. The ambas- 
sadors, thus compelled, sailed to Oreus, where !mxenus was stationed 
with his squadron; but instead of his conveying them to the Hel- 
lespont or the coast of Thrace, which they might nave reached easily 
In six or eight days, they were carried to the coast either of Thessaly 
or Macedonia, and thence pursued their journey to Pella^ cousuminff 
three-and-twent;^ days. At Pella they had to wait till Philip returned 
from his campaign, which did not happen till the fiftieth day after 
th^ had left Athens.' 

The variaQce between Demosthenes and his colleagues began upon 
this journey. He told them plainly that they were bound to obey the 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 894, 395. He felt the weakness of that part of his 
case, and anticipates the adversary's objection. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 387, 388. 

(8) Demosthenes, De Coron. 233—235. De Fals. Leg. 888—390. Machines, De 
^als. Leg. 40. 
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order of the comicil; first he reasoned with them> then he renum- 
strated neve stronjB^jtat last he reproached them^for their oondact in 
no lenient terms. Ail this only excited their aa^. The whole boc^ 
*were against him, and refused either to take their tneals with him, or 
to put up at the same inn. Machines says this refusal was owing to 
the misbehaviour of Demosthenes on the former embassy ; and he 
defends the journey to Pella, by alleging that they were not ordeared 
to go to Thiace, and that it would have been of no use to go there, 
when Cersobleptes had lost his kingdom befcire they left Athena. It 
is manifest however, that the order of council was disobeyed both in 
the letter and the spirit ; and, as ^chines can suggest no better 
excuse, the oompkunt of Demosthenea on this head must be taken 
as well founded. The event ptroved that Philip's Thracian campaign 
was not tenuinated when the' ambassadors quitted Athens : it con* 
tinned for five or six weeks after ; and during that time many im- 
portant places were eautured by him. The sou of Cersobleptes he 
brought with him as & nostage to Pella.^ 

There he found not oidy the Athenian ambassadors awaiting his 
amval, but others aJsa from various parts ol Greece; from Thebes^ 
Thessalv, Sparta, Phocis, and Eubosa. An hnmense armj was as- 
sembled : it was notorious to all that Philip was about to march to 
^ermopylsB : what he intended to do was not certainly known to 
any of the parties present; but ali. were deeply interested in the 
result, and agitated W various hopes and fears*^ 

The duty of the Athenian ambassadors was by no means clear. It 
might be ar^ed, that they had nothing to do but to administer the 
rath to Philip and his allIes^ and then return to Athens and make 
their report. - As however the treatv had been concluded without 
settling the question of the Sacred War; as Philip was virtually left 
at liberty to deal with it as he pleased, subject omy to a loose pro- 
mise that he would do what was right and promote the interests of 
Athens ; it might seem to be proper, when the ambassadors were m 
the presence of Philip, that they should come to some positive under- 
standing with him on the subject, and ascertain what he really meant 
to do. By such means they would be enabled, on their return, to 
famish such a' report as might guide the Atheniaas in their futnie 
counsels. True, there could be no guarantee that Philip woidd per- 
form any engagement wfaieh he made to the ambassadors. Tint 
however would not be the fault of the ambassadors, but of the 
Athenians themselves, who su&red the Phocian question to go off 
upon vague assurances, instead of insisting upon the Phocians being 
comprehended in the treaty. They had committed the grave error 

Cl) Demosthenes, De FaU. Leg, 390, 897. Fhilisp. iv. 133. De Halonn. 85. 
JGschines, De Fals. Leg. 38, 40, 41. As regards Cersobleptes, the amomU of blams 
with which the ambassadors are chargeable depends much upon the question, whether 
he was an ally included in tin treaty. See ante,, p. 296. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 384. iBschines, De Fals. Leg. 41. Justin,. tIIL 4l 
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of making peaoe, withoat settling the most important matter in the 
war ; so that in effect the war remained an open question, unless 
they chose to leave the Phocians and all their own interests oon- 
nected with them entirely to the mercy of Philip. In the instmo- 
ti(ms to the ambassadors there was, besides the special clauses, a 
general one, requiring them to do whatever else they could for the 
service of the commonwealth ; which, under the circumstances, m^fht 
be construed as imposing aa obli^tion. to discuss with Philip the 
affairs of the Sacred War, and brmg him over, if possible, to the 
side of Athens. 

Such was the view taken apparently by ^schines, who states that 
at a conference with his colleagues be urged upon them the necessity 
of performingthis part of their instruetions, aiid exhorting Philip to 
diastiae the Thebans and restore the Boeotiaa cities. Though there 
was no express order to this effect, (for such matteia could not be 
mentioned openly in a state paijer,) yet it was dearly, he said, the 
true intent and meaning of their ooimtrymen. Demosthenes took 
a different view ; and after some discussion it was agreed, that each 
of the ambassadors should address Philip as he thought fit.^ 

Of the audience which the Athenian ambassadcos had with the 
kii^, iEschines gives the following account — ^That Demosthenes 
maae an offensive spjeech in disparagement of his colleagues and praise 
of himself, reooonting the services which he had rendered Philip in 
promoting the peaee and the attention, which he had paid to his 
ministers at Atnena, and endeavouring to ingratiate himself with 
him by fulsome and coarse flattery : after which he (^schines) com** 
meneed his address ; first rebuking Demosthenes hx his personalitiesL 
then briefly touchiiig upon the subject of the oaths and other formal 
matters, lastly, entering upon the topic paramount to all, viz. the 
march to Thenno^lao, and tne affairs of Delphi and the Amphietyons. 
He entreated PhiUp to decide the quarrel oy judicial sentence, and 
not by arms ; but if that were impossible, (as the military prepara* 
tions seemed to indicate,) then, said ^schines, it behoved the cnam-^ 
pionof Hellenic religion to consider what his sacred office required 
of him, and to listen to those who could instruct him on the subjeet 
of their ancient institutions. Upon whidi he explained to the king 
all that he knew about the foundation of the temple, the origin oi 
the Amphictyonic league, the tribes that composed it, their oath and 
obligations. He argued that, the Bisotian cities being Amphictyonic, 
Philip could not justly allow them to be destroyed. The object of 
his expedition was holy and just ; but when the Amphietyons were 
restored to their rights^ punishment should be inflicted upon the 
guilty parties only, upon those who actuallv seized the temple or 
who advised it, not upon their countries, if they would deliver up 
the offenders for judgment. Should Philip make use of his power 

(1) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 41, 42. 
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to confirm the iniqnitous acts of the Thebans, he would not ensure 
their gratitude, (for they had been ungratefal to the Athenians, who 
had done them still greater services,) and he woold make enemies of 
the people whom he betrayed.* 

What answer Philip made to this address, j^sohines does not say. 
It is not pretended that he gave to the collective body of ambas- 
sadors the promises which were afterwards reported at Athens. Yet 
that did not prevent him from sending indirect communications to 
some of them, whom he thought likely to become his instruments. 
He was playing a profoundly artful game. Wlule ^schines was 
flattering himself with the impression made by his own harangue^ the 
Thebans and Thessalians were urging Philip to march against their 
common enemy. To them he could speak more openly of his inten* 
tions ; ^ret they were not free from uneasiness, seeing that intrigues 
were still goin^ on, that private conferences were held not only 
with the Athenians, but with the Spartans and Phocians; and that 
they were apparently not dissatisfied with their reception. The be- 
trayal of any fears or misgivings on the part of his own intimate 
allies favoured the illusion which Philip was keeping up. It was 
important for him to amuse with hope those parties trom whom he 
most feared opposition. Phalscus held the pass of Thermopyl»; 
Archidamus with a thousand Spartans was yet in Phocis ; an Athe- 
nian fleet was ready to occupy the straits, if the people should take 
it in their heads to give the order. To prevent the combination of 
these forces, which ^ivas a very possible contingency, if his designs 
should be seen through ; to contrive things so that, when he arriyed 
at the pass, all resistance should be hopeless; these were points to 
be accomplished by a tissue of artifice and deceit. iBschines declares 
that it was the universal expectation at Pella, that Philip would 
humble Thebes ; that the Spartan envoys were quarrelling with the 
Theban, and openly threatening tbero ; that the Thebans were in 
distress and alarm; that the Thessalians laughed at ail the rest, and 
said the expedition was for their own benefit; while some of PMlip's 
officers tola some of the Athraian ambassadors, that he meant to re- 
establish the Boeotian cities. This may be taken as no great exag- 
geration of what really occurred.' 

Demosthenes states, that during all the time they were at Pella he 
was in opposition to his coliea^es; he offered them honest and 
sound advice, but every opinion of his was overruled by the majority. 
All the service that he could do was, to seek out his captive fellow- 
citizens and procure their release, ransoming some of them with his 
own money, and prevailing on Philip to redeem the others. Philip 
tried to corrupt the ambassadors, first separately, and then jointly. 
Demosthenes refused a large present of gold that was sent him. 

(1) iEschines, De Pais. Leg. 42, 48. 

(2) Machines, De Pals. Leg. 46. Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 113. De Pals. Leir. 
966, 384, 445. Justin, viii. 4. 
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Another was offered to the whole body, under the pretence of hospi- 
tality. It was of coarse a bribe in disguise. As Demosthenes 
"would accept no share, his colleagues divided it among^ themselves: 
he requested Philip to appl^ the money that he would have bestowed 
in presents towards redeeming the Athenian captives, and Philip was 

freyailed upon to promise that they should be sent home by the 
^anathensean festival.^ 
All this time the ambassadors never demanded that Philip should 
swear the oath, nor said a word about the restoration of the places 
captured since the peace, nor sent home any intelligence of the pre- 
parations going on at Pella. They loitered there without any other 
reason than the request of Philip himself, who told them he wanted 
tlieir mediation to settle the ciuarrel between the Pharsalians and 
Halians ; a quarrel which he himself not long afterwards very sum- 
marily decided, by taldn^ the city of Halus and expelling the 
population. When all thmgs were ready for his march, Phihp set 
out, and carried the Athenian ambassadors with him as far as Pnene, 
where at length they administered the oaths to hun and his allies. 
But here they are charged with two further acts of disobedience to 
their* instructions. They were commanded to administer the oaths 
to the magistrates of the cities allied to Philip. Instead of this, 
they accepted any persons whom Philip chose to send as accredited 
agents for that purpose. Secondly, they allowed Philip and his 
allies, on swearing the oaths, to except the Phocians, the Halians, 
and Cersobleptes ; thereby, it was said, overruling the decree of the 
Athenian people, who haa refused to admit a clause to that effect in 
the treaty. This charge however (as far as regards the Phocians at 
least) appears to be unfairly urged a^nst the ambassadors. The 
Atheniaos, having consented on their side to ratify the treatjj^ without 
the Phocians, could not expect that Philip would bind mmself to 
any engagement with them. Indeed the understanding was quite 
the contrary. If then the words of the treaty left an ambi^ity, it 
became necessary for Philip to protest a^inst a construction that 
would have been opposite to his declared intentions. Such a protest 
was doubtless made. The Athenian ambassadors were informed dis- 
tinctly, that Philip and his allies would not swear to the treaty, except 
upon the condition of excluding the Phocians. What then was to 
be done ? The ambassadors were in an unavoidable dilemma. Either 
they must decline to administer the oaths altogether, or they must 
accept the qualification which Philip and his allies insisted upon. 
Bat for what had passed at Athens, the former would have been the 
proper course : under existing circumstances, the latter was perhaps 
more prudent ; otherwise they must have taken upon themselves the 
responsibility of renewing the war.* 

(1) Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 393—895. As to the captives, see the reply of 
iBschines, De Fals. Leg. 41. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 286. De Fals. Leg. 352, 853, 390, 391, 395, 430. It 
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The chief grounds of complaint against the ambassadors were, 
their diktoriness in despatching the business for which they wa» 
seat oat, aiid their neglect to send or carry home correct informatiozL 
of what was going on. If they acted thus from corrupt motives, 
they were of course guilty of treason. Demosthenes, from what he 
haA seen before, had rormed no good opinion of Philip's designs, and 
at PhersB, observing what course tbmgs were taking, and being 
akrmed both at the danger which threatened his country, and for 
fear lest he should himself be implicated in the misconduct of others^ 
wrote a letter to the Ajthemans, which gave them full information of 
everything. Bis colleagues, he alleges, would not allow this to be 
nesit, but themselves despatched another, containing false inteUi- 
ftence ; a charge in great measure borne out by the reports whidi 
tney afterwards made at Atlrens. He says that he had resolved to 
return home alone, and actually hired a vessel for his conveyance, but 
was prevented from sailing by Philip. He observed that iQschines 
had numerous private interviews with Philip— a thkff specialli^ pro-' 
hibited by a clause in then: instructions ; — ^that one night m particular 
ht was watched coming out of Philip's tent at Phers ; and that he 
stayed for a day with rhilip after the others had gone, .^schines 
produces evidence in the nature' of an alibi, to disprove that he ever 
visited Philip by night, yet apparently does uot deny that he had 
interviews with 'him alone in the davtime.^ 

Philip, having detained the ambassadors until he was ready to 
march to Thermopylae, dismissed them with a letter to the Athenians, 
in which he formally notified to them the ratification of the treatv, 
and apologised for the manner in which their ambassadors had ad- 
ministered the oaths, stating that they would have gone round to tihe 
different cities, but that he had prevented them, as he wanted their 
mediation between the Pharsalians and the Halians. In terms the 
loitter was polite and gracious, but it contained not ^ word about the 
Phodans, or about the promises which were made in his name.^ 

The ambassadors arrived in Athens on the thirteenth of Sdropho- 
rion (June), and presented themselves before the council, as the law 

qn»eaT8 liy tiie qootatiDii from Philip's letter in iEsdUnes, (Be FtOt. Leg. 45,} that 
he fumislied the Athenians -with the names of those partieB who had taken the 
oaths, promising to send to Athens a few who had not come in thne. One of the 
charges of Demosthmes is, that the Cardians were allowed to appear as silUes of 
Philip. For this however the ambassadors were not to blame ; the Cardians ha;ving 
been excepted Cram the treaty by which the Chersonese was ceded to Athens. 

(1) Demosthenes, Be Pais. Leg. 852, 357, 396, 897, 419, 445. iEschines, De Pals. 
Jieg. 44. There is a ftirther charge that JEschines wrote Philip*a lettev, to which lie 
alludes. See the remarks in this Yolume, p. 170. 

(2) See the forcible remarks of Demosthenes upon this letter. (De Pali. Leg. 852, 
SSS, 355.) It was a juggle, he argues, between Fhllip and the smbaaoadazs. PUUp 
took on him the blame of their neglect, and left to them the responsibility of making 
false promises in his name. And, although he had promised, if the AtheBians woulS 
become his allies, to declare what he meant to do for them, now, when they had 
become his allies, he said he knew not what he could do to oblige them; but If thef 
would tell him, he would do anything that was not dishonouiable. 
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nqnired. Here Democdienes, being a member of the eonnoil, took 
t^ initiatiTe, and gave a fall report of all that had taken place, 
denoancmg the treacheiy of his collea^es, fhowing into what neril 
they had bronght the people, and nrgmg that measures shoula be 
taken, before it was too late, to saye the IHiocians and Thermopyln* 
His -words produced such an effect upon the council, that in the 
order wiiich was drawn up, for bringing the matter before the as- 
semblj, they withheld the rote of thanks and invitation to the public 
dmin^-hall, which ambassadors never failed to receive on other 
oceasuons.^ 

The assembly was held on the sixteenth ; and here JSschines cot 
tbe first hearing. The peq)le, abirmed by the rumour of Phihp's 
march^ were so eager for the report of the envo^^s, that they waited 
not for the order of council, ini^odncing the business of the day, to 
be read, ^schines assured them that thej had nothing to fear ; 
that be had persuaded Philip to gratify theur wishes in every parti- 
cular, both on the Amnhictyonic que^ion and others ;— (he repeated 
the beads of the speecm which he iiad made against the Thebans ;) — 
they need only remain quiet ; in two or three days they would hear 
the most satisfactory results ; — the Phodans would be preserved by 
Philips Thebes would be besiqe^ed and broken up into villages, l%es- 
pi» and Platiea reestablished, and compensation exacted for the 
pillage of Delphi, not from the Phocians, but from the 13iebans,who 
nad ongmally pknned it : he himself had convinced Philip that the 
first designers were more guilty than the perpetrators;' and f or ^ 
giying such counsel, the Thebans had set a price upon his head. 
Farther, he had heard from some of the !EhibQean envoys as a current 
report, that their own island was to be given up to the Athenians 
instead of AmphipoHs ; and there was yet another thing which his 
diplomacjf had obtained for them, whieh he would not mention at 
present, because some of his colleagues were jealoas of him. He was 
understood to mean Oropus.* 

These assurances, confidently made by an envoy who had had 
official communication with Philip, agreeing also witn what they had 
before heard from Philoorates, reueved the people from their anxiety. 
The letter of Philip was produced and read. The Athenians, charmed 
by its eeneral professions of amity and good-#ill, did not detect 
their hollowness and insincerity. Demostl^es rose to tell the plain 
realities of the case, as he had done in the council; but the people, 

(1) Demofthenes, De Fak. Leg. 846, 850, 351. 

(2) For this insinuation, made 1)7 their enemies apparently against the Thebans,, 
fhere seems to have been no fomidation whatever. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Paoe, 59. Fhilipp. ii. 72, 73. De Coron. 286, 287. De Fals. 
Leg. 847, 848, 351, 352. iSschines says in reply, that he only reported what he 
heard; he made no promises : (tovto ovk ararretXa^ oXX' bwocx^vBm:) and that 
what he reported was generally believed by others. (De Fals. Leg. 43, 44, 46.) This 



reply is beside the mark. He was charged with misleading the Athenians by wiUhlly 
fUaex ^ 



9nporU, 
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dazzled by their bright prospects, refused to be undeceived, and he 
found it impossible to obtain a fair hearing. Machines aad Fhilo- 
crates hooted and interrupted him continuaUj, and were encoaraged 
by the assembly. He could only cet in a few words. He protested 
his entire ignorance of what iBschines had told them, and declared 
that he did not belicJve it. At this the peq>le showed signs of anger. 
" Kemember/' cried Demosthenes, '* I am not responsime for any of 
this." " By and by," said iEschines, " he'll want to have the credit 
of it." "No wonaer," said Philocrates, "that there is a difference 
of opinion between Demosthenes and me ; for he drinks water, and 
I dnnk wine : " at which the Athenians laughed.^ 

A decree was then carried, on the motion of Philocrates, thanking 
Philip in the warmest terms for his liberality to the republic, and 
extending the treaty of peace and alliance to his postenty. It de- 
clared also, that, unless the Phocians did what was right and delivered 
up the temple of Delphi to the Amphictyons, the peo^e of Ath^is 
would enforce their wishes by arms. This decree, says Demosthenes, 
in effect delivered the Phocians over to their enemies, with their 
hands tied behind them.^ 

There was time to have succonred the Phocians and defended 
Thermopylae, had the Athenians acted promptly after the return oi 
their ambassadors. Phalsecus, who (it seems) had been reinstated in 
his command, and stHl held the Locrian fortresses with his garrisons, 
could have maintained the pass alone against a greatly superior force, 
if the enemy were prevented from landing troops in his rear. His 
' safety depended on a continued maritime blockade, and for this pur- 
pose the cooperation of the Athenians was indispensable. But he 
nad some reason to doubt their friendly disposition towards his 
countrymen, much more towards himself ; and there was no time to 
be lost. He sent chosen messengers to Athens, with orders to leara 
the state of things, and bring him intelligence immediately. These 
messengers were present at the assembly held on the sixteenth of 
Scirophorion, and listening with anxiety to the speeches and all the 
proceedings. Philip in the meantime, approaching Thermopylae, in- 
vited the Phocians to surrender, repre'Senting to them that there ym 
no hope of succour from Athens, who had become his ally, and that 
they might safely throw themselves upon his generosity. We may 
presume, that he had already made this communication to them, be- 
fore he began his march from Pherse ; and perhaps their own envoys, 
who accompanied him from Pella, brought home a tale of their kind 
reception by Philip, and his favourable intentions towards their 
country.* The Phocians gave little credit to it: they were not 

(1) Demosthenes, De Pace, 59. De Pais. Leg. 348, 352, 355. 
. (2) Demosthenes, De Pais. Leg. 356, 358. PhUipp. ii. 73. 

(3) Pfaaleecus must have sent his messengers to Athens hefore Philip commenced 
his march ftom Phers ; or they could not have arrived in time for the assembly on 
the sixteenth. If the Phocians could have been induced to submit at once, before the 
Athenians had time for consideration, Philip's object was mo^e surely gained. The 
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disposed to trust Philip, and they could hardly believe that the Athe- 
nians, their old allies, would abandon them : Phalsecus at all events 
would send no positive answer to Philip, until he knew what the 
intentions of the Athenians were. When however his niessengeT3 
returned from Athens; bringing news of what had passed in the 
assembly-— of the announcements of ^schines, the implicit faith put 
in them by the Athenians, their abandonment of everything to Philip, 
and the menacing resolutions which they had passed against the 
Phocians — he perceived that resistance was hopeless ; that neither 
himself nor his countrymen had any choice left but to make the best 
terms they could with the all-powerful kin^ of Macedon. 

Accordingly on the twenty-third of Scirophorion, within two or 
three days after he had received the news from Athens, he entered 
into a convention with Philip, agreeing to surrender the fortresses 
which he held in Locris and Bceotia, on condition only that he niieht 
retire where he pleased with his troops. It was carried into e£^ct 
immediately. Philip entered the pass, and took possession of Al- 
ponus, Thronium, and Niciea, while Phalsecus, witn eight thousand 
mercenaries and such of the native soldiers as liked to follow him, 
passed over to Peloponnesus. Archidamus with his thousand Spar- 
tans had withdrawn shortly before, seeing the double game that was 
played by his allies, and considering his position dangerous. The 
Thebans marched out With all their forces to join PhiGp, who now, 
proclaiming openly that he had come as the ally of the Thebans and 
Thessali'ans and the champion of the God, marched with an over- 
powering army into Phocis, to terminate the Sacred War. The cities 
generally submitted to his arms ; a few that offered a feeble resist^ 
ance were taken by storm and razed to the ground. He then took 
possession of Delphi, and proceeded forthwith to hold an Amphic- 
tyonic council, to pronounce judgment upon the violators of the 
temple, and determine the various questions which the war had given 
lise to.^ 

The Athenians remained perfectly quiescent, expecting the accom- 
plishment of all the good things which Philip had promised them, 
until the twenty-seventh day of the month. ^ They had appointed an 
embassy to notify to Philip the decree which they passed in his 
favour. It consisted mostly of the same ten who served on the 
former embassies. Demosthenes, not wishing to go, swore an affi* 
davit, as the law permitted, and excused himself. iBschines stayed 
behind on a plea of illness ; a mere pretence, as Demosthenes alleges, 
in order that he might be at home to prevent the adoption of any 
measures adverse to Philip. The envoys had not long departed^ 

Fhocian envoys bad been amused with promises to the last. Demosthenes, Fhilipp. 
iii. 118. Eir ^wKcav Av irpot avfxfAaxow ivopeverOf xat irpiafieiv 4>wtc«wv ncav oi 
«op«]Ko^ov£lovK airrtf irop«vo/i^vy, Kut wap* hfiiv npiCo¥ iroXXoi Qnfiaiott ov Xvo-itcA^- 
o-eiv rhy iKtivov wapoiov. 

(1) Diodorus, xtI. 59. Demosthenes, De Coron. 238 239: De Fals.Leg. 856, 858, 
859, 860, 865. JEschines, De Fals. Leg. 45, 46. 
VOL. U. X 
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when there came a letter from Philip to the AtheniaoB, followed soon 
afterwards by another,^ inviting them to join. him with all their forces. 
He most have sent the first of these letters immediately after Pha- 
keetia had refused to surreader, while he w&s yet in doubt what 
eourse things might take. According to the terms (^ his aUianoe, 
as they haa been interpreted and acted upon, he was entitled to 
make this demand of the Athenians ; though we can hardly imagine 
that he either expected or desired their compliance. All that he 
really wished was their neutrality; and this nis letter, assuming a 
tone of friendship, was calculated to secure. It was hud before the 
assembly ; but no one moved that Philip's request should be granted. 
Demosthenes observed, that, if any troops were sent, they would be 
hostages in Philip's hands; and the matter was dropped, ^schines 
afterwards asserted, that, if an Athenian force had been present, it 
mi^ht have counteracted the influence of the Thebans and Thes* 
sahans, who, as it was, compelled Philip to adopt their ovm Tiolent 
counsels. But if he thought so, why, it may oe asked, did he not 
propose the measure to the people, especially as it was in accordance 
witn their own decree P Perhaps he could not easily have prevailed 
upon them : for, besides a lurking fear that Demosthenes was right, 
they must have been somewhat ashamed of themselves for the 
attitude of hostility which they had aheady assumed towards the 
Phocians. But the punishment of their folly was at hand. On the 
twenty-seventh day of the month the envoys, who had gone as far 
as Ghalcis in Euboea, returned suddenly with the intelligence, that 
Philip had declared himself the ally of the Thebans, and had given 
up everything into their hands. The Athenians, who happened to be 
in assembly at PirsQua when these tiding were brought, in the alarm 
of the moment passed a vote to bring in all their women and chil- 
dren from the country, to repair their forts, to fortify Pirseus, and 
perform their sacrifice to Hercules in the city. This decree was 
actually carried into effect ; but the envoys were nevertheless sent 
to Philip, and travelled by land through Boeotia, iBIschines this time 
ffoing with them. The fears of the people were soon allayed by 
finding that the allied powers had no thought of eoming near Attica; 
thou^ perhaps their ill humour was increased by a letter which 
oame from Philip, calmly informing them of what he had don^ and 
reproving them tor their demonstration of hostility.' 

(1) Jtschines mentions onlj one letter : Demoetlkenee, two. The second may hm 
come soon after the first; or it maj have been despatohed alter the capitulation of 
PhalsBcus. For there was yet a possibility that the Phocians might resist, and givv 



FhalsBcus. For there was yet a possibility that the Phocians might resist, and give 
some trouble to Philip, if the Athenians gave them any hope of snpport : though I 
cannot credit the assertion of Demosthenes (De Fals. Leg. 379) that the Phociana 
might in that event have been saved, owing to the impossibility of Philip's finding 
rabsistenee in their territory. 

(S) Demosthenes, De Coron. 237—239: De Pals. Leg. 367, 359, 369, 378—481: 
Pbilipp. ii. 69. Aschines, De Pais. Leg. 40, 46. That JSeeliines should haw goii« 
upon this embassy after his plea of illness, and that he should have paaeecl through 
Thebes, after saying that the Thebans had set a price upon his head, watt ozged •• 



proofii of crime by Demosthenes. 
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The Ampliiictjonic council, composed of the Thebans, Thessaliaius 
and their allies, proceeded to sit in judgment upon the Phociamu 
Their first act was one of gratitude aa well as justice. They de- 
priyed the conquered people of their seat and votes in the council, 
and transferred them to ike king of Macedon and his descendants. 
Their farther sentence was, that the Phocian cifeies should be razed 
to the ground, and the population of each dispersed into village^ 
containing not more than fiftj dwelling-houses, and at the distance 
of not less than a furlong from each other. The Phocians were to 
have no access to the temple of Delphi, and to possess neither arms 
nor horses, but to be allowed to cultivate their land and take the 
produce thereof, paying every year a tribute of sixty talents to 
Apollo, until the whole of their founder, estimated in value at ten 
thousand talents, should be restored. An^ guilty parties, whether 
Phocians or auxiliaries, who had fled from iustice, were declared to 
be outlaws. All arms which had been used oy the troops were to be 
broken and destroyed ; their horses to be sold. Regulations were 
made for the future management of the oracle, for the establishment 
of peace and amity among the Greek states, and the maintenance of 
their common rehgion. The Spartans were excommunicated fn)m 
Amphictyonic privileges ; and it was determined that Philip should 
preside over the Pytman games in conjunction with the Theoans and 
Thessalians.^ 

Thus were the Phocians not only degraded from their rank as one 
of the Amphictyonic communities, but reduced to become a mere 
rural population, little better than the serfe of Thessalv. Their rank 
they aid not regain till many years after, when, by their valour in 
repelling the Celtic invasion, they expiated the memory of their 
former cringe. One part of the sentence appears to have been in 
violation of the engagement made by Philip with PhalcBCUs ; yet thev 
had enemies in the council, who would have inflicted on them a still 
heavier punishment. iBschines says, the (Etseans proposed to cast all 
the adult males down the precipice, and that he hhuBelf pleaded on 
their behalf and saved them. The sentence however was rigoroudy 
executed. Of twenty-one cities enumerated by Pausanias, Abee alone 
was spared, as having taken no part in the sacrilege : the rest were 
destroyed ; their waUs at least and principal buildings were raised 
to the ground, and the inhabitants driven to seek homes elsewhere, 
according to the terms of the judgment. That the expulsion from 
their ancient dwellings, the separation of friends, neighbours, and 

(1) Diodoxiis, xvi 60. > Pausanias, x. 3. In the voids of Diodoras, r&y d* h» 
<Pmii€V4rt rpi&v voXeuv irepieXeiv tcx rei%f}y it would seem that rpt&v should be omit- 
ted ; and even then there remains a tautology, when he says afterwards, rat di 
w»\eis awdvav r&y 4i«»k«mv KarawKa^cu. Leland, in his Dissertation on the Amphie* 
tyonic Council, prefixed to the Life of Philip, (page 40,) tries to explain this, by 
suggesting that there were three Amphictyonic cities in Fhods; and as they could 
not 1w entirely demolished eonmstently with the oath of the Ampfaictyons, theic 
valla only were sentenced to be razed. Seef alto WetseUng*8 note. 

x2 
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relatives, must necessarily have been attended with great hardship 
and suffering, is manifest. But the evil was aggravated by the pre- 
sence of an insulting and vindictive enemy. The work of destruction 
was committed to the Thebans, who, occupying the country with 
their army, in the licence of military power committed excesses of 
cruelty, against which it was impossible to obtain redress and useless 
to murmur. Large numbers of the people, chiefly men in the prime 
and vigour of their life, emigrated to other lands. Demosthenes, 
travelling through Pbocis two or three years after, describes what he 
saw with his own eyes ; a dreadful scene of desolation ; cities lying 
in ruin, hardly any grown men in the country, a population consist- 
ing almost entirely of the old and infirm, women and children. Most 
of the spoil that could be collected became the prize of Philip. But 
the Thebans were permitted to annex: some portion of the rhocian 
territory to their own dominion. The Boeotian towns, Orchomenus, 
Coronea, and Corsi», were delivered up to them ; and the two former 
they punished by eusUving the inhabitants. Yet the majority of 
these avoided their doom by flight, and, together with a large number 
of Phocian exiles, found refuge in Athens.^ 

The allies of Philip thoughtlessly exulted in the vengeance which 
they had inflicted on their enemies, and the advantages which they 
had acquired for themselves. The Thessalians, pleased with the re- 
storation of the Pylsan synod and the festival, little heeded that they 
had found a new master. The Thebans, having recovered their lost 
dominion in Boeotia and got an accession of territory, thought not 
for the moment that it was at the expense of their honour and 
credit, that their acquisitions were the gift of the king of Macedon, 
and that they were to see a Macedonian garrison established at 
Nicflea, a monument of his power and their own weaknesis. In fact, 
the teal advantages were Philip's, who had obtained an immense 
increase both of power and reputation. His kingdom, but lately 
regarded as semi-barbarous, now took her rank among the Amphic- 
tyonic communities. He was further honoured by the Delphians 
with precedency in the consultation of the oracle — a distinction 
formerly conferred upon Athens and Lacedsmon. But, what was 
far more important, he had extended his alliances, enlarged the 
sphere of his influence, and got the command of ThermopylsB, which 
gave him at any time an entrance to southern Greece. The Athe- 
nians, when all the mischief had been done, opened their eyes, and 
saw how they had been duped and cheated. They made empty pro- 
tests and passed idle votes, about the intrusion of barbarians mto 
the Amphictyonio council: they resolved to take no part in its 
proceedings, and send no deputies to the Pythian games. Yet all 
this had no other effect than to exhibit their ill humour, and irritate 

(1) Tausaniaa, z.8,8. Justin, viii. 5. ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 47. Demosthenes. 
De Pace, 61, 62 : De Fals. Leg. 361, 385, 445. 
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the rest of the Amphictyons ; and when that body sent an embassr 
to Athens, requiring them to accept the acts of the congress as legal, 
they dared not refuse compliance.^ 

f halflBcas, having carried away what remained of the Delphian 
plunder, maintained his troops for awhile in Peloponnesus ; at length, 
niring a sufficient number oi transports at Corinth, he embarked and 
sailed for the Ionian sea, intending to cross over to Italy or Sicily. 
There he hoped either to get possession of some city, or to find 
military employment ; for he had heard there was a war between 
the Lucanians and the Tarentines ; and he gave out that he had 
been invited to go over by the natives. His soldiers however, when 
they got into the open sea, observing that there was no envoy on 
board from anj foreign state, suspected that he was playing them 
false, and mutmied ; the principal officers came with araw;|^ swords 
to him and his pilot, and msisted that he should sail back to Pelo- 
ponnesus. He returned accordingly, and landed at Malea, the southern 
promontory •( Laconia ; where Tie found an embassy from the Cnos- 
sians of Crete, who had come to enlist troops for a war against the 
Lyctians. Phalscus, receiving a large sum of money in advance, 
consented to enter their service, and sailing with them to Crete, he 
attacked and took the city of Lyctus. Just at this time there came 
an unexpected auxiliary to the Lyctians, no less a person than 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. It so happened, the people of Tarentum 
had applied for succour to the Spartans, who, collecting a large force 
for the defence of their ancient colony, gave the command to Archi- 
damus ; but, before he had set sail, envoys arrived from Lyctus, and 
prevailed on the Spartans to assist them first : Archidamus therefore 
was sent to Crete, and, strangely enough, found himself opposed to 
his old ally, Phalsecus, whom ne defeated in battle and drove out oi 
the city of Lyctus. He then hastened to the relief of the Taren- 
tines, in whose cause some time afterwards he perished with his 
whole army, fighting valiantly against the Lucanians. Phalscns, 
dispossessed of his rormer conquest, made an attempt on the city of 
Cydoni^ and brought up his battering engines ; but ere thev could 
be applied, they were struck by lightning, and he himself and a 
considerable number of the besieeers were consumed in the flames. 
According to another account, Phalsecus was killed by one of his 
own soldiers, whom he had offended. The relics of his army were 
transported by some Elean exiles to Peloponnesus, where, in an in- 
Tasion of Elis, they were signally defeated, and four thousand of 
them taken prisoners. The lUean government divided the captives 
between themselves and their Arcadian allies. Those allotted to the 
Arcadians were sold into slavery ; the Eleans put theirs to death.' , 

(1) Demostlwnet, De Fals. Leg. 880, 881, 446 : FhiUpp. it 74; iii. 119; ir. 148: 
Ad. Epist. 153: De Coron. 240; and the whole of the Argument and the Oration on 
the Peace. Compare iBschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 

(2) Piodoruf, xyL 61—63. Strabo, ▼!. 280. Panianias, x. S. 
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Thus, says Diodorus, all parties who had been cancemed in tlie 
{xLonder of Delphi met with signal retiibntion from heaven. Even 
the women, who had worn any of the sacred cxmaments, came to 
a miserable and shamefol end. To the same cause he attributes the 
calamities that afterwards fell upon Athens and LaeedsBmon. Philip, 
who vindicated the oracular temple of Apollo, continued (he says) 
from that time forth to prosper more and more, tiU at length, as the 
reward of his piety, he was elected generalissimo of the (S^eks, and 
•established the greatest monarchy in Europe.^ Such was the strain 
in which the fanatics and parasites of the day extolled the king of 
Macedon. JSsohines chimes in with it, discordant as it was with 
the true interests of his country, and with the feelings which should 
hsLYe animated evety well-wisher of Hellenic happiness and freedom.' 



APPENDIX n. 
O.KATOBS AND STATESMEN. 

JBBCHINES. 

MscEUS^s, the second in reputation of Athenian orators, was bom 
in the year bx. 389, four years before Demosthenes. As to tl« rank 
and character of his parents, different statements are made by him- 
self and by his opponent. According to his own account, his father 
Atrpmetus was an hcmourable dtiz^ connected by birth wiUi the 
illustrious priestly house of the Eteobutadae, who lost his property in 
the Pelopounesian war; and, having been farced to quit Athens 
during the government of the Thirty, served for a lime as a meice- 
nary soldier in Asia, and on his return lived in reduced circumstanoes. 
His mother, Glauoothea, was the daughter of a respectable Ai^niaa 
citizen. The account which Demosthenes gives oi the parents and 
early life of ^Slschines may be regarded in some measure as a canca* 
ture; ^ yet it is not improbable, tnat the poverty, to which .^schines 
himself admits his parents to have been xeduced, con^elled them to 
earn their livelihood by somewhat mean occupations. Notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of early poverty, their three sons all zaised 
themselves to honour and dignity at Athens.^ That w^schines must 

Cl) DiodoTUS, xtI. 64. He should have gone on to say— <' And two yean after- 
wards this same Philip perished by the hand of an assassin ; an inadequate punish- 
ment for his crimes, and for all the mischief he had done to Greece." 

J2) JBechines, €ontr. Ctaaiph. 72. Kai roin airoin ipOftw tnt f Mfur waurns «aj 
Tw kmi thv mpmi» '^/uowtor nffiw/ui^Mnw, m uai to in Ae^^^f lep 6v •nkvrBiomamf.- 
Compare, De Pais. Leg. 50. 
(87 See this translattoB, ante, 19. £4, «, H—97, 188. <4) Bee amte, p. ISS. 
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knre received a ^ood education, is attested by the works which he 
Itts left behind him ; and it is possible that he may have owed this 
to the very school which his father is said to have kept. While he 
was yet very young, he obtained the situation of clerk to Aristophon, 
one of the leading; statesmen of Athens; afterwards he wect into 
the service of Eubalus, with whom he continued to be connectea 
for the rest of his life as a politician and a friend. Being gifted with 
a handsome person and sonorous voice, he tried his fortune as an 
actor ; (ttt in this profession, whidi was by no means dishonourable 
at Athens, he appears, for some cause or other, not to have suc^ 
oeeded.' Like other Athenian citizens, he was caUed upon to perform 
military service for his country, and he acquitted himself with hodour 
in several campai^s ; more particularly at Phlius, at Mantinea, and 
at Tamyn». tn this last battle he displayed such signal courage, 
i^at he was chos«i to carry home the news of the victory, and re- 
warded by the Athenians with a crown. Phocion, who had witnessed 
his br»7ery, not only praised him on the spot, but honoured and 
esteemed him ever afterwards. But the laurels which he earned as a 
sp^er soon threw into the shade those of the battle-field. His con- 
nexion with Eubulus procured for him the situation of clerk to the 
popular assembly, through which he got an intimate acquaintance with 
the laws, the politics, and the public business of his country. This he 
found gI immense advantage, wh«i he came himself to take a pnrt 
in the debates ; and it is no wonder, that wit^ his powerful voice 
aad delivery, his lit^ary acc^uirements, and great command of words, 
he quickly obtdbied a prominent place among the orators of the day. 

Toe capture of Olynthus caused .^chines to come forward as a 
strong advocate of warlike measures agamst Philip. Tlie statements 
of Demosthenes upon this subject — ^how he introduced Ischander to 
the council ; how he proposed the sending of embassies to rouse the 
Greeks, and invite them to a congress at Athens ; how he himself 
undertook the mission to Arcadia, and discharged that duty with 
Eeal and ability — all are fully admitted by ^schines. How he 
came to change his opinion, and to see the necessity of making peace 
with Philip at that crisis, he himself gives a not unreasonable ex- 
planation: as to which, and as to the part which he took in the 
embassy to Philip and the negotiation for peace, the reader is re- 
ferred to the preceding history of the Sacred War.' 

The circumstances attending the conclusion of this peace first 
created hostility between ^schines and Demosthenes, ^e accusa- 
tion preferred by the latter against his rival brought them into an 
antagonism, both political and personal, which never ceased tiH 
.^schines finally quitted his native land. The peace had been so 
signally discreditable to Athens, and so manifestly injurious in its 

(I) The aneen of Demosthenes are at the failure of jBschfates, not at the pro* 
fession itself. (2) See especially, pp. 284, 286—304. 
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consequences, that in* a very short time there vas a strong reaction 
in the feelings of the Athenian people, and the war-party recoyered 
their strength and popularity. Demosthenes stood forward as the 
exponent of their views, and raised himself to the position, which he 
had never occupied before, of a leading orator and governing states, 
man ; while JSschines, having with dunculty obtained his acquittal 
on the charge of treason, notwithstanding the influence of his friends 
Eubulus and Phocion, withdrew for a considerable time from the 
strife of politics, and was rarely to be seen on the platform of the 
assembly. Besides other grounds of suspicion against him, the affair 
of Antiphon, in which he was charged with being an accomplice, left 
a stain upon his character ; and he must have h\t it as a deep dis- 
grace, when the court of Areopagus took upon itself to deprive him 
of an honourable office, to which the people had elected him.^ 

In the year b.c. 340 he appears again on the scene of pubHc life, 
as one of the Pylagone, representing his countrymen in the Amphi&> 
tyonic congress. His conduct upon this occasion (whether by aoci- 
dent or design, it is impossible to say) contributed to kindle a third 
Sacred war, and brmg on the fatal campaign of GhsBronea. The 
details of this are given in Appendix IX. 

Having on the trial of Ctesiphon*'^ failed to obtain a fifth part of 
the votes, he quitted Athens, and Uved in exile in Asia Minor, earn- 
ing his livelihood by teaching rhetoric. During the hfetime of Alex- 
ander he cherished hopes of returning to Greece. Upon the death 
of that monarch he settled at Ehodes, where he lived peaceably for 
nine years, and founded a school of eloquence, which afterwards, 
under the name of the Asiatic, acquired considerable celebrity. It 
was there that his scholars, heariujg him recite his own oration against 
Ctesiphon, expressed their astonishment at his having failed to get 
the verdict. " You will cease to wonder," said he, " when you have 
heard the speech of my adversary." On another occasion, having 
read both of the speeches to a Rhodian assembly, and that of Demo- 
sthenes, which he delivered with great energy, having excited the 
admiration of aU — ** What would you have thought," said .ZBsclunes, 
"if you had heard the man himself!" Cicero tells this stoir, to 
illustrate the importance of manner and address in speaking. " Actio 
in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac summus orator esse in numero 
nullo potest; mediocris, hac instructns, summos s«pe superaie, 
Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, chm rogaretur quid in 
dicendo esset primum ; huic secundas, huic tertias." 

Of JSschines and his contemporaries Cicero, in his treatises on 
Oratory, speaks as follows : — 

" Si qui se ad causas contulerunt, ut Demosthenes, Hyperides, 
Lycurgus, JSschines, Dinarchus, aliique complures, etsi inter se pares 

(1) See ante, p. 66. And see the Argnment to the Oration on the Embaaaf, 

(2) See the Argument to the Oration on the Crown. 
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Bon fuerunt, tamen stint omnes in eodem veritatis imitands genere 
versati ; quorum quamdiu mansit imitatio, tamdiu ^enus illud dicendi 
studiumque yixit : posteaquam, extinctis his, omnis eorum memoria 
sensim obscurata est et evanuit, alia qusedam dicendi molliora ac 
remissiora genera yiguerunt/' %- 

" Suayitatem Isocrates, subtilitatem Lysias, acumen Hjperides, 
sonitum ^scbines, vim Demosthenes habuit. Quis eorum non egre- 
gius ? Tamen quis cujusquam nisi sui simiUs ? " 

'* Nihil Lysiffi subtilitate cedit ; nihil argutiis et acumine Hy- 
peridi ; nihil lenitate jEschini et splendore verborum." 

Leiand describes him thus :— * 

" iEschines was an orator whose style was full, diffusive, and 
sonorous. He was a stranger to the glowing expressions and daring 
figures of Demosthenes, which he treats with contempt and ridicule. 
But, though more simple, he is less affecting ; and, by being less 
contracted, has not so much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian 
expresses ifc, * camis plus habet, lacertorum minus.' But, if we would 
view his abilities to the greatest advantage, we must not compare 
them with those of his rival. Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural manner will 
then be thought highly pleasing ; and a just attention will discover 
a good degree of force and energy in his stylC; which at first appears 
only flowing and harmonious." 

ABISTOPHON. 

There are two persons of this name referred to in the orators : 
Axistophon of Golyttus, and Aristophon of Azenia : though Beiske ia 
inclined to think they were the same person. 

The former has been already mentioned as having taken ^schines 
into his service as clerk. He was a friend of EuDulus, and a poli- 
tician of the same party. Demosthenes mentions them in connexion, 
as both desiring the Theban alliance.^ 

Aristophon of Azenia was an older statesman, who took an active 
part in Athenian politics for about half a century after the end of the 
JPeloponnesian war. He was an able speaker, and the author of many 
new laws. One of them, passed soon after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, enacted, that no child should be deemed legitimate whose 
mother was not a citizen. JSschines in the oration against Ctesi- 
pbon says, that he was seventy-five times indicted for passing illegal 
measures, and every time acquitted. He conducted the prosecution, 
instituted by Chares, against Iphicrates and Timotheus, and pro- 
cured the condemnation of the latter. One of his last political acts 
yfna the defence of the law of Leptines, B.C. 355. 

CALLISTBATUS. 

An eminent orator and statesman during the early life of Demo- 

(1) Ante, p. 65 ; and see pp. 32, 38. _ 
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sthenes. He was emploTed in Taiions comniaads witk Chaibran, 
Iphicrates, and Timotheus, daring the war with Spaiia. In the jesr 
2.C. 373 he joined Iphicrates in the prosecution of TimotheuSy bot 
failed to procure a oondction.^ He was inclined to fsrour ihe 
Spartan connexion, and, having accompanied the envoys who nego- 
tiated the peace of K.c. 371» he made a speech before the Pelopon- 
nesian congress, which is reported at some length by Xenophon, and 
which appears to have been mnoh approved. 

Two years afterwards he stipported the motion for as^sting the 
Spartans, when Epaminondas invaded Laconia. He was roincSl hf 
the nnfortonate ajffair of Oropus, having advised that it sbonld be 
put into the hands of the Theoans.^ For this both he and Ghabrias 
were brought to trial, B.C. 366. Callistratus made a splendid speeoh, 
which was heard by Demosthenes, and is said to haire kindled in hJB 
youthful breast the desire to become an orator, it was suooessfnl; 
and Callistratus was acijuitted. But the loss of Oropus rankied in 
ihe minds of the jy.henian8; and fiye^rears aflerwaa fe he was tried 
again, ajod capitally convicted. Notwithstanding tibe sentence, he 
was allowed to withdraw into exile ; and for fiome years he lived in 
Macedonia or Thrace; but choosing to return to Athens withgiit 
permission from the people, he was arrested, dragged ev«i from n 
altar, and suffered the penalty of the law.^ 

CHASES. 

A general, contemporary with Demosthenes, whom during a period 
of thirty years we find on various occasions commanding the Athenian 
annies, moare often to the disadvantage than the advantage of his 
country. His first command was at PhHas, b.g. 367 — 366, when he 
successfully defended that city against the Argives. In 361 B.C., after 
Leosthenes had been defeated by Alexander of Fhene, Chares was 
nmointed admiral in his room ; but he soon did much greater mis- 
chief than his predecessor; for, sailing to Oorcyra, be lent his aid to 
a faction whidn oyerthrew the democracy, and which a few years 
afterwards seized the opportunity, when the Athenians were dis- 
tressed by the Social war, to sever the island from their alliance. In 
the campaign against the Thebans in Euboea Chares held some com- 
mand, and was immediately afterwards sent to the Hellespont, where 
he compelled Charidemus to surrender the Chersonese according to 
treaty.* Having thus acquired some credit, he was chosen to com- 
mand in the Social war. This was a series of disasters. He was 
defeated in the attack upon Chios, where fell the gallant Chabrias. 
In the second year of the war Iphicrates and Timotheus were asso- 
ciated with him in the command ; but they were unable to obtain 

(1) Ante, p. 251. (2) Ante, p. 257. 

• {9) On tbe hiitoxy-flf CaUif tntai, there is a learned note and ezoaxtni of Schneider, 
Ad Xenoph. Hellen. vi. c. 8, b. 8. 

(4) See Vol. I. Appendix UI. pp. 27S, 276. 
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any success against the allies, vho with a supjerior fleet ravaged 
L^niio&> Imbrus, and Samoa, and levied contributions from the otner 
subject islands. To relieve Byzantium, Which was besieged by the 
Athenians, the allied advanced into the Propontis, and the two fleets 
met ; but a storm arising, the two elder generals thought it not pru- 
dent to risk an engagement : Chares, eager for battle, violently re- 
proached them, and arterwards vrrote a letter to the people, accusing 
thexa of cowardice and treachery. Iphicrates and Timotheus were 
recalled, and afterwards brought to trial. Iphicrates with his son 
Menestheus was acquitted; ^nmotheus was condemned to a fine of 
a hoxidred talents, and retiring to Chalcis died in exile. The manage- 
ment of the war was left to Chares ; who, though no longer restrained 
by the presence of his colleagues, never -ventured to attack the enemj 
— (perhaps indeed they gave him no opportunity)— but carried his 
iro^w over to Asia Minor, to assist the satrap) Aitabazus in his re- 
bellion against the Persian king. Havii^Tanquished the roval forces, 
he received his promised zeward, a sum of money which enabled 
him to maintain nis army. But Artaxraxes having sent a wrathful 
message to Athena, complaining of this attack upon nis kingdom, the 
Athenians, who at first had not been displeased at the assistance 
tendered to Artabassus* ordered Chares to quit his service ; and not 
long afterwards, hearing that Artaxerzes was fitting out an armament 
fd three hundred galleys, and beingquite unprepared for a contest 
andnst such formidable odds, they concluded p^ice with the revolted 
aUies, and acknowledged their inoependence. 

Chares still commanded in the Hellespont, where it was necessary 
for the Athenians to have a fleet constantlv stationed, for the protec- 
tion of their Thracian settlements and of the corn-trade. In the year 
355 B.C. he took Sestus. Polyienus relates a stratagem by which 
Philip, having some transports to carry along the coast from Maronea, 
contrived to elude the pursuit of Chares, who with a squadron of 
twenty ships was lying in watch at Neapolis. Of his sorry perform* 
Ances in the Olynthian war, and the inefficiency of his operations in 
346 B. c, when Philip was attacking Thrace, 1 have spoken in the 
preceding volume.^ We may presume indeed, that during all this 
time he md some service by keeping Philifj's squadrons at a distance, 
by blockading his coast and intercepting Ins commerce. 

That Philip suffered injury in this way from the war, is asserted 
by Demosthenes, and is probable enough. But the cruisers of Chares 
were no less formidable to neutral and even friendly states than to 
the enemy ; and this from the same cause which took him away from 
bis duty to serve Artabaeus, vie. the want of proper supplies from 
home. His troojM were chiefly mereenaries, levied partly by his own 
exertions ; and, m order to keep, them toeether, he was obliged to 
proTide pay in the best maimer that he could, whkh was too of (en by 

(I) See pp. 246—249, 282, 288. 
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forced contribations from the merchants, the iBgsan islands, and the! 
cities of Asia Minor.^ This practice, which in efl'ect was a species of 
piracy, suited the views of a man like Chares, for it gave him a more 
absolute command over his troops, and made him in some measure 
independent of his country; while the Athenians connived at it, 
because it relieved them from taxes and contributions. Chares re- 
sided chiefly at Sigeum, while he kept up his influence at Athens by 
means of the orators of his party, and by lavish distributions of 
money. 

For his reception at Byzantium in the war of 340 B.C. I refer to 
the last volume;' and for his prformances in the campaign of 
Chffironea, to Appendix IX. of this volume. Chares was one of the 
Athenians whom Alexander required to be surrendered with Demo- 
sthenes. When Alexander crossed over to Asia, Chares was living 
at Sig:eum, and came to meet him at Ilium. Afterwards we read of 
his seizmg Mitylene, apparently on behalf of Darius ; from which be 
was expelled by Hegelochus the Macedonian general. 

The character of the man appears from tlie history of his public 
life. He was a vain dashing officer, with a good deal of person^ 
bravery, but little strategic skill. - He was too fond of luxury and 
ease to perform his military duties properly. He used to carrv about 
with him on his expeditions music-girls and dancers ana other 
ministers of his pleasure. !Funds which he received for warlike pur- 
poses he scrupled not to dissipate on idle amusement, or spend in 
oribing the orators and jurymen at Athens. Such is the account of 
Theopompus, perhaps a httle overcharged ; yet that it is true in the 
main appears from other sources. According to Suidas, his bad faith 
was so notorious, that the *' promises of Chares" passed into a pro- 
verb. The influence which such a man acquired at Athens was owing 
partly to the absence of able competitors, partly to the vice and cor- 
ruption of the day. Statesman and general were not united in the 
same person, as in the time of Pericles. The general serving abroad 
was connected with the orator who stayed at home ; and they gave 
to each other a mutual support. Thus might an indifferent com- 
mander be kept in his employment by party influence. Aristophon 
was for some time the fighting orator who supported Chares at 
Athens. We find Demosthenes in the second Olynthian censuring 
this as a vicious practice, and pointing seemingly to Chares, though 
not by name. After the peace Chares and his party joined Demo- 
sthenes, who was then confessedly the best orator of the day, and 
had got the ear and confidence of the assembly. In the oration on 
the Cheraonese, Demosthenes somewhat excuses the irregular prao- 
tices of the generals abroad, and speaks indulgently both of Chares 
and Aristophon. Yet of the faults of Chares we cannot doubt that 

(1) One writer attributes the origin of the Social war to these reiy pnetioet of 
Chares. See ThirlwaU's History of Greece, y. 213, 229. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. p. 296. 
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he was fally conscious, though friendship may have tied his teniae. 
He speaks with extreme caution, where he defends him agamst 
^schrnes in the Oration on the Embassy.^ 

DEMADES. 

A clever but profligate orator, who first becomes known to us in 
the debate of 349 B.C., when he opposed the sending of succours to 
Olynthus. Trom this time he attached himself wholly to the Mace- 
donian party at Athens, and received the pay first of Philip, and then 
of Alexander. As a necessary consequence, he was an enemy of 
Demosthenes, with whom he came into frequent collision in the 
popular assembly. His politics were not more opposite to those of 
Demosthenes than was the style of his eloquence. Demades was an 
off-band and facetious speaker, without art and cultivation, but with 
great natural powers, pleasing often by his coarse wit and vulgarity 
more than others did by their studied rhetoric. If the people chanced 
to be in the humour for his sallies, which was no rare occurrence, he 
was a match even for Demosthenes himself. 

It would appear, from the character given of him by Theophrastus 
and Cicero, and by divers anecdotes which are related of him, that 
Demades was capable of something better than levity and joking, 
when he chose to exert himself; but his inordinate love of money 
and pleasure rendered it impossible for him to be an honest man or 
a good citizen. 

Among the sayings ascribed to him are the followins : — 

Being told that nis politics were un'worthy of Atnens, he said, 
" he ought to be excused, for he steered but the wreck of the com- 
monwefuth." Being[ reproached for changing sides, he declared that 
" he often spoke against himself, but never against the state." 

When the news of Alexander's death was brought to Athens, he 
said, " he did not believe it ; fot if it were true, the whole world 
must bv that time have smelt his carcase." 

Diodorus relates, that after the battle of Chseronea Philip in a fit 
of intoxication insulted his prisoners, and was rebuked by Demades 
in the following terms : " Fortune, O king, has pbced you in the 
position of Agamemnon ; are vou not ashamed to act the part of 
ThersitesP" — ^that he took the reproof well, and even honoured 
Demades for his freedom ; held friendly converse with him, and at 
his persuasion released the Athenian prisoners without ransom. We 
learn from Demosthenes, that he negotiated the terms of peace with 
Philip.' 

When Alexander demanded the anti-Macedonian orators, Demades^ 
for a bribe of five talents, undertook to save them. An assembly 
being held to consider the question of delivering them up, Demades 
moved an artful deeree, by which the people, while they excused 

(I) Ante, p. 219. {%) Se« ante, p. 103. 
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the orators, promised to punyi them according to the kws if they 
deserved it. The Athenians passed the decree, and chose Demades to 
be the bearer of it to Alexander. BJe took Phocion ^th him ; and bj 
their persuasion Alexander was induced not only to grant the required 
pardon, but to allow the Theban exiles to be received at Athens. 

By the ascendency of Macedonia Demades acquired influence at 
Athens, notwithstanding his notorious corruption, of which he made 
no secret, while he squandered his wealth as infamously as he ffot it. 
He succeeded Demosthenes as treasurer of the theoric fund, and hcJd 
the appointment for twelve years. It is related by Plutardi, that 
succours would have been sent to the Lacedeemonians against Anti- 
pater, if Demades had not told the people, that they must then forego 
the sum which he was about to distribute among them for a festival. 
When Alexander claimed to receive divine honours from the Greek 
states, Demades moved at Athens that the king's demand be comr 
plied with, and meeting some opposition, bade me people mind that 
they did not .lose earth, while they contested the possession of 
he&ven. His motion was carried; but, after the revolution which 
followed Alexander's death, he was sentenced to a fine of ten talents 
for beingthe author of so base a decree. In the affair of Harpaius> 
we find Demades coming in for his share of the plunder, and con- 
fessing it without scruple ; his maxim being, never to refuse what 
was offered him. 

During the Lamian war Demades was in disgrace; but when 
Antipater was marching upon Athens, he was again employed to 
mediate for the people. let with all his powers of persuasion, 
assisted by Phocion and Xenocrates, he could only obtain peace for 
Athens, on the terms of her receiving a Macedonian gamson and 
a new constitution, paying the cost of the war, and giving up Demo- 
sthenes and other obnoxious orators. To the last condition we may 
presume Demades offered no objection; for he immediately after- 
wards moved the decree which sentenced those men to death. 

After this disgraceful peace, Phocion and Demades were the two 
leading citizens of Athens; the real ^vemor being Antipater's 
lieutenant Menyllus. Phocion preserved a moral, if not a political 
independence ; while Demades was in every respect subservient to 
his rorei^n patron. Antipater used to say, that of his two Athenian 
Mends, he could not get Phocion to accept any presents, and to 
Demades he could never ^ve enough. Demades boasted of the 
source from which he sot his supplies ; and when he celebrated the 
marriage of his son, observed that the wedding-feast was furnished 
by princes. Yet all the liberalit;^ of Antipater did not satisfy him, 
ana he at length brou^t about his ruin by his own treachery. He 
wrote a letter to Perdiccas, urging him to come and deliver Greece, 
wbudi he said was " hanging by an old rotten thread." The letter 
fell into the hands of Antipater. It so happened, that Demades was 
shoitly after sent by the Athenians to MacedcHua, to petition for the 
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withdrawal of the garrison from Athens. Antipater, then in his last 
illiiess, admitted him to an audience, and produced the letter. 
Demades, having not a word to say in his defence, was led awav to 
execution. 

HSGSSIPPTIS. 

An orator of the war-party at Athens. He supported the Phodan 
alliance. He defended Timarchus, and seems to have heen greatly 
disliked by ^schines and his friends, who gave him the nickname 6f 
Crobylus, from the manner in which he braided his hair.^ He was 
sent on the embassy to Philip in 343 B.C., to negotiate about the 
restitution of Halonnesus, the amendment of the peace, and other 
matters ; on which occasion he gave such ofiPence by his demands, 
that Philip banished the poet Xenoclides from Pella for showing him 
hospitality. He afterws^s denounced Philip's conduct at Amns. 
The extant oration on Halonnesus is generally attributed to him. 

HYFEBIDES. 

One of the most distinguished Athenians who flourished in the 
time of Demosthenes ; with whom he was intimately connected, and 
whom he supported in all his efforts to support the sinki^ cause of 
Athens and of Greece a^nst the king of Macedon. 'Hiough an 
honest and generous politician, in his private character he was not 
free from vice ; and he was apt to display the violence of his passions 
both in the assembly and elsewhere. In early life he received a good 
education, having studied under Isocrates and Plato. Like Demo- 
sthenes, he prepared forensic speeches for other men ; and he spoke 
and published many excellent orations, of which but a few fragments 
have come down to us. In style he was subtle and argumentatire ; 
occasionally bold and striking in his figures ; yet, as Cicero says, very 
unlike Demosthenes. His delivery wanted animation. 

Hy^erides was one of the patriotic citizens, who equipped galleys 
at their own expense, to carry troops to Eubcea, when the Thebans 
invaded the island. We have seen that he impeached Philocrates 
for his treasonable conduct on the embassy. After the battle of 
Chseronea he exerted himself with Demosthenes to put the city in 
a condition of defence, and moved a decree, to restore the exiles and 
the disfranchised^ to enfranchise aliens, and give liberty to slaves who 
fought in defence of Athens. Por this he was indicted by Aristogiton, 
and acquitted. A fragment of his speech is preserved : — 

" What is it you reproach me with ? Proposing to give slaves 
their freedoni P I did so to save freemen from slavery. Restoring 
exiles to their country P I restored them, that no man might become 
an exile. Not reading the laws which forbade this measure P I could 
not read them; for the arms of the Macedonians took away my 
eyesight." 

(1) PerbApi in the fashion mentioned in Thucydidef, i. 6. 
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He was one of the obnoxious statesmen whom Alexander de- 
manded to be given up to him with Demosthenes and Chares. The 
affair of Harpalus caused a rupture between him and Demosthenes, 
against whom he appeared as an accuser. When Demosthenes had 
gone inta exile, Hyperidea was the leader of the anti-Macedonian 
party at Athens; and after Alexander's death he and Folyeuctus 
proposed the warlike measures that were undertaken for the libera- 
tion of Greece. When envoys came from Antipater, and praised the 
mildness of his disposiiion, Hyperides answered, ** We do not want 
a mild master." Upon the death of Leosthenes, who was killed in. 
a sally from Lamia, Hyperides spoke the funeral oration in honour 
of the slain; of which the following remarkable sentence is pre- 
served : — 

*' If death is like the state of the unborn, these departed ones are 
released from disease and sorrow and all the casualties to which 
humanity is subject. But if, as we believe, there still remains in the 
invisible world a sense of the divine goodness, none surely can 
deserve it so well as those who have vindicated the profaned sanctity 
of the Gods." 

The end of Hyperides is invested with the same melancholy in^ 
terest as that of Demosthenes. After the submission to Antipater, 
they were both, on the motion of Demades, sentenced to death ; but 
they had previously escaped to ^gina. Here Hyperides entreated 
his old friend to forgive him for his unkindness. They then took 
a last farewell; Demosthenes retiring to the island of Calauria, 
Hyperides to Hermione, where he sought refuge in the temple of 
Geres. Both were soon to be hunted down by the bloodhounds of 
the victor. Hyperides, dragged from his sanctuary, w^ carried to 
Antipater, who ordered his tongue to be cut out, and his body to be 
thrown to the dogs. His bones were afterwards obtained by one of 
his kinsmen and carried to Athens to be buried. 

LTCURGUS. 

' An eminent statesman and orator, chiefly known to ns as the 
author of the speech against Leocrates, whom he prosecuted as a 
traitor for having deserted his country after the battle of Chasronea. 
The case is remarkable, as showing what sort of offences might be 
construed as treasonable at Athens ; and the whole speech well de* 
serves to be read.^ Leocrates was a man of some wealth, wbo, on I 
hearing of the signal defeat at Chseronea, packed up all his effects, 
and s^ed away to Rhodes, where he spread a report that Athens I 
was taken by Philip. After staying abroad for seven ^ears he re- j 
turned home, and resumed his post as a citizen, but was immediatelv 
impeached by Lycurgus, brought to trial, and convicted. Thirlwall, | 
in &e seventh book of his history, where this circumstance is ! 

(1) See my article Upoiocia, in the Archaeological Dietionazj. 
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recorded, gives an admirable description of the life and cliaracter of 
Liycurgus, "which I present somewhat abridged to my reader : — 

*^" Lycui^us, the, prosecutor, was one of the few men then living 
at Athens who could undertake such a task with dignity, as con* 
scions of a life irreproachably spent in the service of his country. 
lliere are few Athenian statesmen of any age who can bear a com* 
parison with him. Phocion equalled him in honesty and disinterested- 
ness ; but in his general character, and in his political conduct, seems 
to fall far below him. He was a genuine Athenian, his family being 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in Athens. He traced the 
origin of his house (the Eteobutads) to the hero Erechtheus. By 
virtue of this descent his family possessed an hereditary priesthood 
of Poseidon. In the Erechtheum, the temple dedicated in ^mmon 
to the hero and the god, the portraits of his ancestors who had held 
that office were painted on tiie walls. Lycophron, his grandfather, 
had been put to death by the Thirty, and both he and Lvcomedes, 
another of the orator's progenitors, had been honoured with a public 
funeral. Lycurgus haa studied in the schools both of Plato Mid 
Isocrates ; but had not learnt from the one to withdraw from active ' 
life into a visionary world, nor from the other to cultivate empty 
rhetoric at the expense of truth and of his country. His manly 
eloquence breathes a deep love and reverence for what was truly 
Tenerable in antiquity. His speech against Leocrates, which is still 
extant, shows that he dwelt with a fondness becoming his birth and 
station on the stirring^ legends of older times ; but his admiration for 
them had not made him indifferent or uniust towards those in which 
he lived. He possessed an ample hereditary fortune ; but he lived, 
like Phocion, with Spartan simplicitv. In an age of ^wing luxury 
he wore the same garments through summer and winter, and, like 
Socrates, was only seen with sandals on extraordinary occasions. 
Yet he had to struggle against the aristocratical habits and prejudices 
of his family. He was the author of a law, to restrain the wealthier 
women from shaming their poorer neighbours by the costliness of 
their equipages in the festive procession to Eleusis ; but his own wife 
was the nrst to break it. His fru^lity however did not arise from 
parsimony, and was confined to ms personal wants. He was re- 
proached with the liberality which he displayed toward the various 
masters of learning whom he.employed, ana declared that, if he could 
find any that would make his sons better men, he would gladly pay 
them with half his fortune. He devoted himself to pubhc life in a> 
career of quiet, unostentatious, but useful activity. He was a power- 
ful, but*not a ready speaker : like Pericles and Demosthenes, he never 
willingly mounted the bema without elaborate preparation ; and his 
writing instruments were constantly placed by the side of the simple 
couch on which he rested, and from which he frequently rose in the 
night to pursue his labours. But to shine in the popular assembly 
was not the object of his studies; he seems only to have appeared 
VOL, n. T 
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there on necessary or important occasions. His genius was pecu* 
liarly formed for the mana^ment of financial a&irs ; and the economj 
of the state was the business of a large portion of his public life. 
In the latter part of Philip's reign he was placed at the head of the 
treasury. The duties of his office embraced not only the collection, 
bat the ordinary expenditure of the Athenian revenues, so far as they 
were not appropriated to particular purposes. On the administration 
of the person who filled it depended both the resources of the state 
and the manner ih which they were regularly applied. The office was 
tenable for fonr years ; a law dictated by repuwican jealousy, and (it 
seems) proposed by Lycurgus himself, forbade it to remain longer m 
the same hands, let Lycurgus was permitted to exercise its func- 
tions during twelve successive years, selecting some of his friends 
for the last two terms tg bear the title. In the course of this period 
nearly 19,000 talents passed through his hands. He is said to have 
raised the ordinary revenue from 600 to 1,200 talents. We hear of 
no expedients but unwearied diligence by which he effected this 
increase. It is only as to the application that we are more fully 
informed. It seems that the amount and the nature pf the domestic 
expenditure were committed in a great de^ee to his discretion. As 
the surplus not required for war fell into the theoric fund, which was 
devotea to the transient gratification of the people, it required all the 
influence of the treasurer to apply as large a sum as possible to 
objects permanently nsefuL The administration of Lycnrgus was 
distinguished above every other since Pericles by the number of 
public buildings which he erected or completed. Among his monu- 
ments were an arsenal, an armoury, a theatre, a gymnasium, a 
palsBstra, a stadinm. After the example of Pericles, he laid up 
a considerable treasure in the citadel, m images, vessels, and oma* 
ments of gold and silver, which at the same time served to heighten 
the splencbur of the sacred festivals. It was in a different capacity, 
imder a special commissioD, that he also built four hundred galleys, 
and formed a great magazine of arms. He seems likewise to have 
taken Pericles for his model in a continual endeavour to raise the 
character and to refine the taste of the people. We find his attention 
directed to important branches of art and literature. He was the 
author of a regulation for the better management of the comic drama. 
But he conferred a more lasting benefit on his country, and on all 
posterity, by another measure designed to preserve the works of the 
three ^at tragic poets of Athens. The dramas of Sophocles and 
Euripides, if not of ^schylus, were still frequently exhibited : they 
were acknowledged as the most perfect models of dramatic poetry; 
but this did not prevent them from undergoing a fate similar to that 
which has so often befallen the works of our earlv dramatists : they 
were frequently interpolated and mutilated by the actors. Before 
the invention of the press this was a serious evil, as it endangered 
the very existence of the original works. To remedy it, LycurgoA 
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caiised a new transcript or edition to be made of them bj ]niblib 
authority, in many cases probably from the manuscripts of the 
authors, and to be deposited in the state archives. The valne of this 
edition was proved by its fate. It was afterwards borrowed by one 
of the Ptolemies to be copied for the Alexandrian library, and fifteen 
talents were left at Athens as a pledge for its restitution. The kin^ 
however sent back the copy instead of the original, and forfeited his 
{^dge. By the decree of Lycurgas it was directed, that the players 
ahowd confcurm in their representations to this authentic edition. 

** All these works attest the influence of Lycurgas, while they 
show the spirit in which it was exerted. As the state entmsted him 
with its revenues, so private persons deposited their property in his 
custody. When a piece of groond was required for his new stadium, 
Binias, its owner, made a present of it to the neople, with the extrs^' 
ordinary declaration, that he gave it for the sake of Lycnrgus. His 
testimony was sought as the most efficacious aid in the courts of 
justice. H6 was once summoned by an adversary of Demosthenes. 
JOemosthenes said he should only ask, whether Lycuraus would con- 
sent to be thought like the man whom he befrien£d* He could 
venture sharply to rebuke the assembled people, when he was inter- 
rupted in a speech by clamours of disapprobation. We hear but of ^ 
one case ia which he may seem to have courted popular favour by 
a deviation from his principles in the management of tne public funds. 
He had convicted a wealthy man of a gross fraud on the state in 
the working of the mines at Laurium. The offender was put to death, 
and his whole estate confiscated, and Lyeui^us consented to dis- 
tribute the sum which it brought into the treasury among ^e people, 
as the whole |)rodttce of the mines had been distributed before the 
time of Tbemistocles. The general tendency of his measures, and 
the impression produced by his character, were rather of an opposite 
kind. He inspired a feeling approaching to awe by his antique 
Spartan-like austerity, as he publicly avowed his admiration of the 
(Ad Spartan manners. When he was appointed to superintend the 
police of the city, the measures by which he cleared it of rogues and 
vagrants were deemed so rigorous, as to be compared with the laws 
c^ Draco. On the other hand, one of his celebrated enactments 
was a provision a^nst one of the grosser louses of the slave-trade, 
by which it sometimes haptpened that free persons were sold under 
false pretexts in the Athenian market. 

** The account, to which every Athenian magistrate was liable, was. 
rigidly exacted from one who filled such an office as Lycnrgus dis- 
charged for twelve years in succession. He rendered one at the end 
of each quadriennial period, either in his own name, or in that of 
the titular minister for whom he acted. No flaw was ever detected 
in his reckonings, and it appeared that he had on various occasions 
borrowed between 600 and 700 talents for the public service. Stilt 
he himself was not satisfied with the ordinary inspection to whi^ 

t2 
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his accounts were liable ; he justly considered them as one of fak 
fairest titles to gratitude and esteem, and he therefore caused them 
to be inscribed on a monument which he erected in the palaestra 
founded by himself : and it appears that a considerable part of this 
inscription has been preservea to our day. A short time before his 
death, which seems to have a little preceded Alexander's, he directed 
himself to be carried to the council-chamber, and challenged a fresh 
scrntinY of his whole administiation. The only person who came 
forward to lay anything to his charge was one Menesschmus^ whom 
he had prosecuted, and he now refuted all his cavils. .- - 

*' Crowns, statues, and a seat at the table of the Prytanes, had 
been bestowed on him in his life. After his death he was honoured 
with a public funeral, and with a bronze statue near the ten heroes of 
the tribes, and the distinction he had enjoyed as a guest of the state 
was made hereditary in his family." 

PHOCION. 

^ Phocion is one of the heroes of Plutarch, who has written a yery 
interestiag life of him, in which however he greatly overrates his 
merits as a politician. He was bom of humble parents in the year 
402 B.C., and lived to the a^e of eighty. During all this time he was 
remarkable not only for an inflexible mtegrity of conduct, but for an 
austere virtue and simplicity, exemplified in his manners, his dress, 
and his whole style of living. His early habits had accustomed him 
to the endurance of hardships ; and the precept^ of philosophy, which 
he imbibed from Plato and Xenocrates, under whom he afterwards 
studied, taught bun to despise riches and other external advantages. 
Partly on such account, partly by his valour in the field, and bj 
means of a fluent and natural eloquence, he became a favourite 
with the people, was forty-five times elected to the^office of general, 
smd on five occasions at least intrusted with important commands, 
in all of which he was successful. 

At the battle of Naxos he served under Ghabrias, and greatly die* 
tinffuished himself. Chabrias observed, that his courage was tempered 
with prudence, a quality in which he himself was somewhat deficient, 
and for want of which he lost his life afterwards in the action at Chios. 
He selected Phocion to execute an important commission^ that of col* 
lecting contributions from the islanos, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. Phocibn said, if he was sent to enemies, the force was not 
large enough; if to friends, one vessel was sufficient. Accordingly he 
to^ a single ship, and managed things so well, that he gatherea all 
the arrears due from the allies. After the death of Chabrias, Phocion, 
in requital of his kindness, took the utmost pains to reform the 
morals of his son Ctesippus, bnt found him incorrigible. 

His first important command was in Eubcea, when he carried 
succours to Plutarch of Eretria aj^ainst Caliias of Chalcis, who had 
received assistance from Macedonia. He found that Plutarch had 
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deceived the Ath^ians with respect to the amount of support which 
he could offer. His own force was small, and through the negligence 
or treacheiT of his ally he was brought into a perilous position in 
the plain of Tamyn»> where he was exposed to an attack by superior 
nombers. He chose some rising ground, and fortified his camp. Some 
of his men bein^ mutinous, and straggling from the camp, he told his 
officers not to mind them, as they womd do him more harm than good. 
When.CaUias advanced with his Macedonian auxiliaries, some of the 
Athenians were eager to charj^e : he told them to wait till he had 
offered sacrifice ; notwithstanding which, his cavalry and the Eub<Bans 
rushed impetuously forward, but were speedily routed, Plutarch 
being the first to fly. Cailias, thinking the battle won, led his troops 
in some confusion up to the Athenian lines, when Phocion, informing 
his men that the sacrifices were propitious, gave the order for attack ; 
and his small band of infantry, falling with fury upon their enemies, 
after an obstinate fidht won the victory. Phocion afterwards ex- 
pelled Plutarch from Eretria, in which he established popular govern- 
ment, and secured it by a fort called Zaratra, which he occupied, on 
a neck of land projecting into the channel. His successor Molossus 
managed thincs so ill, that he was taken prisoner by the enemy ; and 
Eretria was lost to Athens. It fell soon under the tyranny of 
Clitarchus, a creature of Philip. 

In the year 351 b.c. Phocion went to assist Eva^ras in the expe- 
dition for the reduction of Cyprus, wldch in the following year was 
reannexed to the Persian empire. In S^S B.C. his services were 
required to secure Megara against the intrigues of Philip. He 
marched rapidlv to the city with a large body of Athenians, and 
being welcomea by the Megarian people, he proceeded to fortify the 
harTOur of Nissa and complete the lon^ walls, thus bringing it 
under the protection of Athens, and defeating the plot of Ptceodorus 
to introduce Macedonian troops. In 34!l b.c. he restored Eabooa to 
liis country, driving out the tjrrants and the Macedonian garrisons 
from Eretna and Oreus. And in the following year he achieved the 
signal successes which preserved Byzantium and the Chersonese.^ 

Seeing the warlike abilities dispjayed by Phocion, we cannot help 
deeming it unfortunate that he was not onener employed, and parti- 
cularly in the critical campaigns of Olynthus and Chseronea. Had 
he been sent to assist Phalscus in the defence of Thermopylse, the 
destiny of Greece might have been changed. He does not appear to 
have been entrusted with any important command until he was 
fort^-eight years of age. Eor the cause of this we must look partly 
to his own unambitious temper of mind, partly to the politics of the 
time. ^ Phocion was not a party man : both in private and in public 
life his views and his acts were independent : he did not command 
the political influence, and he would have disdained to use the arts* 

(I) See ante, pp. 32, 35, 37, 109, 209 : and see VoL I. pp. 107, 119, 128, 296, 297. 
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whidi elevated such men as Chares to honours and dignities.* Sb 
was generally opposed to the war-party ; and it was but natural that, 
when they had the opportunity, they should select for the eKecution 
of their measures the men who supported them. There is another 
thing also to be noticed. Phocion was an orator as well as a general . 
he is said to haye been the last of the Athenians in whom those two 
functions were united. He never made long speeches ; yet he com- 
manded as much attention as any of those who mounted the platform. 
He spoke with a pithy and sententious brevity, which comported 
well with the gravity of his demeanour, and had the more effect on 
account of the esteem in which his character was held. "Without 
being ill-natured or discourteous, he had a dry caofitic humour, wMoh 
«ould administer very sharp reproof to those who, he thought, bj 
their folly or presumption, or oy the dangerous tendency of their 
ai^oment, deserved it. Even Demosthenes feared him, and onoe, 
when Phocion rose to speak,, whispered to a friend — ** Here comes the 
chopper ^ of my harangues." Nor did he spare the people themselves 
more than his competitors, but was constantly rebuking them for their 
follies. He told tnem once, he had ffiven them a great deal of good 
advice, but they had not the wit to follow it. Yet fcr all that he was 
^ favourite with the assembly ; for they respected his good qualities ; 
and they always liked a man who threw life into their debates. ' 

A great number of his sayings are preserved by Plutarch ; among 
them the following : — 

Chares rallied him in the assembly upon the gravity of his counte- 
nance: Phocion said, "My grave looks never hurt the Athenians; 
but your mirth has cost them many a tear." 

Being asked in the theatre, why he was looking so thoughtful? 
•*I am considering," said he, "how to retrench something in a speech 
I am about making to the people.'* 

Demosthenes said to him, " The Athenians will kill you some day 
in one of their mad fits : " " And you," said he, ** if ever they come 
to their senses." 

His speech having been received with applause in the assemUy, 
he askea one of his friends^ ''if he had let drop anything silly or 
impertinent." 

bemg reproached for defending an unworthy man, he said, " The 
innocent have no need of an advocate." 

Aristogiton, a pettifog^ng orator, having been sentenced to a 
heavy fine, requested Phocion to come and speak with him in pnsoB. 
His friends advising him not to go, Phocion said, "I know no place 
where I would rather meet Aristogiton." 

He reproved the people for their rejoicing' at Philip's death, say- 
inff, " Eemember, the army that beat you at Chnronea is lessened 
only by one man.** 

(1) KoriV. Thia illustratei the pasasge in the Oration on the Embassy (p. 450): 
R M Tov Xiyetv {d»vafitt:)t &y rd trap* bfi&» r&v iiKovovTttv avrtar^t diaKonreriu, 
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When DemosthcBcs was inveighing against Alexander, tncn before 
the walls of Thebes, Phocion quoted the lines of Homer, in which 
4lLe companions of Ulysses entreat him not to proyoke Polyphemns t 

What boots the godless giant to provoke, 

Whose arm may sink us at a single stiirike! ^ 

It is necessary however to advert to the political character of 
Phocion, as to which there is some' difference of opinion. Mitford 
regards him as the best of Athenian statesmen, Plutarch takes 
Jbut little notice of those faults which Thirlwall and Grote comment 
ibh with notim(»:e severity than justice. Phocion as a statesman 
neglected the duty, which as a general he would have been the first 
4feo acknowledge; that of defending his country; defending her by 
Ma foresight and his counsel ; descrying the danger that was ap- 
*proachiiig her, and advising the proper measures to avert it. He 
either did not see the peril, or, wnen he did see it, he despaired of 
jBafety. He £ave up the game, while there was yet a chance of 
vwiniung it. This is proved even by the campaign of Ghsronea, the 
4ssae of which was doubtful, and might have been different, if there 
iiad been abler commanders on the Athenian side. Phocion wi^ 
.keenly alive to the faults of his countrymen, but he did not strive to 
amend them : he was content to sneer and moralise, without endea- 
vouring to instnut or improve. Athens, with all her faults, was the 
liest governed of all the states in Greece, and secured the largest 
amount of rational happiness to her citizens. She was worth pre- 
serving for the sake of Greece and of the world. It was an injurv to 
the cause of civilization and humanity, that such a state should, be 
.overthrown by the brute strength of a semibarbarous power. Phocion 
should have cooperated with those who laboured to save their country, 
.and not have thrown difficulties in their way]. What Athens wanted 
-was the energy which animated her citizens of a former age, 
and thp mihtary training and organization which gives efficiency 
.to an army. No man was better able than Phocion to advise the 
.Athenians upon these subjects; yet we nowhere find him exhorting 
^.tbem to rouse from indolence and prepare for a struggle that was 
inevitable. TampiSB might have shown him that they were capabk 
of doing something if fHroperly directed. Still he persisted in looking 
at the dark instf^ of the oright side of things ; and though he 
always did his duty in the field, he damped the spirits of his country- 
men and fostered their apathy and idleness at home. His philosophy 
was one-sided, not teaching him to be a good patriot as well as a 

(1) Pope's translation of the Odyssey, ix. 494, where the companions of Ulysses 
entiest him not to provoke Polyphemus : — 

**0v Kai wv irovTOvde fiaXatv /S^Xor, ^7076 v^a 

Alrrn ^ tfireipov, nai 6*1 ^ifxev avroBi' hkevOai. 

Phocion was probably right in his counsel here. Tet Demosthenes -m^ht have 

rejoined, that Ulysses was not convinced by his companions, and quoted his words : 

"nr ipdaav' 2i\\' oi> veWov hfxov fi67a\^T0pa Bvfiov. 
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good man. Even in his sayings we may disooTer an inclinatioai to 
be smart rather than just, to sacrifice truth occasionally to reparteeu 
When Demosthenes advised that Philip should be engaged in war aa 
far as possible away from Attica, Phocion said, "Let us not be so ; 
careful about the place where we fight, as how to get the victory." 
Here, as it appears to me, Demosthenes gave sound advice, and 
Phocion's answer was not to the point. Demosthenes might have 
said, '* Yes ; I am also for taking eyery possible means to secore the 
victory ; but still I think it safer to fight Philip abroad than at home. 
Let us do this, and not leave the other undone." Phocion censured 
the measures of Leosthenes which led to the Lamian war ; and being 
asked by Hyperides, when he would advise the Athenians to declAie 
war, answered, " When I see the young observant of discipline, the 
rich reader to contribute, and the orators abstaining from plunder." 
This was ill-timed. 

Phocion seems to have thought, like Isocrates, that Maoedoniaa 
ascendency was not inconsistent with the freedom of the Greek 
states. Ghaeronea soon undeceived him. When Philip invited k 
general congress to meet at Goiinth, and Demades proposed that the 
Athenians snould join it, Phocion advised them to wait until they 
knew what Philip would demand. Afterwards, when it was found 
that Philip demanded of them a contingent of cavalry and ships, the 
Athenians (says Plutarch) repented that they had not followed 
Phocion's aavice. Yet it may be doubted, whether they would have 
done any eood by merely absenting themselves from the congress. 

In the debate upon Alexander's demand of the orators, Phocion 
advised the people to surrender them, and urged the orators to yield 
themselves up tor the public good. We may credit the dedaiatioa 
which Plutarch puts into his mouth, that he would have been equally 
willing to resign his own life to ensure the safety of his oountxy; 
and yet it is painful to see Phocion recommending the sacrifice of 
these distinguished men to his country's enemy. Of the relations 
which exist^ between Phocion and Demosthenes we know but little, 
They were opposed in politics ; vet it does not appear that they were 
enemies in private : not a word is ever uttered oy Demosthenes in 
disparagement of Phocion; ' and it is observable that three important 
commands (upon the expeditions to Megara, to Eubcea, and to By- 
zantium) were conferred upon him after Demosthenes had acquired 
political power. While we lament Phocion's mistaken views of du^, , 
we cannot suppose that he acted from any ill-will towards Demo- 
sthenes or his friends. He went with Demades on the deprecatoiy 
mission to Alexander,^ and was most favourably received bj that 
prince, who is reported on that occasion to have said, ** The Athenians 

(1) Phocion appeared to support JEschines on his trial : he iras, as ire should say, 
a witness to character. Demosthenesi where he alludes to his adversary's sup- 
porters, does not name Phocion, though he addresses Eubulus in language of nttm^ 
reproof. See ante, pp. 189, 207, 208. (2) See ante, p. SI». 
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mvat keep their eres open ; for, if anything should happen to me, 
4hey alone are wortliy to command." 

Alexander ^during the short time that he conversed with Phocion 
conceived a ffreat regard for him, and, after he had gone to Asia, 
corresponded with him as a friend. ^ In the letters wmch he wrote 
after nis conquest of the Persian kingdom he omitted the word 
Greeting (the common form of salutation) to aU persons whom he 
addresMd except Antipater and Phocion. He could not however 
induce Phocion to accept any presents from him. To some officers 
who brought him a hundred talents Phocion said—-" How comes it 
that among all the Athenians I alone am the object of Alexander's 
bounty P " and being told, that it was because Alexander esteemed 
him alone to be a man of honour and probity; "then," said he, "let 
him allow me to continue so." Craterus was ordered to offer Phocion 
his choice of four Asiatic cities : this also he refused. Alexander in 
some displeasure wrote to say, that he could not regard a man as 
bis friend, who would accept no obligation from him ; upon which 
Phocion requested him to pardon four persons, who for some offence 
were in custody at Sardis ; and accordingly they were set at liberty. 

When Alexuider sent for the ships which the Athenians had pro- 
mised to fumisl^ and some opposition was made in the assemolf , 
Phocion warned them to keep friendship with those in power, until 
thev had greater power themselves. It does not appear what part he 
tooK upon the motion for deif;^ ing Alexander. When Harpalus came 
to Athens, Phocion rejected his bribes, but dissuaded the giving him 
,up to Antipater. When the people were in excitement upon the first 
aews of Alexander's death, some saying it was false, others crying 
out that it was true—" Well," said Phocion, "if it is true to-day, it 
vill be true to-morrow and the next day ; and we shall have time to 
deliberate about it at our leisure." 

He opposed the Lamian war from the first, thinking the Athenians 
would not have the means to carry it on. In the micbt of their suc- 
cesses in the first year he disheartened them by his gloomy fore- 
bodings. Those who judge by the event have praised him ; yet the 
history of the war itself proves, in spite of all that Diodorus and 
others have s^d to the contrary, that there was a very good chance 
of success, and that the Athenians were fully justified in commencing 
it. Had Phocion not shown so despondent a temper, he would pro- 
bably have been chosen to succeed Leosthenes as general of the 
allied army; and his military talents might have produced a different 
lesult. Once more only was he destined to lead his countrymen to 
.victory. He bad dissuaded them (perhaps prudently) from mvading 
Boeotia, while the flower of their army was engaged in Thessaly. 
But when the Macedonian fleet, having been victorious at sea, made 
St descent at Bhamnus, and landed a large force which overran and 
lava^ the country, Phocion mustered all that were capable of 
beanng arms, and putting himself at their head, marchea to the 
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Xlefence of Attica. Here again we find him, as in liis yonn^ days* 
checking the too forward eagerness of his soldiers, and exerting hin^ 
self to keep them nnder command. Nor was this without effect. 
The Macedonians were routed, and their general Midon was slauL 
This was the last gleam of snccess which attended the Athenian 
arms. 

When Antipater was approaching Athens with his Tictorions army, 
Phocion, as we have seen already, was sent with Demades and Xeno- 
crates to appease him ; bnt the only terms which he could obtain 
were such as annihilated his conntij's independence. Athens was 
depnved of the few insnlar possessions which Philip had left bar. 
She waiB forced to accept a new constitution, by which nearly two- 
thirds of her citizens were disfranchised. Many of them enligratcd 
to Thrace, where Antipater offered them an abodoi Some of the 
upper class were banished from the city. A Macedonian garriacm 
was established a^ Munychia, to overawe any malcontents that 
might remain. 

Amidst all the calamities and disgraces which had fallen npon his 
country, Phocion preserved his serenity of mind. He had sandved 
all that was great and noble in Athens. There howeyer he livedo on 
friendly terms with the Macedonian |B;oTemor, Menyllus, with whcNft 
he had been formerly acquainted : while he refrained from all opposi- 
tion to the ruling power, which then would have been useless, he 
refused all the proffered favours of Antipater, as he had once refused 
Alexander's. The influence which he could exert at Athens was 
greater than at any former period, owing indeed as much to Menyllus 
as to himself Yet even of this poor consolation he was soon to be d^ 
prived by the death of Antipater, which occasioned a new revolution. 

Antipater^ before he died, had nominated Polysperchon as his 
successor in the regency: Cassander, his son, prepared to contest 
this appointment^ and, amon^ other precautions wnich he tock to 
secure nis own power, sent his friend Nicanor to Athens^ to reoeive 
from Menyllus the command of the garrison. Menyllus, ignorant of 
Antipater's death, resigned his charge immediately. Polysperchon^ 
to counteract the efforts of Cassander, drew up an edict in the name 
of king Arid»us, Philip's son, making liberal promises in favour of 
the Gh:eek cities ; and wrote a conciliatory letter to Athens, proposing 
to restore the democracy. At the same time he sent troops under 
his son Alexander to expel Nicanor from Munychia, and prepared 
himself to follow with a larger force. 

The Athenians, beguiled by the regent's letter, were ea^r to get 
rid of Nicanor and his garrison ; ana a plot was laid to seize him in 
the Piraeus, where he was invited to attend a meeting of the ooundL 
Nicanor, who was secretly collecting reinforcements to maintain his 
position, attended the meeting, upon Phodon's undertaking to be 
answerable for his safety; but hastily withdrew, upon receiving a 
hint of his enemies' designs. Phocion was reproached by the Auitti> 
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nlans for not having seized Nicanor's person, as he might have done. 
He asserted that there was no reason to suspect Nicanor of any 
hostile intention; but this only aggravated the displeasure of the 
people, when Nicanor, having received his reinforcements from 

• oalamis, surprised Pineus in the night. He then offered to lead his 
countrvmen i^nst Nicanor, but they refused to follow him, and 
soon afterwards^ when Alexander appeared with his troops before the 
walls, they deposed Phocion from bis office of general. 

The Athenians had imagined, that Alexander was come to liberate 
tbem from the garrison and to enforce the king's edict ; but they 
soon found themselves mistaken. Alexander was observed to hold 
private conferences with Nicanor. It was suspected that they were 
concertmg measures together, and that Phocion, who had himself 
. had interviews with Alexander, was at the bottom of the scheme. 
A number of exiles, who had followed the march of the Macedonian 

• army, had got admission to the city, and helped to inflame the people 
s^ainst Phocion. One Agnonides accused him of treason : upon whidh 
he with some of his friends fled to the Macedonian camp. Agnonides 

-persuaded the Athenians to send ambassadors with an accusation 
a^inst him to Polpperchon. Phocion was sent by Alexander witii 
a letter recommendLis him to his father's protection. 

Notwithstanding this, Poljsperchon, who had now advanced with 
an army into Phocis, received, nun with the utmost rudeness; and, 
when he was accused by the Athenian envoys, refused to hear any 
defence. An uproar being occasioned by many of the Athenians 
speaking at once, " Put us all into one c^ige," said Agnonides, " and 
send us to Athens to try our quarrel there." This strange request 
was after a while complied with ; and Phocion and the other accused 
parties were put in a wagon, and sent in chains to Athens under the 
escort of Clitus. 

They were carried to the theatre, where the assembly was to sit-in 
judgment upon them. A vast crowd was gathered, consisting in part 
of exiles, foreigners, and slaves. The exiles were peculiarl;;r exas- 

• perated against Phocion, because he had been the friend of Antipater. 
Clitus read a letter from the kin^, which declared that he believed 
all the prisoners ^ilty, but that he left their case to the free judg- 
ment of the Athenian people. The accusers charged Phocion with 

^'heing the author, of all the evils which had fallen upon them since 
the Lamian war; the overthrow of the democracy, the death and 
exile of so manv citizens, the yoke of the Macedonian garrison. It 
was in vain that he attempted to speak. His voice was drowned by 

• clamour. " Athenians " — at length he exclaimed : — " I myself plead 
\gidlty: but what have these my friends done? " — "It is enough** — 

cried the people — "that they are your accomplices.'* Agnonides 
moved, that tney should decide at once by show of hands, whether 
the prisoners were guilty; and if so, that they should be put to 
death. The sentence of condemnation was unanimous. Torture 
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was proposed ; but even Agnonides declared, he could nerer consent 
to treat Phocion in such a manner : and one honest voice was heard 
to exclaim — " You are right, Agnonides : for if we put Phocion to 
the torture, what may you not expect ? " 

Four of the condemned persons were carried with Phocion to 
execution. He was insulted as he passed along : oiie man spat in 
his face : he turned to the arcbons and said — " Will no one correct 
this fellow's rudeness ? " He preserved his own calm composure to 
the last, and endeavoured to cheer his companions. Being asked, if 
he had any message to his son, he answered — " Yes : tell him to for- 
get how the Athenians treated his father." INicocles, who had been 
one of his dearest friends, entreated that he might drink the hemlo<^ 
first. " Ah 1 " said Phocion ; " of all the requests you ever made 
this is the most painful to me : but, as I never refused ^ou anything; 
I must grant this also." The executioner had not mixed hemlock 
enough for all, and asked twelve drachms for a fresh supply: 
" What ? " said Phocion : [' can't one die free of cost at Athens? " — 
a^d he requested one of his friends to give the man his fee. 

Such was the end of Phocion. it was compared to that of 
Socrates, It reminds one also of Sir Thomas More. 



APPENDIX III. \ > ':^ ■>. • 
THE COUNCIL OF AREOPAGUS.' ^^- 

This council, so called from the Hill of Mars, where it held its 
sitting, near the Acropolis, was a judicial and deliberative body 
greatly esteemed at Athens. It was from time immemorial established 
as a court of criminal jurisdiction, to try cases of murder, maiming; 
and arson. It sat in the open air, to escape the pollution of .being 
under the same roof with the guilty. In its proceedings the utmost 
solemnity was observed. Both parties were sworn to speak the 
truth; and the facts alone were inquired into, without appeals to 
the feelings or oratorical display. 

The Areopagites used to be taken from the noble families of Attica* 
But Solon introduced a new law, that the Archons whose official con- 
duct had been approved should be members of this council for life. 
At the same time ne enlarged the power of the council attaching to 
it political and censorial duties, in order that with the council of five 
hundred it might act as a check upon the democracy. 

In their censorial character the Areopagites kept watch over the 
religion and morals of the city, mamtained order and decency, looked 
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to the education of the young, inquired how people got their livingj 
and checked riotous excesses and debauchery. They had power to 
summon before them and punish offenders. They acted often from 
their own personal knowledge without requiring testimonial evidence. 
We read of their entering houses on feast days, to see that the 
guests were not too numerous. Menedemus and Asdepiades, two 
poor young men, were called before the council, and asked how they 
could manage to live, when they spent all their days in idleness in 
company with philosophers : they proved that every night they 
earned two drachms by grinding at a mill ; whereupon the council 
rewarded them with a present of two hundred drachms. 

As a political body, it was their province to inauire into offences 
against tne state and report them to the people. It the public safety 
required it, or if there was not time to watt for the orainary course 
of law, they could interfere summarily to avert threatened danger, 
to prevent the consummation of crime, or bring the offenders to 
speedy justice. 

For example : after the battle of Ghseronea, when it was expected 
that Athens would be besieged, the Areopagites caused certain men, 
who were preparing to leave their country, to be seized and put to 
death. So also, they put Antiphon to the torture and sentenced him 
to death, although he had been dismissed by the popdar assembly; 
and they deprived ^schines, suspected of oeing his accomplice, of ' 
an office to which he had been elected by the people.^ 

Or the people might ^ive a special commission to be executed by 
the Areopagites. Thus in the affair of Harpalus a decree was passed, 
directing them to investigate what had become of the treasure which 
that officer brought to Athens. They instituted a rigid inquiry, 
searching the houses of the suspected parties ; and then made a re- 
port, charging several persons with having received presents, and 
among them, Bemades and Demosthenes. 

Had not the council maintained a high character for justice, pm- 
dence, and moderation, it would have been impossible for such inquisi- 
torial and summary powers to have been tolerated in a free state like 
Athens. That they were exercised generally to the advantage of 
the people, and that public opinion supported them, appears from the 
express testimony of Isocrates, ^schines, and other writers. Isocrates 
in his Areopamtic oration contrasts the loose morals of his own time 
with those of a former age, over which the Areopagus exercised a 
greater control : he says, that it was the most esteemed tribunal in 
Ghreece ; that even baa men, when they became members of it, dis- 
carded their own nature, and conformed to the character of the 
institution. 

In the time of Pericles the democratical party, of which that 
statesman was at the head, looked with jealousy upon the council of 

(1) See ante, pp. $0, 118, 181 ; and Vol. I. p. 168, note S. 
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Areopagus, on account of the support which they thought it gave to 
the anstocratical or conservative interest : and thej exerted them- 
selves to brin^ it into discredit with the people, and to weaken its 
authority. The opposite party, headed oy Gimon, resisted this 
attempt ; and the pQ«t ^scnylus engaged his pen in the same cause. 
The tragedy of the Eumenides is said to have oeen composed for the 
express purpose of upholding the authority of the Areopagus. He 
there shows how it was established by the tutelary goddess of 
Athens ; how its first sitting was appointed for the trial of Orestes, 
pursued by the vengeful Fanes for shedding his mother's blood; how 
it pronounced his acquittal with the aid ana sanction of the goddess; 
how Orestes vowed for himself and his country eternal aUianoe with 
Athens ; and how Pallas declared, that the court and council, com- 
posed of the best and worthiest Athenian dtizens, revered for its 
wisdom and incorruptibility, should endure to all a^s and be the 
safeguard of the country.^ The inference was that, instead of seek- 
ing to encroach upon the power of this solemn and awful tribuBal, 
the people of Athens ought to regard it with veneration, and main- 
tain it m all its integrity. However, notwithstanding this powerful 
appeal and all the opposition of Gimon and his party, Epnialtes in 
the year b.c. 458 earned a decree, which to some extent abridged or 
limited the powers of the council. The &act nature of the change 
which he introduced is a matter of controversy. That the eriminal 
jurisdiction of the court was not interfered with, appears from the 
testimony of Demosthenes, who in the oration asamst Aristocrates 
say^i, that neither tyrants nor people had ever deprived it of tbat 
jurisdiction, and that even the condemned had never complained of 
its verdicts. That it still continued to exercise large and undefined 
powers of an inquisitorial and political character, appears from the 
examples above mentioned, occurring in the age of DemostheneSb 
It is not unlikelv however that some of the censorial functions of the 
Areopagus may nave been taken away altogether. But what is stiU 
more probable is, that the AreopagiteSy as a political body, were 

(1) See fhe Enmenidea, 465 :— 

Kptvova 3* &4rrw¥ rSnf ifiAv ra /UXrara 
ii^Ut dtatpetv rovro vpaffi.' krtirviMKt 
Spicov irep&vrat fxn^v ^KdiKov ^pecriv. 



And 851-470: 



KXvo(t' &if nil Bevfi^v, *ATT<K6f \e««» 
irp(0Tar iUat xpivotrret cufiarov xvrov. 
9<rr<u 6i Kal to Xoiirov 'Apjtitp trrpar^ 
Act iixavrmv rovro ySovXcvr^ptoir. 

« « « « * 
TO(6vde rot rapfiovvrev iviUttt vifiat, 
ipv/xd T« x<^pov '«>* n-6Xewr cmrjptav . . 
9xoir* av. olov ovrtt iLv(fp*iirmv ixei 
offre Z«vtft/<riv, oSra Il^Xoiror kv Toiroft* 
Kepdwv &6iKro9 rovro fiovXevrfiptov, 
alSoiov, b^vBvfxovt e»66vruv vwep 
kjprrropos ^tpovpnfia fin Ka^M-TafUU* 
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xiiade accountable to the people for the proper discharge of their 
duties. This would be a regolation perfectly just of itself, and in 
accordance with the spirit of the Athenian constitution, which did 
not permit the existence of any irresDonsible functionaries. Under 
the check of such a law, they would be more cautious how they in- 
terfered on ordinary occasions with the rights and liberties of their 
fellow-citizens : but it would not prevent them from taking strong 
measures for the public safety or advantage, when necessity re- 
quired it.* 



APPENDIX IV. 
THE COUNCIL OF FIVE HUNDRED.' 

Thx council or senate of five hundred was an executive and de* 
liberative body, appointed to manage various departments of the 
public business, more especially that which related to the popular 
assembly. As established by Solon, it consisted of four hundred 
members, a hundred from each of the four tribes into which the 
Athenians were then divided : but when the ten tribes were substi- 
tuted by Clisthenes for the four, the number of councillors was raised 
to five hundred, fifty being taken from each of the tribes. They 
were annually chosen by lot — in Solon's time from the three first 
dasses only, but afterwards from the whole body of the people — ^with 
no other restriction than that they must be genuine citizens on both 
the father's and the mother's side, and of the age of thirty. To 
ensure the legal qualification, the councillors elect underwent a 
scrutiny^ before the existing council, and if any one was rejected, 
another was chosen in his room from the same tribe. Having/ passed 
the scrutiny, they took an oath to observe the ]xws and consult for 
ti^e good of the commonwealth. At the expiration of their year of 
office the^ had, like all other functionaries, to render an account of 
their official conduct to the auditors : and during the term any one 
was liable to be expelled by his colleagues for misbehaviour. 

For the more convenient despatch of business, the tribes appor* 
tioned the year amon^ them, and took the duties in rotation. The 
council was thus divided into ten bodies of fifty men, who were 
called Prytanea, or Presidents, and who for the time represented the 
whole council. Their term of office was called a Frytaf^, or Pre- 
sidency. As the lunar year at Athens oon»sted of 354 days, it was 
80 arranged, that there were six Frytatiies of thirty-five days each, 

< (1) See ThirlwaU'i History of Greece, m. 18, 22; and Whiston'i aitide on the 
Areopagus, in the Archsolo^cal Dietionary. 
(2) AoKtfAoaia, ^ 
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and four of thirty-six. the supemumerary days being assigned to the 
four last Trytanies. This was a little modified in intercalated years. 
The turns were determined by lot. Erom the Prytanes again were 
taken for every seven days of their term of office an executive com- 
mittee, called Proedri, They had an EphtnUes, or chairman, chosen 
for each of the seven days, by whom were kept the public records 
and seal. 

Besides the committee thus taken from the presiding tribe« the 
chairman bad to form a committee of nine councillors from the other 
tribes, choosing one from each by lot. This mixed committee attended 
all the meetings of the council and the assembly, and nothing could 
be done without their sanction. The obiect of this regulation was, 
to give the other tribes a check upon the presiding tribe. And it 
appears that in later times the mixea committee performed the duties 
anciently appropriated to the committee of the single tribe; which 
was a better arrangement' 

The council was to be, according to Solon's design, a sort of direc- 
torial committee, to assist the people in their deliberations, and to 
guide and control their acts in assembly. It was their duty to dis- 
cuss beforehand, and also to prepu*e and draw up in proper form, 
the measures that were to be submitted to the people, whether they 
emanated from themselves, or were proposed hj any private indi- 
viduals. This afforded some guarantee, that no ill-considered mea- 
sures would be brought before the assembly. The pro{>osition to be 
introduced, having received the sanction of the council, was called 
a Frobouleumat a decree or order of council, and when it was ratified 
by the assembly, it became a Fsephisma,* or decree of the people. 
Thus^ as we have seen, Ctesiphon's decree in honour of Demosthenes 
first passed the CQuncil, and afterwards the assembly. It would have 
been impqpsible however, in a democracv such as that of Athens 
became, to adhere to the ancient rule, which required every decree 
moved in the assembly to have been first approved by the council. 
This therefore was soon dispensed with. Amendments were proposed 
during the discussion of a bill, which the people could adopt if they 
pleased. And any citizen was at liberty to move a decree, upon first 
applying to the committee of council, and either getting them to pre- 
pare it for him, or obtaining their assent to it as prepared by himself. 
The form of the ancient practice was thus still preserved ; for every 
motion was made through the council, though they might not actually 
have formed an opmion of its merits. And if it appeared to the com- 
mittee of council, that any motion was objectionable, either in point 
of form or on more serious ^unds, they might refuse to bring it . 
before the assemblv ; for which refusal, if improper, they would of 
course be responsible to the people. 

(1) Sueh is the explanation of SchSmann. De Comitii?, p. 84. Antiquitates Jmii 
Publicl, p. 217. f r -» 

(2) But the decree of the council was called sometime8>i|^iff;xa. 
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It was the business of the Trytanes in general to convene the 
popular assembly, and to give public notice of the business to be 
transacted. Their committee attended with the chairman and pre- 
sided over it. They proposed the subject of discussion ; caused to 
be read by the usher any bill which had been proposed ; permitted 
the orators to speak; put the question to the assembly; and took the 
votes.^ 

Besides preparing questions^ for the general assembly, the coun- 
cil had a right to issue ordinances of their o^n, which, if not 
set aside by the people, remained in force for the year. And some- 
times, for the sake of convenience, the people specially delegated to 
the Council of Five Hundred, as they did to tne Areopagus, extra- 
ordinary powers, which they could not have ventured to exercise of 
their own authority. Of this we have seen an example in the case 
of the embassy to JPhilip, when the council issued that order, which 
Demosthenes complains of his colleagues for disobeying.^ 

The executive duties of the council were very numerous. The 
whole financial department of the administration was under their 
control. They superintended the letting of the public revenues.' 
They exacted payment from the lessees, and had power to send 
defaulters to prison. The collectors and receivers accounted to them 
for the public monies. The treasurers of the revenue received the 
monies handed over to them by their predecessors in the presence of 
some members of the council. In every Trytany an account of the 
revenue was laid by the council before the people. 

They had the charge of building a certain number of galleys every 
year; and of rewarding those captains who had been most expeditious 
in the equipping and launching of their vessels. It was then: peculiar 
duty, to see that the horsemen whom the city- maintained were 
properly trained and' exercised, and their horses kept in good condi- 
tion. And they attended in some measure to the musters of infantry 
and seamen. 

We have seen that the councillors of the year examined the coun« 
cillors elect as to their qualification for office. They had also to 
examine the archons elect, to see whether they were qualified by law, 
and worthy in all respects to undertake that important magistracy. 
Any citizen might come before them to show grounds of disqualifica- 
tion ; and the council might hear arguments on both sides, and send 
the case, if thej pleased, to be determined by a court of justice. The 
speech of Lysias against Evander is an example of a case of this 
kind heard before the council. 

(1) They vera said— xpiM<>i'*C«<y (to open the business of the assemhiy); yvAnat 
wporiBivat (to give leave to address the assembly); hei^t^ittivt ox iwtxetporoviav 
Sidovat (to put the question to the vote). Schtimann, De Comitiis, 89, 91, 120 : Ant. 
Juris Publid, 221. ]?or more on the snl^eet of the Assembly, see the following^ 
Appendix. (2) See ante,'p. 297. 

(3) A board of officers, called n^Xhratf acted under their superintendence* 

Z 
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Impeachments^ for any graye misdemeanoms, /Vhich could not so 
well be deah with hj the ordinary processes of law, mi^ht be pre- 
ferred to the conncil, who took cogmsanoe of them in the fiist 
instance, and could themselves impose a penalty not exceeding five 
hundred drachms; but if the offence demanded a heavier puniahmeiit, 
they had to bring it before the popular assembly or a jury. 

The council sat every day in the ^ear, except holidays, for the 
transaction of business. To the multifmous character of their oc- 
cupations Xenophon bears testimony in a remarkable passage in hk 
treatise on the Athenian republic, as follows : 

" I find some persons complain, that a man may wait a twelvemonth 
at Athens before he can get an audience of the council or the people. 
The fact is, they have so much to do at Athens, they are obliged to 
send away some without hearing them. How could it be otherwise, 
when they have more festivals to keep than any city in Greece, 
during which it is not easy to despatch public business; and they 
have more lawsuits, prosecutions, and audits, than all the rest of the 
world ? The council has a multitude of questions to consider, about 
war, about supplies of money, about the passing of laws, about the 
daily affairs of the city and those of their allies. They have also to 
receive tribute, and attend to the ansenals and the service of the 
temples. Is it at ail wonderful, that, with so many occupations, th^ 
are not able to transact business with everybody?" 

The council-chamber was open to the public, and strangers some- 
times attended to hear their consultations,^ but might be greeted 
*o withdraw. 

To assist them, the council had two secretaries; ane^ of whom 
was chosen for each presidency, whose business it was to keep 
the decrees and other records drawn up during that particular term ; 
and another,^ elected for the whole year, who had custody of the 
laws. There was also a checkijog-clerk,^ whose especial duty it was 
to take an account of the monies received by his employers. And 
these doubtless had under-derks® to assist them. 

The members received two drachms a-day for their services, be- 
sides dinner at the public cost in the Prytaneum, or city-hall, whidi 
was close to the council-chamber.^ During their year of office they 
were exempt from military service: and, as a further mark of distinc- 
tion, principal places in the theatre were assigned to them. At their 
meetings they wore a wreath of myrtle ; ana at the end of the year, 
if they had given satisfaction, it was customary for the people to re- 
ward the whole body with a golden crown. 

(I) ^(rayyeXlat. (2) See an example, ante, p. 127. 

(5) Tpanftarew Kara IIpvTavemv. See, as to this Officer and the others xaei " 
beloir, Schomann, De Comitiis, 319, S20. (4) Fpa/x/Aarevr rm ^ovX^r. 

(6) 'AvrtYpa^vr tiic /Soi/\nt> (6) 'Yiro^pof^uiTeZp. 

(7) As to the Prytaneum, see ante, p. 180. 
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THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY. 

The will of the sovereipi people of Athens was expressed in the 
Ecdesia, or Assembly. Here were brought before them all matters 
which^ as the supreme power of the state, they had to order or dis- 
pose of : questions of war and peace, treaties and alliances, le\rpng 
of troops, raising of supplies, application of the revenue, religious 
ordinances, bestowing of citizenship and other honours, privileges, 
or rewards : likewise, the revision of the laws, the election of a great 
variety of magistrates and public functionaries, ambassadors or other 
persons entrusted with special commissions ; impeachments and in- 
formations for treason and hi^h misdemeanours, which they either 
determined finally themselves, or sent before a judicial tribunal. 
Indeed, there was no question which could not ultimateljr be dealt 
with by the assembled people, if they chose to exert their plenary 
authority, though by the ordinary constitutional practice the duties 
of the Ecclesia wercpretty well defined. 

Anciently the people used to assemble once only in each Prytany, 
or ten times a-year. After the democracy had grown stronger, and 
the business to be done by the whole people increased in magnitude 
and importance, they met fouft times in each Prytany. These were 
called the ordinary or regular assemblies.* On what days they were 
held, is not. known; but it is thought they varied in the different 
tenns.2 The Athenians avoided meeting on holidays or unlucky* 
days. Assemblies however might be convened for other besides the 
regular days, if any emergency required it. These were called 
extraordinary.^ 

The Assembly used anciently to be held in the market-plaoe. After- 
iwards it was transferred to the Pnyx,* and at a later period to the 
theatre of Bacchus. But it might be held anywhere, either in the city, 
^r the PirsBus, or elsewhere. The Pnyx, which was the commcm 
place of meeting in the time of Thucydides and Demosthenes, was 
an open semicircular piece of ground, opposite the Areopagus. It was 

(1) Kvpiai, OXvofUfjLOt. 

<2) See Schomann, De Comitiis, chapters i. and ii. : Antiq. Juris Fublici, p. 2I&. ^ 

(3) 'AfTo^pdder. Nefasti, as the Romans irould say. (4) '2v^K\nrot. 

(5) Hence the joke in the Knights of Aristophanes, -where Demut (the impersona- 
tion of the Athenian people, like our John Bull) is called ^^ixov nvvKiTrj;, Demus of 
pnffXf as if the Pnyx irere a township which gaye bim his l^gal addition. 

Z2 
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naturally on an incline ; but to make it level, the lower end to 
raised by^ a stone pavement.^ Here was the entrance for the people* 
The other end was skirted by a wall, from the centre of which pro- 
jected the Bema, or speaker's platform, which was cut out of m, 
rock^ ten feet from the ground, and to which there was an ascent by 
eight steps. There were stone seats for the people next the wall, 
and wooden benches in the middle. 

The assemblies were usually convened by the presidents of tbe 
council, who publbhed a notice four days before, specifyine the daj 
of meeting and the business to be transacted.* JExtraordinaiy as- 
semblies were called by the generals. All citizens of the age of 
twenty, who had been duly registered, were entitled to attend m 
vote. In early times it was considered by the greater number ol 
them a burden rather than a privilege, as we may see by the regnl* 
tions adopted to enforce attendance. A crier went round on the da] 
to collect the citizens. Those who absented themselves were liaWi 
to a fine, which six officers called Lexiarcks were authorized to « 
force. The police carried a rope stained with ruddle round tin 
market and other public places ; with this they drove the idlers ti 
the assembly, or marked them if they would not go; at thesaji 
time blocking up the passages, to prevent their getting away.* "' 
encourage the attendance of the poorer citizens, a regulation w 
introduced by Pericles, allowing a fee of an obol to those who cb» 
early. This was afterwards increased to three obols. A tickets 
given to them on entrance, which entitled them afterwards to demim 
their fee from the Thesmothetse. The Lexiarchs took care, after tl 
business had begun, to keep the voters from coming out, and prevei 
the intrusion of strangers. 

The assembly was presided over by the Proedri, that is, the con 
mittee of the tribe in office, assisted4)y the mixed committee, as h 
fore mentioned.' They sat on the steps before the speaker's platfort 
and maintained order among the people, with the assistance of a 
police, who were at hand to remove either from the platform or tl 
seats any person who violated the prescribed rules, or offended ag^ 
decency or propriety. They had power to impose on the instaat 

(1) Hence the name of the Pnyx, according to Suidas, flrapct r^jrv t6v >>*^^ 
Ttira (on account of its being thickly paved with Bt<Hies). Othen have thoo^ 
took its name from the denne congregation of people. 

(2) Hence the expression, &va/8a«vciv elt ritv iiutKn^iav (hecaose they b* 
ascend). See ante, p. 68. 

(8) Hence it is caUed, the stone, in Aristophanes, Paz, 6S0 : 

"'OiTTif Kparet w¥ rov XJBov rov *v rp UnuU. 
(4) Hence the expressions, frpoypa^eiv iKtiXriviaw, wporiBivcu kiucXrifflav. 
{&) Provided they were not under iiTiuia. The age, SchSmann thinkSi^ 
eighteen. (De Comittis, 76.) 

(6) Aristophanes, Aeham. 22 : 

ol d' €¥ dyop^ XaXovo-c icai>«* Kou idrm 
To vxoiviov 0eu7ov«-t to /Ae/uii\TM/Acv«v. 

(7) See the last Appendix. 
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fine of fifty drachms: graver offences were referred to the council or 
the next assembly. At a later period a further regulation was 
adopted, owing to the outrageous conduct of Timarchus, who made 
an assault with his fists upon some of those about him. A special 
body of men was appointed for every assembly day, to sit in the 
front benches, and assist the presiding councillors in keeping order^ 
Each tribe took its turn of making the appointment.^ 

Before the business of the day commenced, a sacrifice of purifica- 
tion "^as offered. The lustral victims were young pig^, whose blood 
was carried round and sprinkled on the ^seats,' wnile at the same 
time incense was burned in a censer. The crier then pronounced a 
form of prayer and commination, imploring the gods to bless and 
prosper the consultations of the people, and imprecating a curse 
upon all enemies and traitors.' 

The chairman then opened the business of the day. If any bill 
had been prepared by the council, it was read by the crier or usher, 
and the people were asked if it met their approbation. If there was 
no opposition, it passed. Any citizen however might oppose it, or 
move an amendment. If the council had no decree framed by them- 
selves, any citizen might propose one on the instant: it was necessary 
only that it should be in writing and in a proper form. He then 
dehvered it to the presiding committee, to be read as a motion to the 
assembly; and if the committee saw nothing objectionable in it, they 
complied with his request. Cases occurred, where some one or more 
members of the committee opposed the reading of a motion, as being 
either illegal, or grossly improper, or irrelevant to the question before 
them. They were responsible however to the people, if they threw any 
vexatious mipediment in the way of a citizen moving a decree ; and 
sometimes the assembly itself would insist upon the question being 
put to them, notwithstanding the veto of the councillors. iSschinea 
in his speech on the Embassy gives us an example. He savs that 
Aleximachus moved a decree, authorizing the deputy of Cersobleptes 
to take the oath of peace to Philip ; that the decree was delivered to 
ihe committee, and read to the assembly; that Demosthenes, being 

; one of the committee, got up and declaied he would not allow the 
question to be put ; the people however were clamorous on the other 
aide, and he was obliged to yield.^ 
Every member of the Assembly was at liberty to speak, but only 

r once in the debate. According to the institution of Solon, those 
who were above fifty years old were first called upon, and afterwards 
the younger men. But this custom fell into disuse. We find 
Demosthenes alluding to it in the opening of the first Philippic. 

I Although all citizens had the right of speaking, the privilege was of 

(1) Hence called, h irpocdpevowo-o ^wXif. Sehfimaim, De CoinUilB, 88. 

(2) Young pigs were considered by the Athenians to have peculiarly expiatory 
powers. (S) See ante, p. 102. 

(4) See Schomann, De Comitiis, 119. 
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course exercised by a few only, who felt themselTes competent to the 
task; and in the time of Demosthenes, when rhetoric was studied as 
a science, the debates were mostly confined to a fe wpr aetised oratois 
and statesmen, as they are generally elsewhere.^ Whoever rose to 
speak, put on a wreath of myrtle, as a token that he was performing^ 
a public duty, and entitled on that account to respect. It was a 
breach of decorum to interrupt the speaker ; yet one whidi it must 
hare been impossible to prevent, except where it proceeded from a 
small number of persons. How Demosthenes was put down by the 
damours of Plulocrates and others, he himself descnbes.^ 

When the debate was ended, the chairman put the question to the 
▼ote. The method of voting was either by show of hands,* or by 
ballot.^ Show of hands was the most common. The ballot was re- 
sorted to in a few cases, where it was expedient to ascertain the 
number of voters as accurately as possible, or to ensure secresy. 
These were chiefly cases of privUegiOy such &s ostracism and con- 
demnation of state criminals, granting of citizenship or exemption 
from taxes, or restoration of the franchise. In all those cases the 
law required that there should be at least six thousand voters in 
favour of the motion. Generally speaking however, the questions, 
before the assembly were decided by a majority of votes. The chair- 
man declared the numbers.^ 

When all the business was concluded, the crier by command of 
the presidents dismissed the assembly. If the business could not be 
flnisned in one day, it might be adjourned to the next day, or to the 
one after.^ This happened sometimes on a sudden shower of rain 
or a thunderstorm. Anything of this sort was considered as an un- 
lucky omen among the Greeks.' 

A decree having been carried by the votes of the people, it was 
copied on a tablet, and deposited by the secretary among other pubUc 
records in the temple of Cybele.^ Sometimes it was engraved on 
brass or stone, and set up in a conspicuous place, to be seen by viSL 
As to the form in which decrees were drawn up, the reader may con- 
sult Schomann.' The mover's name was usualhf inserted, he being' 
responsible for the measure, as we shall presently see. 

(1) Hence the p^roper or drj/u^Yopoi are distingtiished from the IdiSrai, or genenl 
body of citizens, "who took no part in the debates. They are noft to be < — " — "" 



with the nvfryopoit or public advocates; as to whom, see the aevoitli Appendix. 

(2) See ante, p. 128. (3) Xeiporovm. (4) ^n^ov. 

(5) He was said, avayoptiew rit x«<POTovf av. 
ifii Aristophaaefl, Acham. 171 : 

rain Opcucav dvttivaiy Topeittat d* elr ivriv. 

oi yap npvTaiveis \vovct Ti\v liMcXfto-tay. 

^ (7) Such a phenomenon was called itoanixia. Any individual might call tlur 

attention of the presidoits to tite occurrence ], as DieaBopolii does in the / " 

168; 

<(XX' dwayop^m fiii voteTv ^KKXturtov 

ToSir Q(>9$* irep« fua$ov' X^tw i* hft*¥ Stv 

diafffijiiKk 'ore, Kcu pavU 3ifi\tiK4 lit, 
(8) T^ Mfirpy^oy. (9) De Comitiis, e. IS. 
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We hare to distinguish between decrees and laws,^ in the Athenian 
sense. Decrees are measures of government, relating to particular 
matters or occasions ; as for example, the election of magistrates, or 
the punishment of offenders ; u declaration of war, or a resolution to 
xnake peace. They had indeed the force >of laws for the time being, 
so far as regfa>ded the obedience due to them. But bj laws we are 
to understand the permanent institutions and ordinances of the 
commonwealth, by which every man knows how he is governed, and 
what are his franchises and rights. How these might be enacted 
and repealed at Athens, is explained in a following appendix. 



APPENDIX VI. 
THE OPINION OF POLYBIUS. 

PoLYBins, in the seventeenth book of his history, defends against 
the attack of Demosthenes those Greek statesmen, espedaSy of 
Messene and Megalopolis, who took the Macedonian side in politics^ 
and dissuaded their countrymen f]X)m taking arms against Philip.' 
The passage is as follows :•— 

''Demosthenes, deserving as he is of praise in many respects, 
must be condemned for the reckless and mdiscriminate manner in 
which he reviles the most eminent Greek statesmen; saying, that in 
Arcadia Cercidas and Bieronymus and Eucampidas were traitors to 
Greece, because they joined alliance with Philip ; in Messene, the 
sons of Philiades, ^eon and Thrasylochus ; in Argos, Myrtis and 
Teledamus and Mnaseas : likewise in Thessidy, Daochos and Cineas, 
and amon? the Boeotians, Theogiton and Timolaus. And besides 
t&ese, he nas given a long list of others, with their names and 
eountries. Now all the above-mentioned statesmen have good and 
ample grounds of justification for their conduct, but especially those 
of Arcadia and Messene. For they, having invited Philip into Pelo« 
ponnesus and humbled the Lacedsmonians, gave repose and security 
to all the inhabitants of the Peninsula : further, by recovering the 
territory and towns, which the Lacedeemonians in their days of pros- 
perity had taken from the Messenians, Megalopolitans, Tegeans and 
Aleves, thev unquestionably promoted the welfare of their countries. 
80 far therefore nrom going to war with Philip and the Macedonians, 
ihej were bound to use every exertion to increase their honour and 
gk>iy. I grant, if at the same time they received a garrison in their 

(1) ^f|0i(r/uiara ftnd wofiot. 

(2) The principal passages of Demosthenes irai be fimnd ante, pp. 23, 85, 29, 1M; 
109, 209. 
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countries from Philip, or overturned the laws and deprived their 
fdlow-citizens of their rights and liberties, from motives of avarice 
or ambition, they deserved the reproach cast upon them. But if 
in the iionest discharge of their dutj as citizens thej differed in 
judgment with Demosthenes, not considering the interests of Athens 
and of their own countries to be identical, surely he ought not to 
have called them traitors on that account Measuring everything by 
the interests of his own commonwealth, and thinking^ that all the 
Greeks should have looked up to the Athenians or else oe stigmatized 
as traitors, it seems to me, he has taken a very wrong and mistaken 
view. Mj opinion is confirmed by the events that happened in 
Greece, which show that the true foresight was exercised, not by 
Demosthenes, but by Eucampidas and Hieronymus and Cercidas and 
the sons of Fliiliaaes. For the Athenians by their contest with 
Philip incurred signal disasters, being defeated in battle at Chseronea; 
and, but for the king's magnanimity and regard for his own honour* 
they would have suffered still more grievously than they di^ through 
the counsels of Demosthenes ; whereas those other statesmen en- 
abled the confederate Arcadians to enjoy perfect security against 
Lacedffimon, from which their respective countries reaped many im* 
portant advantages." 

If Demosthenes has been too severe upon the Greek statesmen^ 
Polybius has not been quite just to Demosthenes. Polybius, looking 
at the state of Greece in his own time, argues as if the struggle 
against Philip was desperate, forgetting that it was rendered sooy 
the very supineness ana want of combination of which Dsmosthenes 
complains. Had the Athenians been assisted at Chseronea by suck 
a force of Peloponnesians as afterwards battled with Antipater, 
Greece might have been saved. Again': — the facts of the case are 
not exactly as Polybius represents them. Messene and Megalopolis 
were capable of defending themselves against Sparta without Philip's 
protection. Even if it were not so, they but exchanged one master 
for another. Though they mi^ht not feel the weiglit of his ^oko 
immediately, it was a yoke destmed to gall them at no distant time* 
The humiliation of Sparta was a poor consolation to freemen who 
were humiliated themselves. The congress of Corinth and Philip's 
victorious pro^ss through Peloponnesus, are evidences to the world 
that Grecian mdependence was gone. The Peloponnesians foUov 
Alexander to his wars, as they had anciently followed Sj[>arta, bat 
less in the character of allies than of vassals. Alexander insults and 
terrifies them by his edicts. A tyranny is established in Messene. 
The Arcadians gain neither security nor repose by their fidelity to a 
foreign potentate. Two bloody wars, and Megalopolis twice besieged* 
first by A|^, and afterwards by Polysperchon, are the speedy and 
bitter fruits of Macedonian protection; disproving the foresight 
which Polybius claims for his countrymen.^ 

(1) Polybius was a Megalopolltan. 
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It is troe, tbat ffrievons faults were committed botli by Sparta and 
Athens. Sparta should have abandoned her pretensions to Messenia 
and her aggressive designs against her neighbours. Athens (not to 
speak of other errors) missed an excellent opportunity of gathering 
to her side a Peloponnesian confederacy, when the Megalopolitans 
solicited her aid against Sparta in the year B.C. 353. She should 
then hare stood boldly forward^ and declared that she would not per- 
mit Sparta to threaten the independence of her neighbours. This 
was what Demosthenes advised. The Athenians chose a timid course, 
which was not forgotten when she herself needed assistance. Un- 
fortunately the patnotism of the Greeks in general was too narrow, 
and their wisdom too short-sighted, to perceive that the cause of 
Athens against Philip was their own. 

Folybins himself, m reference to the conduct of the Messenians at 
a later period, reasons more justly.* Censuring generally that policy 
which is determined to have peace at any sacrifice, he says the Mes- 
senians had been guilty of such an error; and the consequence was 
that, although thev escaped some trouble and danger for the time, 
they incurred still greater misfortunes in the end. Having two 
powerful people for their neighbours, the Lacedaemonians and the 
Arcadians — ^tne former of whom nourished an implacable hostility 
against them, while the latter were their friends and well-wishers—- 
the Messenians did not meet either the enmity of the one or the 
friendship of the other with a generous and brave spirit. When 
their neighbours were at war, the Messenians kept aloof, and, a^^ 
their country lay out of the way, they were free from annoyance. 
But when the Laoedsmonians had nothing else to do, thev attacked 
the Messenians, who bad not the courage to resist by themselves, 
and through their system of neutrality were deprived of auxiliaries. 

He goes on to declare, that, if there should be a new revolution in 
Peloponnesus, the onlv chance of safety for the Messenians and 
Me^opolitans would be, to form an intimate union for mutual pro- 
tection, according to the original design of Epaminondas, and to 
stand firmly and faithfully by one another in all difficulties and 
dangers. 

Jacobs has expressed his opinion to the following effect, in the 
preface to his translation of Demosthenes :— 

"The patriotic feeling^ which inspired Demosthenes were not 
equally felt by all the leading statesmen in Greece ; but these feelings 
did not allow him always to be just towards men, who, being placed 
in different circumstances from himself, espoused a different me of 
politics. He frequently complains of the , number of traitors, who 
sprang up like a crop of weeds in the states and cities of Greece, 
and attached themselves to the interests of Macedonia. If the 
words of the orator are to be taken in their literal sense, there must 
I have been such a depth of corruption among the Greeks, that heaven 

(1) Lib. iv. 82, 33. 
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ftsdf could not have saved them. Th^re can be no doubt that Philip, 
in order to rule by division, availed himself of the pacly strife which 

Srevaiied as well at Athens as in most of the other states ; and that 
e fomented it, both by his gold and by the skilful manner in which 
he flattered the passions of the political antagonists. Even repub- 
lican Greeks were not insendble to the favour of a crowned head, 
especially if polished speech and manner lent their influence to capti- 
vate them : ^ and it is probable enough, that many men of the best 
intentions were caught m this net, without being in the least degree 
conscious that their acts were treasonable. Where party spirit pre- 
vails, the judgments of men are necessarily one-sided. Every man 
thinks his own views alone are just, and looks upon one of different 
sentiments as an enemy to the good cause for which he is striving. 
That which at first is a contest of opinions becomes at length a eon- 
test of passions ; which in tkeir zeal for the cause which they espouse^ 
And an excuse even for hiwless violence. So in relation to Athens 
it appears to me, that what Demosthenes so vehemently denounces 
as a crime is, in regard to many of the accused parties, to be view^ 
in a milder light, as an error of party; and we would fain believe^ 
for the honour of the Athenian neople, that the greater number of 
the philippising citizens intendea to render the best service to their 
country. With reference to the friends of Philip in other states, 
especially the Peloponnesian, whom Demosthenes stigmatizes as 
traitors, the judgment of Polybius appears by no means unfair/' 
He then cites the following remarKs of Yalckenaer:-— 
" Proditorum atrum catalogum ex ingenio suo Demosthenes am- 
plificavit: nam inter illos, quos Atticus orator turpi hoc nomine 
aehonestavit, fuisse credibile est, non pecunid, sed humanitate regis 
captos, qui hujus imperium anteponerent speeioss libertati qxm dice^ 
batur, et superbis dominis, plebi, quique plebem ducerent oonciona- 
toribus." 

This is but a sorry defence for traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy. Such arguments would justify any kind of treason. What 
the philippising party gained by exchanging plebeian rule for MaCe« 
doman, is shown by the fate of Demades and Phocion. 



Ji, 



(l) Compare, Justin, Ix. 8; who says of Philips— « Blandus pariter et insidiMui. 
_l)oquio ; qui plura promitteiet quam praestaret : in serla et jocos artifex. Amicitiaa 
utilitate, noii fide colebat. Gratiam fingere in odio, instraere in concordantea odia, 
apud utramque gratiam queerere, solemnis illi consuetudo. Inter hnc eloquentia et 
insignis oratio, acuminis et soleitiae plena; ut nee ornatui facilitas, nee facilitati 
inventionum deesaet omatus." And Cicero, De Offlciia, i. 26— *'Philippam rebna 
gestis et gloxifi superatttm i Alio, focilitate et hunuuiitate yideo auperiorem fuiaae." 
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RBVISIOIT OF LAWS. 

The enactment of laws (distinguished from decrees, as mentioned 
in Appendix V.) was not left bj Solon to the people at large, but 
confided to a select body of them under an arrangement which has 
drawn, praise from many modern critics and historians. That wise 
legislator was anxious to secure the stability of his institutions^ 
knowing' that laws which have been consecrated by long usage are 
more readily and cheerfully obeyed : ^ while on ihe other hand he 
foresaw, that the best constitution in the world might in course of 
time require amendment and adaptation to existing circumstances. 
Under the democracy which he created there would have been a 
danger of exposing the laws to perpetual change, had it been left to 
the multitude, upon the motion of any demagogue suddenly rising in 
the Assembly, to make and unmake statutes at their pleasure. He 
therefore so contrived matters, that, while his laws were subject to 
constant revision, a cheek should be put upon crude and hasty 
legislation. 

There were annually chosen by lot six thousand citizens, of not 
less than thirty years of age, who formed a judicial court called He- 
IisBa,s and whose functions corresponded in great measure with those 
of our jurymen. Prom them were taken not only the ordinary juries 
for the tnal of civil and criminal causes, but also a select body of 
men called Nomoihetai, or law-revisors,' to whom the people referred 
all questions of legislation that came before them. And further, if 
any new statute had been passed by these law-revisors, it might be 
impeached before a jury taken from the same Heliastic body, who had 
power to determine finally whether such statute should be abrogated 
, or confirmed. The method of proceeding was as follows : — 

(1 ) This is a tiuth frequently enunciated both by ancient and modern philosophers. 
Compare Aristotle, Politic, ii. : 'O jap vo/uor larxitv ovde/xiav Sxei irpor t^ neiOeirBaif 
m^ifv vapa r6 iOot' rovro di ov yiveTat, el /i»j dia xpovov «rX»i&dr* mo-tc to p^ditof 
fierafidWeiv ix r&w vo/xw eU Mfiovs vo/mow Kaivoin, atrdevn vottSv iorl rijv rov v6/tiOw 
Mv€tfiiv. And Thucydides, iii. 37 : Xeipovi vo/xoti oKivfirow -xpmfievn voKtt fcpeiVo-wi^ 
hrriv fi KaKSh ixovctv hKvpoie. 

(2) 'H\taia (an assembly). The whole body were called SMituta. 

(3) The term voij^Birw (legislator) was given kot* k$axii¥ to Solon. But it was 
applicable to any individual who moved the passing of a law ; and clearly the whole 
legislative body might properly be so called. The court of the vofioOirat at Athens 
was peculiarly constituted, having no power of originating laws, and being judicial 
xatber than legislative in our sense qf the term ; and there was, in effect, an appeal 
ftom them. They may aptly be styled revisers of the laws. 
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It was a part of the business in the first ordinary; assembly, which 
was held on the eleventh of Hecatombseon, to consider the state of 
the laws, and to receive proposals for their amendment. Any citizen 
was at liberty to make such proposal, having previously obtained 
leave from the council : but in order to ensure a constant revision 
of the laws, the Thesmothetse ^ of each year were directed to examine 
the whole code, and to see if there were any statutes contradictory, 
or useless, or improper to be retained. The people heard whatever 
proposal either these magistrates or any private citizen had to ofTer 
for an alteration in the law ; and if they aeemed it worthy of further 
consideration, they consented that it should be referred to a court of 
revisers, and they elected five advocates* to defend the old law 
against the new one. A fair copy of the new law was put up before 
the statues of the Heroes,' that every man might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it :♦ and to give it still further publicity, it was read 
aloud, in every assembly before the revisers held their court. The 
third of the ordinary assemblies (towards the end of the month 
HecatombsBon) was appointed for the election of the revisors; of 
which notice was to be given by the presidents of the council ; and 
the committee of council were directed (under severe penalties in case 
of neglect) to consult the people as to the number of persons to be 
elected, and as to their remuneration, duties, and term of office, 
which of course depended chiefly upon the amount of business to 
come before them. The number of tlie revisors was commonly about 
a thousand ; but it mi^ht be more or less. 

Tfhe various legislative questions referred by the people were tried 
on particular days appointed for each. The revisors were impanelled 
like a jury ; though their court very much resembled a popular as- 
sembly, the presidents of the council being there as assessors, and 
the committee presiding with their chairman. Arguments were ad* 
dressed to the court witn the same formalities as upon a legal trial, 
first by the supporters of the new law, next by the defenders of the 
old ; and to prevent collusion, any one might appear as defender, 
besides the advocates specially chosen for that pu^ose. After hearing 
all that could be said on both sides, the question was put by the 
chairman, and the revisors decided by show of hands, wnether the 
old law should stand, or the new be accepted. Their judgment was 
drawn up in the shape of a decree ; and if the new law was passed, 
it became forthwith a binding statute, subject however to oe im- 
peached in the manner to be mentioned presently. 

Tims we see, while all law-making originated with the people, and 
the humblest citizens were at liberty to propose new enactments, the 
task of examining them at leisure, and considering all the questions 

(1) As to this, see Schfimann, De Comitiis, 259. 

(2) IvvdtKoi, or ovvfiyopot, 

{S) Called Eponymi, 'Einiivvnot, because they gave name to the ten tribes. Theiz 
Btatues were in front of the council-chamber. 
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to which they might give rise, was delegated to a superior tribanal, 
clothed with a judicial character, and more capable of exercising a 
calm and deliberate judgment on such matters tuan the full assembly 
of Athenian citizens. 

That the general scheme was due to the genius of Solon we axe 
expressly assured, though it is most probable that improvements were 
made in the details since his time. And here it may be observed 
generally with respect to the Attic laws, which are quoted by the 
orators and attributed by them to Solon, that we must not suppose 
all the Extracts which they cite to be the actual words of the ancient 
lawgiver : for not only did they receive additions and amendments 
from time to time, but it is very likely, as Schomann suggests,^ that 
"when the code was remodelled after the expulsion of the Thirty 
Tyrants, or possibly upon soipe other occasion, the antiquated phrase- 
ology of Solon's time was translated into the language of the day. 
In a few years it would become difficult to distinguish, what part of 
the code belonged to Solon, and what to a later period ; and so the 
whole body of statutes were, both by the orators and other persons, 
commonly spoken of as the laws of Solon. 

Besides tne regular time of holding the courts of revision, the 
people might douotless, if they pleased, appoint them to be held 
on extraordinary occasions. One such occasion happened after the 
expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, who having abolished many of 
Solon's laws and corrupted them by interpolations, it was thought 
advisable to restore and remodel the ancient code ; and a decree was 
passed, authorizing the council to select a body of men to frame the 
necessary amendments, and send them afterwards to be considered 
by a court of revision in the usual way. We find Demosthenes in 
his Olynthiac oration recommending the appointment of revisers, for 
the special purpose of repealing the laws concerning the theoric 
fond.' One of the charj^s agamst Tunocrates is, that he induced 
the people to appoint revisers out of the usual time. For thus the 
thing really stood : — It was competent for the people to pass a decree 
dispensing with the regular course of kw ; and it was impossible to 
call them to account for it. But, as in our own country the maxim 
that the king can do no wrong does not shield from responsibility the 
ininister who advises him, so at Athens the author of an unconstitu- 
tional measure was not protected by the fiat of the sovereim people 
viho decreed it. And this brings us to another important branch oi 
the subject, viz« the proceeding by indictment against the movers of 
bad laws.* 

As a further precaution against rash legislation, a power was given, 
after the passing of a law by the court of revision, to mdict the author 
of it at any time within a year, and thus to procure both his punishment 



(1) De Comitiis, 267. / 

(2) See Vol. I. p. 54; and SchSmann, De Comitiii, 27D, 271. 

(3) Tpa^ii wapav6ii.mv. 
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and the repeal of the law itself. The law might be impugned either 
for matter of form, as for the omission of 8<»ne neeeasair step in the 
procedure ; or upon the merits, as being inconsist^it with some other 
law that was not repealed, or opposed to the general spirit of the 
Athenian laws, or for any cause wnatever miachierous in its tendency^ 
or adverse to the interests of the commonwealth. Any dtisen was 
at liberty to prefer an indictment against the author of a new lsw» 
alleging it to be bad in any of these respects. The case was then 
brought for trial before a jury, taken from the same Heliastic body, 
who reviewed the law once more, examining it in all its bearings 
upon the rest of the Athenian code and the genend welfiare of the 
state. If they thought it open to the charges made against it or 
any of them, thev gave theur verdict aceorcungly, pronouncing the 
law to be bad and void, and sentencing the author to such peiudty as 
the nature of the case deserved. Anier the expiration of the year, 
although the author could not be punished, the law itself might stilL 
be impeaclied before a jury ; but m such case the people appointed 
advocates to defend it. Of this the oration of Demostnenes against 
the law of Leptines is an example. The law, which prohibited ail 
exemptions from public services, was repealed, as being unjust and 
derogatory to the dignity of Athens ; but Leptines himself was safe 
by the lapse of time.^ 

The same proceeding might be instituted to rescind illegal or im- 
proper decrees, which had been passed in the popular assembly, and 
to punish the movers of them. As there was a greater facility of 
procuring decrees than laws, so, it appears, the indictments preferred 
in these cases were much more numerous; and in impugning a 
decree every possible ground of objection might be taken, in re- 
gard either to legality or expediency. Very frequently prosecution 
was but a method of trying the question over again, or perhaps of 
punishing the author for the evil consequences of his measure. We 
nave seen that Aristophon was seventy-five times indicted for having 
moved improper decrees, and every time acquitted. Cephalus, on the 
other hand, boasted that be had never once been indicted.' To pre- 
Tent vexatious prosecutions, the accuser, if he failed to obtain a nfth 
part of the votes, was liable to a fine of a thousand drachms, and was 
rendered incapable of bringing an^ such accusation in future. 

Divers examples, illustrating this Athenian practice, are furnished 
by the orators. 

Timocrates passed a law, allowing public debtors to be released 
on bail Diodoru's indicted him on these (among other) grounds— - 
that he had not obtained the sanction of the council before he intro- 
duced his law to the people: that he had sot the court of revision to 
be appointed for the twelfth of Hecatombteon, immediately after the 
first assembly, instead of waiting for the regular time, and that he 

(1) See Vol. I. Appendix V. p. W7. Schumann, De Comitiis, 378—^280. , 

(2) See 9nte, pp. 92, 313. 
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had never put up his law in the usual way for public perusal : that it 
ma CQutrary to other existing laws : and that it was bad on the 
merits. From the speech composed by Demosthenes in support of 
the prosecution we get most of our infonnation upon the subject of 
the NimofheUe, And here we find him com]j^laining of a praotioe 
which had grown up, in contravention of Solon's reguLition; whereby 
l^slative measures were brought before the popular assembly out of 
the appointed time, and the people were persuaded to pass them in 
the shape of decrees. It is dear, as I have before observed, that 
the people could allow this to be done as often as they pleased : 

Subhc opinion alone could effectually check it, by ihsuring the con- 
emnation in a court of justice of the demagogue who misled the 
assembly.* 

The case of Aristocrates, indicted for his decree in favour of 
Charidemus, is a memorable example ; of which I have spoken else- 
where.' But the most familiar of all is the prosecution of Ctesiphon 
by iBschines ; the grounds of which are fully explained in the argu- 
ment to the Oration on the Crown, and in the last appendix to this 
volume. 



•^ 



APPENDIX VIII. ;: / 

AFFAIRS OF PELOPOIOfESUS. 

Aftes the battle of Mantiuea Peloponnesus, as Demosthenes says, 
was divided.^ Sparta could no longer domineer over her neighbours, 
as she had used to do ; yet her enemies were unable to crush her 
entirely. The oligarchical states remained still attached to her — 
Ck)rinth, Phlius, Epidaurus, Trcezen, Elis, and the Achaian cities, 
excepting Sicyon. But the powerful league, originally formed under 
Theban protection, between the Messenians, Arc^ans, and Argives, 
maintained the balance of power in the peninsula. The independence 
of Messene was acknowleaged by the allies of Sparta at the general 
peace of B.a 362. Sparta herself protested against it, refusing to 
accept as binding an arrangement by which she was humiliated and 
degraded. For not only was the fairest portion of her territory, 
which she had held for three centuries, taken away from her ; ^ but 

(1) Through thiB abtne (as Demosthenes says, AdT. Lept. 485,) ^*i0<o'M<>'''mv ov5* 
oTtovv iiaA^povctv o\ v6uou See Sehfimaim, De Comitiis, 264, 265, 268, 269. 

(2) Vol. I. Appendix III. pp. 277, 278. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Conn. 231. 

(4) The fertility of Messenia, as contrasted with the Laconian soil, is described by 
the lines of Euripides, dted in Stxabo, viii. 866. Of Laconia, he says :— 
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she saw established on her confines a race of men whom she regarded 
as slaves and rebels, dangerous from the implacable hostHit j which 
they were sare to cherish against their late oppressors, and. by the 
encouragement which they held out for further revolt among the 
Laoonian Helots. But Sparta stood alone in her opposition, and 
could only protest and wait for better times. ^ 

The feeliugs of the Spartan people upon this subject are pretty 
well described in the oration of Isocrates, entitlea Archidamus ; 
which was in fact a pamphlet published to vindicate the title of the 
Spartans to Messenia, but is m the form of a speech addressed by 
^chidamus, son of Agesilaus, to his countirmen, and seems to have 
been composed on the occasion when Corinth, Phlius, and Epidanrus 
seceded ftom the Spartan alliance, and made a sepjarate peace with 
the enemy, B.C. 366.' The substance of his advice is as follows : — 

He contends that it would be disgraceful to let their revolted 
slaves retain possession of their land — ^the allies who urged them to 
abandon it had given both weak and dishonourable advice— their title 
to Messenia was unc[uestionable, being founded not only on length 
of time, but on a valid gift, confirmed (as he shows from history) by 
the Pythian oracle— the people who had been planted in Messene 
were not real Messenians, but Helots and vagabonds — their own 
cause was just, and they should defend it to the last — ^great things 
had been effected by individual Spartans in the defence of other 
cities, as by Brasidas at Amphipolis and Gylippus at Syracuse; they 
should not then despair in the cause of their own country — ^the 
sympathies of the Greeks would probably be with them ; even the 
democratized states of Peloponnesus would find the^ needed Spartan 
superintendence, for they had got nothing by their defection from 
Sparta but war and anarchy and intestine broils. Should their 
enemies insist on such hard terms as the emancipation of Messeniii, 
and should the rest of the Greeks give their consent, then he advises 
his countrymen to remove their parents, wives, and children to Italy 
or Sicily or Gyrene or some other place of safety, to sally forth from 
their home, as their ancestors had done in days of yore, to enter tiie 
land of their enemies as an invading army, and there to seize upon 
some stronghold, and commence a war of plunder and devastation, 
nntil their enemies would be only too glad to purchase peace by tiie 
restoration of Messenia. He argues that it would be impossible for 
peace to be maintained on the basis desired by theic opponents — that 

KoiXfi yapt 8p9Vt veptdpo/mot, rpaxcta TC 
dvaeivfioXos re woKeniott, 
Of Messenia:— 

KaXXtVapiroif . • • • • 
KardppvTow re fkvpioiiri vafiatrty 
ica« fiovoi icat roinvatvtv evfiorttrarnvt 
oSt' iw wvoaiai x^^f^^^'^of dvaxeifiepovt 
O0T* aZ TctfptVvotr ^Xiov 0cp/ijfv Sifav, 

(1) Pausanias, W. 27; yiii. 27. Polybius, iv. 83. Diodorus, xr. 66, 89. ; 

(2) Isocrates, ArchidiiinQS, 165. Xenophon, Hellen. viL c. 4, is. 8—10. 
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the settlement of the Messeiii&ns on their confines would lead to 
perpetual quarrels and disturbances — that it would be such a degra- 
dation as Spartans, accustomed to preeminence in Greece, could 
never endure — ^that it might be well enough for Corinthians, 
!Epidaurians, and Phliasians, to care only for life aAd safety, but for 
Spartans death was preferable to dishonour.* How could they go 
without shame to the Olympian and other national festivals ; where 
formerly every individual Spartan was received with as much honour 
as the victors at the ^ames, but now they would be looked upon with 
soom ; their revolted slaves would bring from the land which their 
-fathers bad bequeathed to them richer offering than they did, and 
would insult them in revenge for their past sufferings P Prom such dis- 
grace he calls upon them to rescue their country ; to struggle through 
their present difficulties, as the Athenians and Thebans had out of 
theirs ; and lastljr, to remember that they had never been defeated, 
when a king of lus line had commanded them. 

This sin^lar pamphlet, which the renewal of friendship between 
43parta ana Athens encouraged Isocrates to publish, produced but 
little effect. It served as a manifesto to the Grecian world of the 
feeling, which for many years continued to animate the Spartans; but 
the coaliticm against them at this time was too strono; to heed any of 
their threats, much less the desperate one contained in the pamphlet. 
- The emancipation of Messenia was not the only cause of discon- 
tent at Lacedsemon. The Arcadians from attached allies had been 
converted into jealous and hostile neighbours, and were the more 
likely to continue so on account of the political revolution which 
they had undergone. The aristocracies, which had maintained them- 
selves in their respective cities by Spartan influence, and secured the 
connexion of their country with Sparta, had been broken up or re- 
<duced to insignificance by the establishment of Megalopolis. To 
form this new city, designed to be the capital of the united Arcadians, 
and their barrier against the aggression of Sparta, a population was 
drawn from forty different communities, chiefly those bordering on 
Xiaconia. Of the smaller towns which contributed, some were 
deserted, others were reduced to villages. The larger cities were left 
in possession of their local governments, which for ordinary purposes 
-they carried on as before, but they were required to send deputies to 
-& federal confess held in the capital, which exercised a controlling 
power over all the concerns of the union, and represented the whole 
Arcadian body in their transactions with foreign states. Of the for- 
mation of this congress we know little more than that it was of a 
democratical character, consisting altogether of ten thousand mem- 
bers sent by the various constituents. Erom hence it took its name 
and was called The Ten-thousand.' Hersea and Orchomenus were 

(1) This passage reminds me of a similar one in Demosthenes, l>e Synt. 176. 

(2) ol fxvfttot ; and also to koiv6v t&v 'ApKadcov. Xenophon> Hellen. vii. c. 1, 8.38; 
c. 4, ss. 2, 85 ; c. 5, s. 1. ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 88. Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. 
344. Pausanias, vi. 12. 

YOL, IL A A 
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the onlv cities wMch refused to join the union. I^gea had at flist 
opposed it) but through a revolution effected by the popular partj 
she was brought over to the other side. This was a great blow to 
Sparta : for Tegea had been one of her warmest adherents, and was 
near to the north-eastern frontier of Laconia. Megalopolis was not 
far from the north-western : so that Sparta was cut off fix)m her 
friends in both of those directions.^ 

In the year 363 B.C. dissensions arose in the Arcadian congress, 
chiefly through the mutual jealousies of the leading cities, though 
the immediate cause of dispute was concerning the Ofympian treasure 
which had been taken by the army. An aristocratical party sprang 
np, adverse both to the federal union and to the Theban aUiance. The 
Hantineansi notwithstanding the zeal with which they had originallj 
promoted the union, took the lead in a counter-movement vrlack 
•would have dissolved it, and sought to renew their connexion with the 
Lacedsemonians, by whom their city had formeriy been destroyed. 
It was owing to the measures taken by this party that Epaminondas 
led his array for the last time into Peloponnesus, the effect of which 
was to check the counter-revolution attempted in Arcadia, though the 
death of that great man prevented the completion of any further 
designs which he may have had for the settlement of Peloponnesian 
affairs.* 

In the year following however the disturbances in Arcadia were 
renewed. Some of the families who had been settled in Megalopolis 
became dissatisfied with their change of residence; and taking 
advantage of a clause in the general peace, which ordered all parties 
to return to their respective countries, (a clause evidently tramed 
with a different view,) they chose to migrate from the capital to their 
ancient towns. The Megalopolitan government insisted that they 
should come back: upon which th^y applied for aid to the Mantineans 
and other Peloponnesians who had assisted them in the late war. 
Theban intervention again became necessary; andPammenes was sent 
with three thousand foot and three hundred horse to Arcadia. He 
reduced the malcontents to submission, but not till he had besieged 
and taken some of their towns ; after which they returned quietly to 
Megalopolis, and the dissensions were appeased.'* . 

Idl the last movement Sparta had not interfered. Her losses in 
the war with Thebes had greatly exhausted her. To recruit the 
finances of his country^, Agesilaus at the age of eighty went over to 
Egypt, and engaged in tne service first of Tacnos, afterwards of 
Nectanabis, whom he established on the throne, and received a re- 
compense of two hundred and thirty talents. On his return home 

(1) Xenophon, Bellen. Ti. c. 5, ss. 6—11, 22. Diodonis, xv. 59, 72. Psasaalaiy 
Vifi. 27; ix. 14. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. viiL c. 4, ss. 33 — (0 ; c. 5, ss. 1—8 ; Pausanias, viii 8. 

(3) Diodoras, zv. 94. It scarcely needs argument to sho'Vf that 'A9r)9aiovt in this 
passage is a mistake. See Vol. I. p. 209, note (2). Thlrlvall, Hist, of Gx«ece, ▼. 287. 
Grote, X. 494. 
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Jie'was taken ill and died on the coast of Africa.^ The money was 
•doubtless acceptable at Sparta: jet for the present she was not 
strong enough to attempt any hostile measures against her neigh- 
bours ; nor did she receive the least encouragement to do so from 
her old allies, who were anxious only for neutrality and repose. Por 
nine years after the battle of Mantinea the Peloponnesians eujoyed 
internal peace, disturbed only by events which hap{>ened beyond the 
peninsula, in which the Spartans alone had a direct; interest. I allude 
to the proceedings of the Sacred war; in which, as we have seen, 
the only peninsular states that took an active part were the Spartans 
.and Achaeans, the latter partly influenced perhaps by their enmity 
to the Locrians. ^ 

Soon after the breaking out of the Sacred war the Spartans began 
to conceive that it might turn to their private advantage. Fear of the 
Thebans had in great measure restrained them from attemptine to 
recover their lost dominion. Yet to the hope that they should be 
able to recover it at some future time they still most tenaciously 
clung.' Archidamus inherited all the courage and ambition of his 
father, and burned with the desire both to reconquer Messenia, and 
to break up the federal union, which made Arcadia independent of his 
, country. A great point was gained, if the Thebans, by being eia- 
ployed elsewhere, could be kept away from Peloponnesus.^ Yet even 
then Sparta would scarcely with her own force alone be able to ac- 
complish her designs. It was desirable to rally round her as many as 
possible of her former allies, and attach them to her cause by the bonds 
of a common interest. To effect this, Archidamus conceived a scheme 
(which would be more or less attractive to all of them) for a general 
restitution of rights ; by which Athens should recover Oropus, EUs 
the TriphyHan towns, Phlius Tricaranum, 4nd she herself Messene : 
and further that Orchomenus, Thespiee, and Plateea, which the 
Thebans had destroyed, should be reestablished, and the Arcadians 
who wished it restored to their ancient abodes.^ The announce- 
ment of this project was made in. the year B.C. 353, when the tide 
of success had turned so strongly agamst the Thebans, that they 
were unable to hold their ground in Boeotia, and it seemed almost 
impossible that they could spare any troops for the assistance of their 
friends in Peloponnesus. It soon became known, with what view 
the Spartans were canvassing their allies ; nor could the warlike pre- 
parations in Laconia remain a secret. That very year indeed ther 
commenced war against the Argives, whom they defeated, and took 

(1) Diodonis, xv. 93. Pausanias, iii. 10. Plutarch, Tit. Agesil. 40. Xenophoa, 
Agesil. ii. 29, &c. ; who says that one of the causes of his going to Egypt was, to 
punish the king of Persia for ordering that Messene should be free. 

(2) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 4, s. 9. Polybius, iv. 82. 

(3) Their fear of the Thebans is strongly stated by Isocrates, Philipp. 92 : Ae6t6Tt9 
yap iiareXovsi firt Qnfiaiot dia\u<rafievot ra frpoc ^MKpac irdXiv k9av€\06vT*t fitiioviv 
«vTovr avf/L^topaiv wtpifidKuffi rwv wporepov ynyevritievav. 

(4) Xenophon, Hellen. vii. c. 1, s. 26 ; c. 2, s. 1 ; c. 4, 8. 11. Demosthenes, Fxo 
Megalop. 203, 206, 208. And see ante, pp. 243, 257, 26<i. 

AA2 
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the town of Omese, probably with a view to cut off their commtmicft- 
tion with Arcadia.^ The Me^opolitans, alarmed at the dao^r 
which threatened them, and having at this time little hope of assist* 
ance from Thebes, sent an embassy to Athens, to solicit the protec- 
tion of the Athenian people. They were supported by envoys from. 
Argos and Messene, and opposed hj a counter-embassy from Laee- 
daeraon. A warm debate took place in the Athenian assembly : for 
an account of which, and especially of the view which Demosthenes 
took of the question, I may refer to the Oration for the Megalopolitans, 
and to the argument and notes in the first volume. The result was, 
that Athens determined to be neutral : a policy unfortunate in its 
results, as will hereafter appear." 

The Megalopolitans, being disappointed of Athenian aid, could 
only look to Tnebes ; but affairs took such a turn, that, when the 
time came, Thebes was able to assist them. The La«ed»monians in 
their endeavour to negotiate an offensive alliance entirely failed, both 
at Athens and in Peloponnesus. This delayed their operations. 
They may have been promised assistance by Onomarchus, as soon as 
he could dispose of his enemies in the north. The battle of Pagasao 
overthrew such hope, and rendered it necessary for them to send 
succour into Phocis. But soon afterwards the exertions of Phayllus, 
together with the support which he received from his allies, enabled 
him to renew the war in Boeotia. The Lacedsemonians readUy seized 
this opportunity for commencing the long meditated attach upon 
their neighbours. 

Archidamus opened the campaign by invading the Meg^opolitatt 
territory, which ne ravaged for some time without opposition. The 
Megalopolitans sent for succour immediately to Argos, Sicyon, and 
Messene, and also to Thebes. From the three first-mentioned cities 
ft large force was soon collected, and Thebes sent to their aid four 
thousand infantry and five hundred horse under the command of 
Cephision. Thus nreinforced, they marched out and pitched their 
camp near the sources of the river Alpheus. Archidamus, instead of 
attacking them, led his troops off towards Mantinea, and took up a 
position near that city, which he may have hoped was still friendly 
to his cause. The aliies advancing against him, he marched into 
ArgoUs, surprised Omese, which appears to have been retaken since 
his last expedition, and routed a body of Argives who were sent to 
its relief. But now the united force of the allies came up with him» 
and offered him battle. He had been reinforced by three thousand 
Phocian mercenaries and a hundred and fifty of the horsemen whom 

^ (1) DiodoTus, xvi. 34. 

(2) Pausanias, iv. 28, states that the Athenians promised to assist the Messeniaas, 
if their country should be invaded, but declared they would not Join them in any 
inyasion of Laconia. If so, they made a distinction between them and the Megalo^ 

Slitans, whom we know they did not assist. Compare however Demosthenes, Pro 
egalop. 204; from which it would rather appear, that the engagement entered into 
•vith the Messenians tool^ place before this occasion. 
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Lycophron had brought from Pbene : yet his number? were but half, 
those of the enemy. An obstinate battle was fought, in which the 
Spartans by their superior discipline made up for the disparity of 
numbers : both sides liowever claimed the victory. The Argives and 
other Peloponnesian allies having returned to their homes, as was 
customary with citizen-troops in Greek warfare, Archidamus took 
advantage of their absence to renew his ravages in Arcadia, and take 
by storm the city of HeUssus, with the spous of which he returned 
to Sparta. Not long afterwards the Thebans and their allies, falling 
upon Anazander, who commanded a Lacedsemonian division near 
Telphusa, defeated and made him prisoner. This battle was followed 
by two others, in which the Spartans were vanquished with much 
loss. In the next they gained a victory whieh fairly retrieved their 
honour; but immediately afterwards they retreated to their own 
oountry. Archidamus, weary of a contest which promised him no 
advanta^, and in which he had suffered no less damage than his 
adversanes, made overtures of peace, which the Megalopolitans 
accepted; and the foreign auxiliaries on both sides retired from 
Peloponnesus. The ill-advised proiect of Archidamus had no other 
effect, than to exhibit the unabatea animosity of the Spartans against 
Megalopolis and Messene.^ 

ISfot many years after these events the Peloponnesians were 
apprised, that a more powerful enemy than Sparta was threatening 
the independence of Greece. Before the battle of Pa^sse they 
knew little of the king of Macedon besides his name. This brought; 
him prominently before them as an able general, commanding troops 
formidable by their numbers and discipline. As yet however these 
troops had not been tried against the heavy-armed infantry of the 
leading states ; and Philip was still looked upon as a mere northern 
potentate, protecting Thessalv, as his brother Alexander had done, 
and extending the frontiers of his own native kingdom, but with no 
thought of pushing his conquests south of ThermopjlsB. Even the 
capture of Olynthus did not open the eyes of the Peloponnesiana, 
although Athens sent her envoys round to their cities, ana ^schines 
m his philippic at Megalopolis denounced the king of Macedon as a 
savage barbarian, who was rising up to be the plague of the Grecian 
world. They heard indeed that he had razed to the ground twenty 
or thirty Ghalcidian cities, and they saw with their own eyes the 
Arcadian Atrestidas bringing to the slave-market a herd of Olynthian 
women and children. Yet m this, though it may have excited pity 
or indignation, did not convince them that Philip's progress was a 
thing to excite alarm. The conqueror of Olynthus had become 
a dangerous neighbour to the Athenian dominions in Thrace : they 
themselves were too far removed from the scene to have much 
interest in it. So they reasoned. Nor did there want orators to 
isupport these short-sighted views. One Hieronymus is said to hare 
(1) Diodorni, xvL 89. PaiuaniM, viiL 27. 
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opposed .£sdhines and spoken on Philip's behalf in the Megalopolitan 
assembly, ^schines reported of the Arcadians, that thej Were glad 
to hear that Athens was bestirring herself : but^ whether this was traA* 
or not, they showed no desire to assist her.^ 

Bj[ the termination of the Sacred war Philip was raised to a 
position both novel and imposing, in which the magnitude of his 
power was apparent to all. He had stepped forward into the midst 
of Greece as the elected general of the Amnhictyons, the avenger of 
outraged religion, the arbiter of peace and war. He was at onoe 
king of Macedonia and Tagas of Thessaly: the mountain tribes of 
Olympus and Pindus, Othrvs and (Eta, were ready to flock to his 
standard : the Thebans and Locrians were his grateful and devoted 
allies. North of the Isthmus there were none to oppose him but the 
Athenians ; and they bv themselves could offer but feeble resistance 
to his power. Under these circumstances the Athenians turned their 
eyes to Peloponnesus, as the quarter from which they might reason- 
ably hope to obtain support ; it being now obvious that, if Athens 
should succumb to Philip, the Peloponnesians would have no barrier- 
a^inst him. Little was to be expected from the Laced»monianSy 
disgusted with Athens for her weak and seemingly treaeherous con- 
duct in abandoning the Phocians. The best chance was with the 
Other peninsular states, and to them the Athenians determined to 
apply, to form a league for mutual protection against Philip. 

If the Athenians however imagined that Philip intended to leave 
the game of diplomacy in their hands, they were completely mistaken* 
Philip was no less active in negotiation than in war. Where he 
designed to extend his influence and power, his emissaries went like 
skirmishers before him, winning and seducing both statesmen and 
people to his side by every species of corruption and intrigue. It 
was soon found that he had been beforehand with the Athenians in 
Peloponnesus; and circumstances had happened which greatly 
favoured his designs. 

In a short time after the end of the Phocian war some tcrritoriaT' 
disputes arose between the Lacedssmonians and their neighbours. 
Pausanias says, that from early times it was the custom of the 
Lacedsemonians, when they had nothing to occupy them out of 
Peloponnesus, to raise a border quarrel with the Argives.* It was 
not likely that the Messenians would fare much better with them. 
Philip having now his established agents in these countries, they 
persuaded the people to solicit his support. There were plausible 
ar^ments for it. The Thebans, their former protectors, had been 
befriended by Philip; while the Athenians had rather displayed a 
sympathy with Sparta.' Philip ea^rly availed himself of this 
favourable opportunity for putting himself at the head of the old 

. (1) See ante, pp. 284, 285. The apathy of the Greeks is forcibly described bj 
Demosthenes, in Philipp. iii. 119, 120. 
i2) Pausanias, ii. 20. (3) DamosthcQes, De Pace, 61. 
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Theban confederacy.^ He sent a body of mercenaries and a snpply 
of money to the Messenians and Argives, and promised to come in 
p^son, if necessary, to their assistance. At the same time he sent 
a peremptory message to the Spartans, requiring them (among other 
things) to abandon their pretensions to Messenia, and threatening 
them with war» in case of refusal. To this he receiyed a laconic 
answer of defiance : yet his measures seem to have had the desired 
effect of securing his allies against Spartan aggression, and establish* 
ing his own popularity not only at Argos and Messene, but also 
among their confederates in Arcadia. We read that shortly after- 
wards both the Arcadians and Argiyes erected statues to Philip, 
conferred crowns of honour upon him, and passedresolutions to receive 
him in their cities, if he came to Peloponnesus. Pausanias declares, 
that the hatred of the Arcadians to Sparta was one of the principal 
causes to which Philip and his kingdom owed their agpandisement.' 
These proceedings quickly excited attention at Athens. Pemo- 
aihenes carried a decree for sending an embassy to Peloponnesus, and' 
was himself put at its head.' He went to Argos and Messene, and 
in both of those cities made instructive speeches, setting forth the 
danger of their connexion with Philip. He has given us in the 
second Philippic an extract from his speech to the Messenians, in 
which he bade them take warning by the example of Olynthus, which 
Philip first befriended and then destroyed, and also by that of 
Thessaly, which he had reduced to vassalage : he conjured them not 
to be deceived by the gifts or promises of Philip, not to trust a man 
of such notorious bad faith, and not to ally themselves with a despot, 
the natural enemy of republics.^ This harangue was received, as he 
tells us, with great applause ; yet its efi<ect was transient. The 
Peloponnesian allies oi Philip could not be induced to break with 
him oy any Athenian arguments. They had an advantage in Mace- 
donian protection, which they doubted whether Athens was willing 
or able to afford.^ The prospect of danger held out to them by 
Demosthenes was (in their view) remote : but there might be an im- 
mediate danger in ofifending Philip : as he was now a powerful friend, 
so he might DC a powerful enemy. Things had abeady come about 
as Demosthenes feared they would. At first people could not 
imagine that Philip's power would ever be felt in southern Greece : 
all of a sudden he appears before them as a giant whom none can 

(1) Demosthenes, Orat. ad Epist. 153 ; fit>m -vrhieh it appears, that the Thebans 
-were not well pleased at his interference with their allies. 

(2) Pausanias, yiii 27. Demosthenes, FhUipp. U. 68, 69 : De Fals. Leg. 424, 425. 
Thirlwall, History of Greece, yi. 8. Cicero, Tus. Qu. V . 14. 

(3) Demosthenes, De Coron. 252 : Upwrov /liv rijv etr I1eXoir6vvti4rov irpeirfitiav 
J^Ypo^a, &TC vpStrov iKeZvov tU n«\ow6vvn<r9¥ napeiuero. This expression does not 
neeessarily import, that Philip was coming in person to Pelopoinnesus, and therefore 
it may be referred to the occasion mentioned in the text. 

(4) Demosthenes, Philipp. ii. 70. 

, (5) See what Demosthenes says about the selfish policy of the Argives, Mm- 
aenians, and Arcadians, De Coron. 246. 
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withstand: then ther minor states are either desirous of his protee« 
tion, or afraid to provoke his hostility. Such was his present in- 
fluence over the Argives and Messenians, that he induced them to 
send ambassadors in company with his own, to demand of the 
Athenians an explanation of their late embassy to Peloponnesus. A 
joint remonistrance was prepared, identifying the cause of Philip with 
that of his allies. The Atnenians, it was alleged, had violated the 
treaty of peace by sending agents to stir up the Greeks against 
Philip ; and at the same time they were encouraging the Spartans in 
their aggressive projects. Python of Byzantium was Philip's principal 
envoy, and it may perhaps have been on this occasion that he poured 
out that torrent of invective against Athens, which Demosthenes 
says he triumphantlv answered, so as to vmdicate his country from 
the calumnies of Philip. A reply was sent to the remonstrance, 
which left the dispute between Poilip and the Athenians unsettled.^ 

Elis was next the theatre of intrigue. This cit^, formerly the 
best governed of any in Greece, was thrown into strife and disorder 
by the corrupting arts of Philip. A Macedonian party got the upper 
hand, not without violence ana bloodshed, and drove a mrge body of 
their opponents intq exile. Elis was then transferred from the 
Lacedsemonian alliance to that of which Philip was at the head. 
The exiles afterwards, hiring the remnant of ttiat mercenary band 
which had followed PbalsBCUs into Crete, invaded the country and 
were defeated, as I have already mentioned, bv the Elean and 
Arcadian troops.' ' Demosthenes in the third Philippic speaks of 
Elis as being virtually in the power of Philip.* 

It was Philip's design to surround with enemies both Sparta and 
Athens, so that, being cut off from support, they must ultimately 
yield to his demands. Sparta was alreadv isolated ; and so would 
Athens be, if Euboea, Meg^ara, Corinth, and Achaia were either sub- 
dued or gained over to his alliance. To make these acquisitions, 
Philip laid his plans in the year b.c. 343. The enterprises agamst 
Eubcea and Megara were left to his generals: that against Pe&{)on- 
nesus he resolved to conduct in person. It would have excited 

(1) Argument, ad PhQipp. ii.: De Coron. 272. The occasion u^<m irMch this 
contest of eloquence took place between Python and Demosthenes is matter of con- 
troversy. Some assign it to a later period, when Python came to adjust disputes 
about the peace. Diodoros (xvi. 85) refers it to the debate at Thebes. In the pas- 
sage cited ftom the Oration on the Crown, it is mentioned that ^schines spoke on 
Python's side ; which indicates the debate to have taken place at Athens. It is 
mentioned also, that Philip's allies were present, and that, after hearing Demo- 
athenes, they got up and admitted Philip to be in the wrong ; which rather points to 
this occasion, when the Messenians and Argives accompanied the Macedonian am- 
bassadors. The second Philippic, it seems clear enough, was spoken in support of a 
motion for a reply to this embassy. (See Philipp. IL 72. Dionysius, ad Ammaeum, 
a. 10, p. 737.) It cannot however have been the oratio'h in which Demosthenes §9 
triumphantly answered Python ; for it contains no answer to him at alL 

(2) Ante, p. 309. 

(8) Demosthenes, PhOipp. iiL 118; iv. 1S8: De Fals. Leg. i24, 435. Pausanias, 
iT.28,- ▼.4. 
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ftlarm, if lie had inarched by the ordinary route to the Isthmus, 
especially as he had no ostensible cause of war : «he therefore pur« 
posed to take a westerly course through Epirus and Acarnania to the 
Coriuthian gulf. The kingdom of Epirus seems at this time to have 
been divided between his uncle Arymbas and his brother-in-law 
Alexander.* Philip led his army to the Cassopian coast, and took 
by storm three cities, Elatea, Pandosia, and Bucheta, Elean colonies, 
which he annexed to the dominions of Alexander. He then advanced 
to the Ambracian ^If/ meditating an attack upon the Corinthian 
colonies of Ambracia and Leucas ; and it seems that he was ne^o* 
tiating an alliance virith the iBtolians, to whom he promised to give 
Naupactus, as soon as he had taken it from the Achseans.^ He 
would then have passed through Acarnania to join the ^tolians, 
and, after taking the Achscan fortresses on the northern coast of the 
Corinthian gul^ might have transported his forces over to Achaia. 
It is not unukely that the Achaeans and Corinthians got information 
of these projects, and communicated them to Atbens. The Athenians a^^^ 
by unwonted exertions contrived to baffle Philip at this point, . *^ 
and arrest his further progress. An embassy, at the head of which k*l^ 
were Demosthenes, rolyeuctus, Hegesippus, Clitomachus, and 
Lycurgus, was sent to Acarnania and Peloponnesus, where they 
succeeded in forming a league and organizing active measures for 
defence, Athenian troops were ][>romptly sent into Acarnania. 
Me^ara also promised assistance, having been secured against Mace- 
doman attack by the measures of Phocion, as already mentioned. 
Philip, either not being prepared, or not wishing to attack the 
Athenians at present, or failing in his negotiations with the JStolians, 
desisted from his attempt and retired to Macedonia.^ 

Ko further movement occurred in Peloponnesus, until the campai^ 
of Cbteronea. Philip then invited his reloponnesian allies to join 
him ; but none of them came. The Achseans and Corinthians fought 
for Athens^ After the battle, having completed the subjugation of 
northern Greece, Philip led his army into the peninsula, to consolidate 
his power among the states, and enforce tne submission of those 
whidi held out against him or wavered. He then designed to unite 

(1) See Thirlwall, History of Greece, vi. 16, note 8. 

(2) The possession by the Ac)isans of Naupactus, Dyme, and Calydon, ivas an 
annoyance to the ^tolians. Epaminondas had expelled them. They regained poa^ 
session after his death. See Diodorus, xv. 75. Xenophon, Hellen. iv. c. 6, s. 14. 

(S) Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 118—120, 129; iv. 133: De Halonn. 84: De Coron. 
805, 306, 308. From the last of these passages, it would appear that Demosthenea 
had enccfiintered Philip's agents in Ambracia. He Justly boasts of his own zealous 
activity in executing, as well as designing and advising, these important missiona 
{ibid. 301). ^schines (Contr. Ctesiph. 67) charges Demosthenes with giving a false 
account of his success on these expeditions. The charge is a mere calumny. That 
troops were sent into Acarnania, appears from the incidental mention of them in 
Demosthenes, Contr. Olympiodorum, 1173. And the harsh measures afterwards 
taken by Philip against the Ambraciots and Acamanians, are evidence of their suc- 
cessful resistance before. (Diodorus, xvii. 3.) 

(4) Pansanias, iv. 28; v. 4: vili. 27. And see the next Appendix. 
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them all in a cottunon leaeae asainst Persia. None were inclined to 
dispute his will b|it the JjaoedsBmonians ; and them he resolved to 
humble, both for the satisfaction of his aUies, and as a measure of 
precaution against future disturbance. At the head of an overpower-* ^ 
ing force he entered Laconia, ravaging it on all sides, and pillaging 
or destroying some of the rural townships. The Spartans behaved 
worthily of their ancient reputati<m. Though not strong enough to 
encounter the enemy's whole force in open field, they still refused to 
capitulate. We read of one victorv which they gained over a de- 
tached body of Macedonians at Gythium. Philip forbore to attack 
the capital. He sought to cripple the power of Sparta, not to crush 
her entirely; perhaps, as the Acamanian envoy says in Polybius» he 
checked the more violent counsels of his Peloponnesian followers.^ 
The end of it was, that he stripped Sparta of territory on every side, 
giving ^)ne portion of it to the Argives, another to the Tegeans, a 
third to the MegalopoUtans, and a fourth to the Messenians. Hia 
acts were ratified afterwards by the Greek conffress, though they^ 
were never acknowledged by the Laoedsemoniaas? 

On his return from Laconia, he visited some of the friendlr 
states; making stay among the Arcadians, whom he wished to attach 
firmlv to himself and draw entirely away from the cause of the 
Greeks. How well he succeeded, was fiuly proved by subsequent 
events : at this time it appeared m homage ana flattery. At a village 
near Mantinea, where he pitched his camp, a spring received the 
name of Philip's spring. The MegalopoUtans gave his name to a 
portico in their market-place. Similar compliments were paid him 
by the Eleans. He erected on the sacred ground at Olympia a 
circular building surrounded with a colonnade, which was named 
after him Philippeum.^ The gracious and winning manners of the 
king helped doubtless to increase his popularity.* 

He next proceeded to the Isthmus of Corinth, where he had in- 
vited a congress of all the Greeks to assemble. It was attended by 
deputies from all the chief cities, except Sparta* The dream of 
Isocrates was now about to be realised, though not exactly in the 
manner which that philosopher would have desired. Philip proposed 
to make war against the Persians, and take vengeance upon them for 
their nrofanation of the Greek temples in days of old. The deputies 
passea an unanimous vote in accordance with his desire. War was 
declared. Each state was ordered to furnish a contingent of ships 
or land force : and Philip was elected general of the national ^rmy.* 

(1) The Eleans, though they declined to aid him at Chieronea, are said to hare 
followed him in this invasion from hatred of the Lacedsemonians. Pausanias, v. 4.. 

(2) Pausanias, it 20; iii. 24; vii. U. Polyhius, Ix. 28, S3. Strabo, viii. 365. 
(8) Pausanias, v. 17, 20; viiL 7, SO. 

(4) As to this, see ante, n. 346, note 1. 

(5) Diodorus, xvL 89. Justin, ix. 5. " Compositis in Oraecift rebus, PhiUppus 
omnium civitatum legatos ad formandum rerum praesentium statum evocaii Co^ 
rinthum Jubet. Ibi pacis legem universsp Graeciae pro mentis singularum civitatum 
statuit, conciliumque omnium, veluti unum senatum, ex omnibus legit. Soli Lae»- 
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CHiBRONEA. 

DiODORUS thns oommences his narratiye of the year 338 b.g. :^ 

•* Philip, haying won over the greater number of the Greeks to his 
alliance, was amious to strike terror into the Athenians and hold 
without a rival the leadership of Greece. He therefore suddenly 
took possession of Elatea, and there gathering his forces resolved to 
attacK the Athenians. As tbey were unprenared, bj reason of the 
treaty of peace, he expected that he should easily conquer themt 
and such was the event" 

Justin, after relating Philip's expedition into Scythia, his victory 
oyer Atheas the Scythian prince, and the bloody battle fought on his 
return with the Triballi, in which he was severely wounded, (the date 
of which event seems to be in the spring or early summer of 339 b.c) 
continues thus:^ — 

" Ubi vero ex vulnere primum convaluit, diu dissimulatum helium 
Atheniensibus infert." 

The treaty of peace referred to in the passage of Diodorus is that 
which he relates to have been concluded in the year b.c. 340, when 
Philip raised the siege of Byzantium.' This, as I have before men- 
tioned,^ has given rise to controversy among modem historians. The 
testimony of Diodorus, confirmed apparently by certain records cited 
in the oration on the Crown, has induced some writers to accept the 
peace as an historical fact. Others, who deem it irreconcilable with 
the language of Demosthenes, which represents the war of 340 b. c. 
as continuing long after the date of the supposed peace,^ and who 
also consider the records in the oration on the Crown to be spurious, 

daemonii et legem et regem contempserunt, seivitutem, non pacem rati, quae noA 
ipsis civitatibus conveniret, sed a victore ferretur. Auxilia deinde singularum civi-' 
tatuxn describuntuT, sive afUuvaiidas e& manu lex oppugnante aliquo foret, seu duoe 
illo bellum inferendttm. Neque enim dubium erat impcaium Peraanun hia appann 
til>us peti." 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 84. Wesseling justly observes in his note, that the seisure of 
Elatea took place in the year S39 b.g. Diodorus has confused the dates, as yrell mk 
the other circumstances of this war. (2) Justin, ix. 3. _^ 

(3) Diodorus, xvi. 77 : Aioirep ^iXiirwo? icaroirXo^civ rp vwdpo/xp rS>v 'EXX^voiv, 
xhv voXtopKi'ay rCav iroXcwf i\vce, nai irpor ^MnvnUw Kat rovt &XXpvc *£XXnwar rwt 
hvavriovyiivov^ <rvv40ero rijv eipfjvriv. (4) Ante, p. 17, note 1. 

(5) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 276: Ovk ^v to? irpor hfiat noXifiou n-^par ovi* 
uiraXXa7>; ^iXtirir«>, ct firi So/Sai'ow Kai e«TTaXovr hxBfMVv wotiivtie tW iroXei* &C. 
Compare p. 262, where he speaks of the successfal results which attended his regu-^ 
Lstion of the trierarchy during the whole of the vfar (vavro r6y wttX^ov). Also, p. 304. 
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and the aathoritj of DIodorus not sufi^ent of itself to prove a 
doubtful point — and swayed also bj some other arguments — reject 
liie peace altogether.^ Grote takes a middle view of the question, 
supposing that Philip concluded peace with the Byzantines, Peiin- 
thians, and some other of the Greeks who had assisted them, but not 
with the Athenians and their more intimate allies.' This noayr seem 
to reconcile Diodorus with Demosthenes : yet it is hardly probable ia 
itself, that the allies would consent to make such a distinction. 
Perhaps the simplest account of the matter is, that a mere annistioe 
was concluded betweefi the parties, leaving a more formal treaty d 
peace to be afterwards decided on; and that a naval war, cMefly oC 
a privateering character, was irregularly carried on between Athens 
and Macedonia in spite of the armistice.' 

The words of Justin {diu disHmulatum helium Jiheniemibns tM/eri) 
throw no light on this question of the peace. Thev have reference 
to the long forbearance of Philio to attack the Athenians in their 
own country, which at length he aetermined to do. 

It is further to be remarked, that neither Diodorus nor Jnstni 
makes the slightest mention of those extraordinary proceedings at 
Delphi in the year b.c. 339, which' kindled a new Sacred war, and 
were, according to both of the Athenian orators, Demosthenes and 
^chines, the immediate cause of Philip's march into Pixocis and all 
the calamities that followed. 
, Demosthenes informs us (I give the sum of what he says) :^— 

That Philip was suffering ^eatly by the maritime blockade which the 
Athenians kept up around his coast, and by the depredations of their 
privateers: it therefore became desirable to cari^ the war into 
Attica; which could not well be done, uidess the Thessalians were 
on his side, and the Thebans G;ave him a passage through thdr 
country. Neither of these people would have liked to assist him m 
a private quarrel; but if a new Sacred war could be stirred up, be 
might be chosen to conduct it as before^ and so gather rouna his 
standard many of the Amphictyonic tribes. To accomplish this, he of 
gaged the services of ^schines ; who, as the first step in the business^ 
cot himself appointed Amphictyonic deputy, no one at Athens is 
the least suspectii^ what his design was ; then proceeding to tk 
spring meeting at Delphi, and taking his place in the iissenibly, pre> 
ferred a charge of impiety against the Jjocrians of Amphissa,for 
cultivating a portion of the Cirrhsean ground. He made such an 

(1) See Thirl-vrall, History of Greece, vi. 59. The objections are there very deariy 
ftated. Is it possible that Diodorus confounds this with the peace of 346 b. c? It 
is remarkable that he gives no account of the latter. 

(2) Grote, History of Greece, xi. 688. 

(S) Chiefly perhaps to the advantage of the Athenians, as Demosthenes asserts; 
yet that Philip resorted to privateering, in order to recruit his finances, is related ^ 
Justin, ix. 1 : " Igitiir Philippus, longft obsidionis moT& exhaustus, pecunis com- 
mercium de piraticft mutuatur. Captis itaque centum septuaginta navibus mem- 
busque distractis, anhelantem inopiam paululum recreavit." 

(4) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275—278. 
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inflammatory speech, appealing to the religious feelings of the depn* 
ties, that they ^ere persuaded to go in person and take a view of the 
sacred ^ound. The Locrians speedily came and drove them off, not 
abstaining from acts of violence. The councily resenting such an 
insult ofered to its members, declared war against the Locrians^ 
dioosing Cottyphus for their general ; but as it was found impossible 
by the voluntary exertions of the Amphictyonic states to get an 
army strong enough to enforce their authont^ it was contrived by 
Philip's agents and partisans at the ensuing JPyl»an congress, that 
he should be elected general. Philip then, collecting an army, and 
inarching to Thermopylae with the professed intention of chastising 
the Amphissians, suddenly took possession of Ektea. 

If the statement of Demosthenes rested on his sole credit, one 
might be inclined to suspect that he had greatly magnified the im- 
portance of these transactions, or misrepresented the real truth. 
When however we find his statement confirmed in all its main features 
by ^schines, we can do no otherwise than accept it as historical evi- 
dence ; and it proves to us, how little such writers as Diodorus and 
Justin are to be depended on for a correct outline of the events 
■which they profess to relate.^ 

. ^schines describes the scene at Delphi and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings, in which he himself took an active part, with much ^ater 
prolixity of detail than Demosthenes. He gives a somewhat different 
colour to the affair ; yet, so far from denying that his own charge 
against the Locrians brought on a new Sacred war, he boasts of it; 
and contends that Athens might and ought to have put herself at the 
head of the movement, and that it was owing to the treacherous 
counsel of Demosthenes, that Philip was chosen to be Amphictyonic 

general. The bold manner in which ^schines launches into the 
istoiy of this affair, denouncing his rival as the prime author of the 
whole mischief, gives the idea, as it was intendea to do, that he him- 
self brought the matter forward as an accuser only, and not because 
be felt the necessity of defending his own conduct. There is how- 
ever no doubt, that his object was more to exculpate himself than to 
attack Demosthenes ; and this, with all his craft, he cannot help 
betraying. We have to bear in mind, that .^schines was not for the 
first time in the oration on the Grown charged by his opponent with 
having kindled the last Sacred war. That charge had been urged 
against him frequently before, both in public and in private ; and 
JSschines knew perfectly well what Demosthenes would have to say 
upon the subject in his reply.* Tor this very reason he prefers a 

(1) Plutarch, -vrriting biography, not history, does not profess always to follow the 
•oouTse of events. He makes a passing allusion only to the Amphissian war. (Vit. 
Demosth. 18.) 

(2) That^schines was all along anticipating an attack upon himself, that he wcU 
understood the course of argument which Demosthenes would pursue, and that ha 
greatly feared the prejudice of the people in his opponent's favour, will appear from 
a careful perusal of the oration against Ctesiphon : see pp. 61, 62, where ocean 
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oonnter-aoeasation, by which he hoped to beget a prejudice in his 
own favour ; but which, as we shall see presently, is i)a8ed upon little 
but the assertion of the accuser. 

The account which iEischines gives of the whole proceeding is to 
the following effect : ^ — 

That the Locrians of Amphissa were cultivating and turning to 
profane purposes the holy ground of Girrha, notwithstanding the 
solemn oath sworn in the first Sacred war^ which forbade it eyer 
again to be appropriated to the use of man ; that they had repaired 
the harbour of that ancient town, and built houses round it, ana were 
taking tolls or duties of the visitors who landed there ; that they had 
bribed some of the Amphictyonic deputies, among others Demo- 
sthenes, to say nothing about it ; that Demosthenes had been paid 
a thousand drachms in the first instance, when he was sent as deputy 
£rom Athens, and they had engaged for the future to pay him twenty 
minas aryear, if he would constantly support them at Athens. 

That m the year 339 B.C. Midias, Thrasycles, and himself were 
elected to serve the office of Pylagone, and sent to Delphi, together 
with Diognetus the Hieromnemon. That soon after their arrival 
Diognetus and Midias were seized with a fever; the Amphictyons 
had already assembled, when a message was brought to ^chines, in- 
forming him that the Amphissians, to please their friends the Thebans, 
were about to move a resolution against the people of Athens ; which 
was, to fine them fifty talents for having hung up in a new chapel, 
before it was finished, some golden shields with the following inscrip- 
tion : ^ "By tlie Athoiians, out of spoil taken from the Persians and 
Thebans when they fought against the Greeks." That Diognetus sent 
for him, and begged that he. would go to the council, and defend 
his country before the Amphictyons. He did so ; but scarcely had 
he begun to spe«k, when one of the Amphissians rudely interrupted 
him, crying out, " Men of Greece, if you were wise, you would not 
allow the name of the Athenians to be mentioned on these days, but 
would drive them from the temple as a people under a curse." At the 

the artful ilhistration which Demosthenes exposes, De Coron. SOS : p. 71, where he 
anticipates the charge of having caused Philip's invasion : pp. 74, 77, where, fh>m 
the words a irwr noff' i/fieis tt aiifjpeot iKapTtptTre uKpow/uei/of, one would imagine he 



perceived signs of disapprobation among the jury : p. 81, he forestalls the argument 
of Demosthenes, De Coron. SSO, 8S1 ; (pp. 84, 85,) he betrays his dread of what De- 
mosthenes will say about his political life ; oDtm de raU alriais kve^pa^at ra^ Kan 



aavTOv Ti/uwpt'ac. ware r6v Kivdvvov elvat fxrj <roi r(p udiKrjcavrt oKKa toiV iwe^tovatt 
froAvf fiiv rov *A\4$avifiov ko* t6v ^iXiirirov iv ratr dia^oXatr ^pm». 

(1) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 69—72. 
' (2) According to the words of iBschines (p. 70), the charges were two ; one relating 
to the time or mode of presenting the shields, the other to the inscription. It would 
seem, that a new fane or chapel was in the course of erection at Delphi, and the 
Athenians had exhibited their offerings before it was completely finished, or before 
some ceremony of consecration had been performed. The inscription was necessarily 
offensive to the Thebans ; and, although the Athenians had probably presented these 
shields in lieu of others similarly inscribed, which the Phoeian generals had destroyed, 
,lt gave a handle for censure, that they should at this time have taken a step which 
would hurt the feelings of their neighbours. See Thirlwall, History of Greece^ v|. 
fii. Grote, xi. 650 1 who gives a somewhat different explanatirau 
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9aine time he brouglit up the Phocian alliaiice and other matters of 
accusation against Athens ; all which so enri^ed iBschines, that in 
the heat of the moment he retorted the charge of impiety against 
iheLocrians, and reproached them with the use which they had made 
of the consecrated plain. The plain itself and the \yoYt of Girrha 
were visible from the spot where they were assembled. iElschines 
pointed them out to the deputies. " Amphictyons ! " he cried: " you 
behold yonder plain cultiyated by the Ajnphissians, with the pottery 
works and farm-houses which they have built upon it. You see with 
your own eyes the fortifications of the devoted narbour. You know 
yourselves, and need no witnesses to tell you, that these men have 
taken tolls and are making profits from the sacred harbour." He 
then bade them read the oracle, the oath of their ancestors, and the 
solemn imprecation, (all which were before their eyes, inscribed on 
a tablet ;) and having first declared his determination, on behalf of 
the people of Athens, himself, his children, and his family, to stand 
by the god and the sacred land, as that ancient oath required, he 
solemnly adjured the Amphictyons to do the same, and to free them- 
selves from the curse that must otherwise hang over them as the 
abettors or tolerators of sacrilege. 

The speech of iEschines — so he goes on to state^ — caused a great • 
tumult and uproar in the council. All question of the shields was 
forgotten, and nothing thought of but the punishment of the Locrians. 
As the day was far advanced, a proclamation was made by the herald, 
commanding that all the Delphians of military age, both freemen 
and slaves, should assemble the next morning with spades and pick- 
axes at the place of sacrifice, and that the Mieromnemons and other 
deputies should be at the same place to assist in the cause of Apollo 
and the sacred land : and further announcing that, whatever people 
failed to attend, would be excluded from the temple and regarded as 
execrable and accursed. 

At the time appointed, he says, the full multitude came together 
and went down to Girrha, where they quickly demolished the harbour 
and set fire to the houses which had been erected: but a large body 
of Amphissians coming with arms to attack them, they took to their 
heels, and with difficulty escaped to Delphi. The next aay Cottyphus, 
a Fharsalian citizen, who officiated as president of the congress, 
called a general assembly of Amphictyons, composed not only of the 
representative synod, but of all who came to take a part* in the sacri- 
fice or consult tne oracle. Here, after much abuse of the Locrians 
and praise of Athens, a resolution was passed, that the deputies 
should assemble at Thermopylae on a certain day before the next ordi- 
nary meeting, to pass sentence on the Locrians for their acts of 
sacrilege and insult to the Amphictyons. 

When this resolution was first communicated to the Athenians, 
iBschines declares, they fully acquiesced in its propriety, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to comply with it. Demosthenes raised some 
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opposition, in porsuance of Lis engagement ^th the Locrians; but 
he (^schines) completely set him down.^ Upon which Demosthenes 
had recourse to a mancB;uvre : he got a decree first secretly passed 
by the council, and then carried in the assembly after the regular 
business was all over, and when hardly any citizens were present; 
which decree was to the effect: — "tliat the deputies of Athens 
should go regularly to Thermopylae and to Delphi at the times 
appointed by their ancestors; and that they should take no part 
whatever in the extraordinary meeting about to be held at 
Thermopjlffi/' The consequence was, that Athens took no part in 
the ensumg measures of the Amphictyons* The special meeting was 
attended by representatives from all the other sl^ites except Thebes. 
War was decliured against the Amphissian Locrians, and Cottyphns 
was elected general. The Amphictyonic army marched into Locris* 
but' behaved with the utmost moderation, imposing a fine only on the 
people to be paid on a given day, banishing the principal advisers of 
the sacrilege, and restoring the opponents who had been driven into 
exile. As the fine however was not paid, and the Amphissians 
reversed the acts of Cottyphus after his troops had been withdrawD, 
the second expedition asamst them took place after a long interval, 
when Philip had returned from Scythia. *' And so,'' says iSlschines, 
"when the gods had given the lead in this pious enterprise to 
Athens, she was deprived of it by the corrupt act of Demosthenes." 

Here ^schines breaks off, just at the time when we should have 
been glad to hear the rest of his narrative. Instead of giving any 
explanation about Philip's appointment and the circumstances at^ 
tending it, he quits these matters of fact, and runs into a rhapsody 
of declamation, by which, as he had played upon the weak under- 
standings of the Amphictyonic council, he might hope to excite the 
Xeelings of the Athenian people: but he had not the same success.' 

The accounts of Demosthenes and ^schines, agreeing in their 
main outlines, and especially in the important result of Philip's 
election to conduct the new Sacred war, aiffer in the following par* 
ticulars: 1. As to the Locrians having preferred a charge of im- 
piety against the Athenians : 2. As to the motives which each, of the 
two orators imputes to his rival: 3. As to some of the details of the 
first Amphictyonic campaign. 

That tne Locrian people should have brought a formal accusation 
against the Athenians, such as that mentioned by ^schines, is im- 
probable, not merely for the reason assigned by Demosthenes, that 
no record is produced of a citation to answer the charge; but also 

(1) This quite agrees with vhat Demosthenes says (De Coron. 275): Kal tor' ev^ 

S/uiov bia^aprvfto^xivov aai /SoAvror kv rfj iKK\rt<rif ** w6\eixov etc rifv 'ArriKt/v €t<rd'feitt 
Ai<rxiV*ii wSXe/xov ^A/x^tKrvoviKov'" ol' fiiv ix wapaKTitjereett avyKaStuJitvoi ovk eittvfit 
\4yetv, ol d' k$atlifMa^o¥ Kal Kcvqv alriav 6td rqv idiav Sx^pav kwd'](et¥ fi9 bire\dfxfia»o¥ 

(2) The whole of the passage beginning at page 72, 4XV ou wpoSXejov, and < 
^t page 73, U rnr rovrov iroXire/or, is wretched affectation and bombast. 
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because the alleged offence is not one which the Locrian people were ? 
likely to have cared about ; and further^ if (as ^schines sajs) they 
were conscious of being themselves trespassers upon the sacred land, 
this would naturally have deterred them from raising such questions 
against others. If it be said, that they were instigated by the 
Thebans, we may answer first, that there is no evidence of this; 
secondly^ it is disproved by the conduct of the Thebans themselves, 
who showed pretty clearly by their keeping aloof from the special 
meeting at Thermopyl», that they had had quite enough of Sacred 
wars and Amphictyonic quarrels. It is very possible however, that 
some individual Amphissian, either at Philip's instigation or from 
other motives, got up in the council to complain of what the Athenians 
had done ; and this led to an angry debate, in which -Slschines re- 
torted the charge of impietjr upon the countrymen of his oppynent. 

At what time the Amphissians began to take possession of the 
port, and plain of Cirrha, -^schines does not inform us : and modern 
historians do not agree upon the subject* Grote says,^ it appears 
both from Demosthenes and ^schines, that it was an ancient and 
established occupation. The passages which he cites however do 
not bear him out;* on the contrarjr, the whole narrative of JSschines 
tends to prove, that it was a recent intrusion of which the Amphissians 
were accused. Had it been otherwise, it would not have been easy 
to excite a tumult against them at Delphi: nor would there have been 
any colour for the charge which -^schines brings against Demosthenes, 
of having received bribes from the Amphissian people. Though we 
may have no hesitation in rejectiuff the truth of that charge, it is 
difficult to suppose that it could have been advanced, unless the 
Amphissians had some assignable motive for offering a bribe. If 
what they were doing at Cirrha had been acquiesced in for so long a 
period, they could have had little to fear, and had no occasion to 
purchase the silence of the Amphictyonic deputies. If this usurpa- 
tion had been recent, one can understand their motives in so doing. 
But further, it is distinctly asserted by -^schines, that the Amphictyons, 
when they invaded Locris, banished the ))rincipal authors of the sacri- 
lege, and restored those who had been driven mto exile for their piety, 
tnat is, for their opposition to the sacrilege: a statement which im{)lies» 
as I conceive, that the alleged sacrilege had been recently committed 
and was the subject of contest among the Locrians themselves.^ 

That after the first Sacred war it became necessary to renovate 
in some degree the port and town of Cirrha, for the accommodation 

(1) History of Greece, xi. 648. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 277. ^schines, Contr. Cteaiph. 69 : ol Aoxpot ol *Afi- 

jptVffeit, fi&Wov 6i o'l irpo€ffTr\K6T€V avr&v avdpet irapavoixarrarott kvetpyd^ovro ro 
weiiov, Kai rov Xifiiva rov iSay%aTov Kai iwaparov truXiv £T£txio-av not avvtfKt<Fav, Kai 
T^At} T0vr KarairX^ovraff ^(eXeYov, Kai tStv £i^tKvovfxiv6t¥ elv AeX0ovr fev\af6(m¥ 
Iviobt -xfiijuaort 6U<p9etpav. The connexion of the last elause with the preceding 
clauses proves that iBschines is speaking of recent acts. 

. (3) ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 72: Kai row /n^v ivafeXv Kai tS»¥ ir€vpat(xivt>¥ 
alriovt fxereirrijiravTOf roin i^ it' ^veifiitav ^vjovras kot^707oi». 
VOL. II. B B 
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of Tisitors coming bj sea to Delphi, ve may with Grote TOty hMj 
assume : but I see no reason for supposing that the Amphissiaii 
Locrians took this duty upon them. It is more likely that the 
Delphiaus provided the oonyenience of a harbour for their guests^ 
regarding it both as a duty and a privilege of their own. When the 
second Sacred war broke out, Uirrha fell into the hands of the 
Phocians; and we have no historical account of what they did with it 
When however the Amphissian Locrians submitted to On<»narohus, 
it is very possible that he permitted them to occupy that ancient 
seaport under an arrangement beneficial to both parties. The 
Locrians may then have enlarged and improved the harbour, built 
new houses in the town, and ploughed up and farmed a considerable 
portion of the surrounding plain. We hear of no more war between 
them and the Phocians aner the peace made with Onomar^us ; nor 
could he have taken a better way to disarm their hostility than by 
making to them such a concession. At the end of that war the 
Locrians must have felt that their title to this newlyacquired, district 
was questionable and precarious. Although the Delphians in the 
first rejoicing after victory might not wish to disturb them in their 
possession, yet in the course oi a short time they may have begun to 
think more seriously of it, especially if the improvements of the 
town and neighbourhood of Girrha were of such magnitude as to 
excite attention. As soon as the title of the Locrians became the 
subject of discussion, they would naturally be alarmed, and might 
endeavour by intrigue or otherwise to make interest for themselves 
with the Amphictyonic deputies. This may have afforded a colour 
for the charge of iBschines against Demosthenes. 

That there was anything more however than a colourable pr&« 
tence for such charge against Demosthenes, I altogether disbelieve. 
The only ground alleged by ^schines is, that be dissuaded his, coun* 
trymen from taking any part in the hostile movement against the 
Locrians. But in this he only exhibited the zeal and foresight of 
a good statesman. His prediction was but too true, that iyischines 
was bringing an Amphictyonic war into Attica. The Athenians, 
though at first they disregarded the warning, considering it to have 
been dictated by private enmity, shortly afterwards came over to his 
views, and passed a resolution virtually condemning the aets of the 
Amphictyons. iSschines, to persuade his hearers that this resolution 
was not the genuine opinion of the Athenians, resorts to the stale 
device of asserting that it was irregularly and clandestinely obtained. 
But it is far more likely, that the people of Athens upon further in- 

r'ry and reflection became convinced, that the violent measures of 
Amphictyons were uncalled-for and unseasonable, that the affair 
of Girrha did not concern them, and the most nrudent plan was 
to keep themselves quiet, as Demosthenes advised.^ 

(1) Mitford, irho is always adrerse to Demosthenes, thinks that hla BilMio» on th* 
•ul)Ject of this charge proTes his guilt. (History of Greeee, It. chap. xU. a. ft.) 
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Of iBscbbes the least we can say is, that he aeted with great 
indisi^retion, and showed himself not a very fit person to manage any 
important business of state. Whether he was stimulated By the 
base motives which have been imputed to him, is a problem which 
no mortal can solve. Difficulties present themselves, whatever view 
we may be inclined to take. It can hardly be supposed that the course 
which things took was planned by ^chines; for no one could have 
foreseen that such results would flow from such causes, or that by 
the continffeney which happened Philip would get the advantages 
which he did. Upon the Athenians declining to act against the 
Locrians, Philip had no ca&us belli against them as Amphictyonic 
leader, while he involved himself in a war with the Locrians, his 
former allies, at the risk also of displeasing the Thebans. The onlv 
oompensation for this was, that he took the Athenians by surprise. It 
may however be thought, that the event which actually happened was 
not the most favourable one for Philip, who rather ho]>ed that he should 
embroil the Athenians with the Locrians, and step in himself as the 
protector of the latter, drawing to his side the Thebans and other 
allies. Yet one would imagine it would better have suited Philip's 
purpose to get up a religious cr^r against the Athenians, so as to bring 
them into odium and disgrace ¥dth the Amphictyons, and excite per- 
haps a Sacred war against them, of which he might have the conduct. 
It IS thus possible that the Locrian who declaimed so fiercely against 
Athens at l)elphi was acting under his instigation, and that the reply 
of j^schines, made on the spur of the moment, accidentally turned the 
wrath of the assembly into another channel. It is by no means im- 
possible however, that the Locrian and ^sehines were both Macedo- 
nian hireliogs ; yet that they had no definite object further than to 
create discord and confusion among the Amphictyons, which Philip 
might turn to his advantage according to circumstances. It is in 
this vague way that Demosthenes shapes his accusation.^ 

?rom a comparison of the two orators it appears, that the extraor- 
dinary meeting of Amphictyons was held at Thermopyls at the time 
appointed, and attended by deputies from most of the states except 
Atnens and Thebes. Gottyphus, being elected general, summoned the 
Amphictyonic tribes to take arms ; their contmgents however came 
in slowly, and not in sufficient numbers for the required purpose. 
Patting himself at the head of such force as he could muster, Gotty- 
phus made a show of opening the campaign ; but, not being strong 
enough to reduce the Locrians to submission, he contented himself 
with imposing terms upon them, in particular a pecuniarjr fine to be 
paid on an early day. These terms were not complied with ; it was 

(1) Demosthenes does not pretend to say, that Philip marked out any partienlar 
course for ^schines or his other agents to pursue. Any -vrar or confusion among 
the Amphictyons would be a gain to him; for he was sure then to be wanted: 
''EwtxetptX, Qiacaoff in eS, iroXe/uioy n-o<noa< TOtr 'Afi^tKrvoai Kai irepi rijv TivXaiaif 
Topox^V elr Ytip tovt' tv$w ainovv {rjreXa/Ji/Javev avrov defi<r€<r6at. De Coron. 276. ^ 

bb2 
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never desired by Philip's friends that they should be : accordingly 
at the ensuing autumnal ^ coDCTes» of Amphictyons it was proposed, as 
had been concerted by the Macedonian party, that Philip should be 
invited to subdue and punish the refractory people, who had dared to 
defy the general council of Greece. It does not appear by what 
deputies tnis motion was supported, or whether or by whcnn it was 
opposed: as however the tribes north of Thermopyl® formed k 
majority. in the council, it was certain to be carried in the affirmative. 
Philip was invited; and eagerly embracing the opportunity, for 
•which doubtless he was well prepared, he set out with his army for 
the south, proclaiming that he had taken arms in the cause of religion 
as the Greeks bad requested him. He was speedily joined by the 
Thessalians and circumjacent tribes, and passing Thermopylae with a 
force which neither the Locrians nor any single Grecian state could 
have resisted, he entered the north-eastern part of the Phocian terri- 
tory. Had his sole purpose now been to prosecute the war which he 
bad[ professedly come to conduct against the Amphissian Locrians, 
he would have pursued his march through Phocis towards their 
frontier. Instead of doing so, he halted suddenly at Elatea, and 
began to repair its ruined fortifications. By this step (as Elatea was 
on the confine of Boeotia, and commanded the entrance to that 
country) it became manifest, that his designs were against the 
Athenians, or the Thebans, or both. 

How the Athenians viewed it, is plain enoujgh from the celebrated 
description of Demosthenes. Whether Philip was openly at war 
with them or not, mattered but little. Had there been ten thousand 
treaties of peace between them registered on stone, the result would 
have been the same. Philip's approach was not the less dangerous, 
because he had made no proclamation of hostility. He had recent 
failures to avenge, losses at ^ea, and insults to his coast. Yet these 
were nothing compared with the intense desire which he felt to 
strike a mortal blow at the power of Athens. It was indeed a neces- 
sity, unless he meant to forego his ambitious schemes. The moment 
the Athenians received intelligence that he had occupied Elatea, the 
whole truth flashed upon them at once. Here at length was that 
terrible king of Macedon, whom Demosthenes had been so many 
years ,alar.minff them about. He vras now ready to fall upon Attica, 
as he had fauen upon Oiynthus; and where were they to look .for 

'* (1) Grote has taken the correct view of the chronology of these events. (See the 
learned notes to his History of Greece, xi. pp. 657, 664.) The extraordinary congress 
of Amphictyons was held at some time between the spring and autumn, hut at what 
particular time, does not appear. Philip was appointed general at the autumnal 
meeting, «tr r»;v hirtovcav wvXaiavt (Demosth. De Coron. 277.) The iaptvtit vvXaiat 
in the second Amphictyonic decree (ibid. 278) is clearly a mistake, except upon the 
improbable supposition that there were two decrees for the election of Philip, one in 
the spring of 339 b. c, and one in the autumn. The records cited in the oration of 
Demosthenes are certainly not to be relied on for their dates, if they are for anything 
else. I see no evidence for supposing that JEschines advocated the appointment ot 
Philip. 
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ddfence ? The whole citv was paralysed, until Demosthenes came 
forward to rouse the people from their stupor, and point oat to them 
what means of defence and what hope remained. The Athenians 
were passive in his hands. 

I snail not seek to describe in language of my own those scenes of 
excitement and terror, which are so vividly brought before our eyes 
by Demosthenes himself. The circumstances under which he rose to 
address his countrymen, his own counsel, and all the proceedings of 
the popular assembly, are fully set forth in his most interesting narra- 
tive, to which I refer the reader.^ Suffice it here to say, that under his 
advice, which was unanimously agreed to, a decree was drawn up,* 
offering alliance on the most honourable terms to the Thebans : an 
embassy was despatched instantly to Thebes, with Demosthenes at its 
head ; and the Athenians with a full muster of their military strength 
marched to Eleusis, in order to encourage their friends in Thebes, and 
to second the efforts of the ambassadors. 

The advance of Philip into their nei&:hbourhood was a thing by no 
means welcome to the Thebans. They nad signified their disapproval 
of the late Amphictyonic movement by absenting themselves from 
the special congress. The appointment of Philip to conduct the war 
must have increased their uneasiness ; and still more his fortification 
of Elatea.^ For some time past the Thebans had reg;arded Philip, 
with no friendly eye. They were oppressed by the weight of their 
obligation to him, and felt- a jealousy and a dread of his gpwing 
power, which they dared not exhibit or express. His garrison iS 
jTicsea, which he nad nominally given to the Thessalians, both gave 
them offence and kept them in awe.^ He had taken possession of 
Echinus, a town on the Malian gulf, which formerly belonged to 
them.' He had transferred to himself the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
of which they had once been at the head.* The relation in which 
they stood to him was altogether painful and humiliating.' Yet 
whatever their grievances mi^t be, there seemed no help for them : 
they were isolated from all alliances except those which were devoted 
to Philip. Athens was the only independent power to which they 

(1) See ante, pp. 68--74. Orig. pp. 284—291. Diodorus, xvL 84, has this descrip- 
tion before his eyes. 

(2) The decree cited in the oration (De Coron. 288—291) is clearly erroneous as tor 
tbelarchon and the month ; perhaps also in the number of ambassadors ; for there are 
only five, and Demosthenes had proposed ten. See Grote, History of Greece, xi. 
673, note 2. As to the merits of the decree itself there is a difference of opinion 
among critics. Schaefer and others think it rerbose and inflated. (See ante, p. 72, 
note 3.) Lord Brougham and the Edinburgh RcTiewer (cited by me, ante, p. 76, 
npte 1,) think it a fine piece of composition. Grote considers it improbable that 
intermaxxiage should be offered by the Athenians to the Thebans in that state of the 
negotiation. But it was a great point irith Demosthenes to make the most liberal 
and fiiendly proposals. 

(3) Ho«r this irould be regarded at Thebes, appears from Demosthenes, Philipp. 
ii. 69. 

(4) Demosthenes, Orat. ad Epist. 153. iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. 
(5). Demosthenes, Philipp. iii. 120. (6) See ante, p. 359, n. 1. 

(7) See the remarks of Demosthenes upon their position after the peace, De Pace, 62. 
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could haye recourse ; bat, though there ^adually rose up at Thebes 
a party favourable to the Athenian connexion, the prejudices against it 
were for a long time so strong as to render it almost hopeless. Ancient 
animosities had been increased by the events of the Sacred war, and 
especially by the course which things had taken at its close.^ The 
Thebans had reason to complain of Athens for her intrigues witii 
Philip, the violent lan^age of her orators, and her endeavours to 
dismember BoBotia ; while they were conscious that the retention, of 
Oropus was an act of injustice on their own part.^ Since the peace 
there had been little intercourse between the two cities. Border dis- 
putes had arisen, and troops were sent to guard the frontiers^ thoueh 
without leading to any actual conflict.* The inscription on tne 
Athenian offering at Delphi, whatever m&j have been the motive 
which prompted it, was an act hurtful to national feelings, and likely 
to aggravate Theban ill-will to Athens.^ 

There had long been at Athens a party anxious for reconciliatioii 
with the Thebans ; but it had not been popular, ^schines reproaches 
Demosthenes for belonging to it* Since the spring meeting of the 
Amphictyons tliis party had been gaining strength, chiefly through 
the exertions of Demosthenes, who foresaw danger to Athens from 
the disturbances which had taken ohice at Delphi* Divers embassies 
were about this time sent to Theoes, conducted by statesmen sup- 
posed to be most popular in that city. They were instructed (we 
may fairly presume) to offer an explanation of the affair of the 
shields — ^to sound the Thebans as to their views of the new religious 
question which had been agitated — ^to appease any hostile feeling 
which might have sprung up against themselves— and lastly, wh«i 
the Amphictyons had passed the fatal decree which invited Philip 
into Greece, to bring ^bout, if possible, a defensive alUanoe between 
Thebes and Athens. Meanwhile however all these attempts were 
counterworked by an opposite party. Philip kept his spies amd 
agents in both cities, who informed him of all that was going on.' 
Whilst he lay in apparent inaction at PeUa, recovering from hia 
wound, he was labouring bv every engine of diplomacy to defeat the 
Athenian negotiations, and prevent a coniunction wmch might put 
a check upon all his ambitious schemes. And so well did he manage 
things, with the help of his ministers and partisans; so artfully £d 

ri) Demosthenes, De Coroo. 2S7. (2) See ante, pp. 257, 299, 800, SOS. 

<S) Demosthenes, De Pals. Leg. 446; e. Con. 1257. 

<4) At the time when the Athenians presented these shields, they trvre flushed 
-with their successes in Euboea and the Propontis ; and it is possible they may have 
given way to a foolish feeling of pride. JBschines, en aati-ThebBn, calls the iasaip* 
tion TO npovriKmv i»ifpaufju\. IContr. Ctes^h. 70.) 

(5) ^schines, De Fals. Leg. 42: Ka't yap 9p6v rott iXKtt mcetr fiou^naCmi* 
Compare pp. 46, 47, and Contr. Ctesiph. 73, when he aays of Ariatophan, vXet«-ro» 

Xpovov riiv Tov fiotmrtaCeiv bwofieivaf alTia¥, See ante, p. 281. 

(6) Demosthenes, De Coron. 275, 281. 

(7) Dinarchus (Contr. Demosth. 99) speaks of the traiton in Thebes. Oompaie 
Demosthenes, De Coron. 241, 286. 
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ht work on the jealousies, the hopes, and the fears of the Theban 
people, that they were induced to pass decrees in his favour, reject- 
mg the overtures of the Athenians: and \rhen Philip set out on his 
inarch, it seemed impossible that any union could take place between 
Thebes and Athens.^ In one thing however he failed. The Thebans 
lefused to send any aid to the Amphictyonic expedition. They desired 
neutrality and peace.* 

At length Demosthenes and his colleagues arrived at Thebes* 
Philip's ambassadors were already there, together with those of his 
allies, Thessalians, ^nianians, ^tolians, Dolopians, Phthiots. The 
Macedonian party were full of confidence, the friends of Athens in 
despondence and alarm. Demosthenes at first, seeing how things 
atood, sent discouraging letters to Athens ; but ne quickly collected 
his energies to meet the exigency of the case. It was plain, the' 
ieonfidence of his adversaries was owing not merely to the assurances 
which the Thebans had lately given of their adhesion to the Mace« 
donian alliance, but in a great measure also to the presence of Philip 
and his army. This however might operate in two ways. It intimi- 
dated the people; yet it also sug^ted thoughts favourable to a 
union with Atnens. So long as Philip kept himself at a distance, the 
Thebans were content to be quiets and not provoke his hostility by 
forming new connexions. But if they were not to have the benefits 
of peace ; if their territory was to be traversed by Philip's armies^ 
or be made the theatre of war ; and still more, if he designed to coerce 
them by keeping a strongly garrisoned fortress on their borders ; his 
alliance was no lon^r the advantageous thing which it promised 
to be in the begimimg. Such thoughts were sure to arise in the 
breasts of the Theban multitude, who had no corrupt interest in 
Philip's friendship: and of these Demosthenes prepared to take 
advanti^e.' 

A popular assembly was held, to consider whether the proposal of 
Philip or that of the Athenians should be accepted. The ambassadors 
on both sides were introduced to the people. The Macedonians, 
holding already the character of allies, were allowed to have the first 
word.^ They extolled the merits of the kin^ of Macedon, enlarged 
upon the services which he had done the Thebans, enumerated the 
Tiirious causes of antipathy and jealousy which subsisted between 

(1) JEschines, Contr. Ctesipb. 73. Demosthenes, De Coron. 281—284. Supposing 
tbe documents eited here to be partially genuine, it is certain that We have not all 
tbe documents referred' to by Demosthenes in the oration. There must have been 
some decrees or answers of the Thebans, to which he refers by the words : Tourott 
inrap$eh Totr •<^r\^i<rixor :«( rate a-noKpiceaiv, 

(2) Demosthenes, Ift Coron. 279 : 'at oix birriKovov ol enffaXou I presume that 
Philip, soon after bis nomination to be Amphictyonic general, solicited the Thebans 
to Join him. They declined ; and then he solicited the Peloponnesian states. 

<S) The seixure of Elatea turned the tide of Theban feeling in favour of Athens : 
Bf«T^i'«<rai/ tv9vv, At rovr' eldoy. Demosthenes, De Coron. 278. 
. (4) Amyntas and Clearehus were the chief Macedonian envoys, according to Phi < 
tarch, in Vit. Demosth. 18. Pytbon is mentioned by Diodorus, xvi. 85. But quare^ 
whether he does not confound this with another occasion. See ante, p. 860. 
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Thebes and Athens, the many injuries whicli ^ Athenians had in 
a don^ series of years inflicted u'pon the Theban people. Now was 
the time, they said, for the Thebans to show their gratitnde to Philip, 
and take ven^aAce upon long-standing enemies. But if they were 
unwilling to join in the invasion of Attica, Philip would be' satisfied 
with their neutrality : let them only allow>a passa^ to his army, and 
he would himself chastise the Athenians. If Philip had asked this 
of them before he lent them his ai(} in the Sacred war, they would 
have promised it easily : it would be unjust to refuse it oecause 
Philip had been generous and relied upon their honour.^ By ad- 
hering to Philip's friendship they had everything to gain ; theit own 
country would be secure, and they would, share in the plunder of 
Attica; whereas, if the^ joined the Athenians, Bceotia would be 
exposed to warfare and pillage.' 

JDemosthenes rose to combat these arguments. Not a fragment of 
his speech is preserved. In the oration on the Crown he mscreetly 
abstained from repeatii^ any portion of it to the jury; as, however 
gratifying the recital might have been to his own feelings, it codd at 
that time have answered no useful purpose. The position of affairs 
suggests to us the topics upon which he must have principally dwelt ; 
and the substance of what he said may have been as follows : — 

Men of Thebes, if this were a question only of punishing Athens, 
or even of destr^ing her, I might never have ventured to address 
this assembly. £iut it is a question which deeply concerns you and 
your own safety. Thebes is m no less danger than Athens ; and as 
the Athenians would consider your subjection to Philip as one of the 
greatest calamities to themselves, such they conceive should be your 
feelings with regard to Athens. For if (which heaven forbid!) we 
should be disabled from lending assistance to you in the hour of need, 
what alliance, what protection will remain to you ? All your Pelo- 
ponuesian confederates have gone over to Philip. He commands the 
pass of Thermopylae. He has surrounded you with his garrisons. 
The Thessalians, all the tribes of Pindus and Olympus, Oeta and 
Othrys, are devoted to him. Why do they come to invade Attica, 
and what mean thev by this present embassy ? We have no quarrel 
with the people of 'thessaly, or with the ^tolians or (Etfeans or any 
of them. Tbey follow the king of Macedon against us, because they 
are his vassals ; and they come here to dictate to you, what vot<»( 
you shall give to-day. Dolopians and Perrhsebians would compel 
you, a free people, to'render the same obedience to Philip which they 
are content to pay themselves. Their very presence here is an insult ; 
and the whole conduct of Philip proves the light estimation in which 

(1) Aristotle, Rhetor, ii. 23. 6. Fhilochorus, apud Dionysiom ad Amm. s. 11, 
pp. 739, 742 : El trptv fionOnaai elr 4>wKetff h^iov, iir^o-xovro &v' Sroirov olv, el, 6t6ri 
trpoeXro Kal hniarevtref >»; itiftrovinv. Aristotle cites this to illustiste a point of 
rhetoric— that a man should do out of gratitude for a past favour that which ho 
would have promised to obtain it. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 298, 299. 
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he regards you. His enyoys haye reminded yon of the obligations 
which you are under to him, and demand that they should be requited. 
The merit of an obligation depends on the motiv^ of the party who 
confers it. Philip has shown, that the aid which he lent you was to 
further his own ambitious schemes and to make you subservient to 
them. There can be no gratitude, where there is no equality. He 
imagines that, having once assisted you, he is entitled to treat you 
as his inferiors. If ne regarded you as allies on equal terms, he 
would have consulted you before his march ; he would have asked 
leave for apassage through your territory before he approached the 
frontier. He has come without your permission, intending to make 
Boeotia the marching-road for his army; and he is now fortifying a 
post on your confines, in order to intimidate you. His conduct 
a^es with the language of his ministers. They threaten fioeotia 
with pillage, if you dare to refuse compliance with his will. The 
occupation of Elatea is the strongest proof, what Philip's opinion is 
both of himself and you. It proves that he distrusts you, that he 
regards you as doubtful friends ; and for the best of all reasons, be* 
cause he is conscious that he deserves not your friendship. It is but 
a short step from a suspicious ally to a declared enemy. At this 
very moment you are esteemed in no other li^ht than as enemies, to 
be crushed on the first favourable opportumty. It is enough that 
you have deliberated about alliance with Athens; this alone he will 
never forgive: he expects from every people an unconditional and 
unhesitatmg obedience. Bethink you, how he treated the unhappy 
Olynthians. They assisted him a^inst Athens; they helped him to 
deprive us of our Thracian dominions : yet notwithstanding this he 
attacked them without any provocation, and razed their city to the 
ground. Philip's enmity is the more to be dreaded, when it is not 
open and avowed. Every Grecian city is infested by his spies and 
agents. Among you, as among us, there are miscreants who would 
sell their country to Philip, that they may rule in it by his influence. 
These are the men who have hitherto contrived by their artifices to 
keep you and the Athenians asunder. They know that citizens of a 
free republic are the natural allies of the Theban people, whereas 
Philip will help his own hirelings to oppress their fellow-countrymen. 
Philip has the same motive lor overthrowing your commonwealth 
that he has for destroying ours ; for we both set an example of free* 
dom to the other Greek states, which is an obstacle in< his way to 
empire. But he declares no war against Tliebes. He would be 
foolish to do so, if he can gain his objects without it. There will be 
no necessity for war, if, as he seems to expect, you submit to his 
commands without a murmur. If you are inclined, like us, to dispute 
!Macedonian supremacy, then he considers it better to deal first with 
US, and with you on a more convenient occasion. It is thus that 
he proceeds step by step to reduce every Greek city to subjection. 
Can you be blind to his projects P Or are you afraid to resist them ? 
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I know not idiether he calculates on your credulity or your fears. He 
came kither under^a religious pretence, to chastise the Locrians for 
sacrilege: he never told the Amphictyons, whom he summoned to 
join hb standard, that he was about to lead them against Attica: not 
till he is within two days' march of our frontier, does he avow his 
real object. Who can safeiv trust a man, who thus ever dissembles 
his plans, till they are ripe for execution? Honour and good faith^ 
which prevent other people from committing acts of wanton aggression, 
are no manner of restraint to Philip* He pays an ill commiment to 
your state, by supposing that you will aid and abet him in his 
treachery. It is plain, he imagines you are no longer the soldiers of 
Leuctra: he ranks you already among his dependents. Let him see 
that he is mistaken in his estimate. Prove to the Greeks, that you 
have the courage to stand up for their independence and your own* 
No middle course is open to you. These envoys indeed say, that 
Flulii) will be content with your giving him a passage through 
Bceotia. Mark the insidious nature of their argument, uid the con- 
tempt which it shows of the Theban people. If the Thebans (they 
aay) are unwilling to share with Philip the dangers of the field, m 
kinaly permits them to stay at home. Why, if the war with Athens 
were just" and beneficial to Thebes, and Philip had for the Theban 
people that respect which he ought to have, he would not be satisfied 
without their hearty cooperation. But he knows it is a war which 
by aggrandidpg him must injure you; and therefore he tempts yoa 
to your ruin by offering you this bs^e alternative. His orators are in* 
fitructed to suggest this timorous counsel, in the hope that you will sacri- 
fice your country to the desire of present ease, if Philip can succeed 
without your helo, flatter not yourselves that you can be neutnd 
with impunity. No ! You must either be with us for Greece, or 
with Philip against her. If corrupt statesmen have already acquired 
Buch influence over your counsels, that they can persuade yon to for« 
get what is due to vourselves, and to disregard the dignity of the 
commonwealth, hearken to the call of Philip, obey his summons to 
arms, follow him to the walls of Athens, and be content, like 
Dolopians and Perrh»bians, to be the subjects of a prince whom 
Pelopidas brought as a hostage to Thebes. But if you would rather 
imitate those gallant men who raised your country to greatness and 
renown, then join with us in resisting an a^ressor who comes to 
despoil us of all that is most dear and valuable. You have now the 
opportunity, which may never come again, of defending Hellenic 
Hoerty agamst barbarism, of blotting out other painful memories in 
the glory of one heroic struggle for your fatherland. Arouse ye then; 
men of Thebes! Let the spirit of Epaminondas awaken in the 
bosom of every man sentiments wortny of his country. The 
Athenians will ^ht by your side. They that helped you when the 
Spartan had seized your acropolis, will not desert ^ou now. Are 
there any in this assembly who look on Philip as invmcible? Have 
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'vre not driTen him in confusion from the walls of Perinthns and 
Byzantium? Have we not expelled his tyrants «fiom Eretria and 
Oreus ? And shall we not now chase him from your frontiers, from 
the strongholds which he has chosen for his saUying-places against 
the Greeks ? What need of many words ? Our troops are already 
at Eleusis : at your call they will march to Thebes, and enable you 
to bid defiance to this man who now so insolently threatens you* 
Nor do we stand alone in the conflict. Achaia, Corinth, Megar% 
other states are our allies, who will not permit the sacred soil of 
Greece to be trampled on by a barbarian. But if you, men of Theb^ 
adopt that course which your true welfare requires, the war will 
speedily be brought to an issue. Eor when Phihp sees that Athens 
and Thebes are flrmly united, he will lower his arrogance, he will 
yield, as he did at Byzantium, to a combination too powerful for him 
to conquer. His hopes are founded on our discord. Let that cease ; 
and he will retire in naste to Macedonia. That you, men of Thebes^ 
understand your duties, and that all which I have said is in accord- 
ance with your own honest judgment, I know full well. There is 
but one thmg which gives me any anxiety: the remembrance of those 
jealousies which have divided us, and which have brought so many 
evils upon Athens and upon you and the rest of the Greeks. They 
indeed would have long since died away, but for the traitors in 
both cities, who, bribed by the gold of Macedonia, have made it their 
business to foment and keep toem alive. It is these persons that 
you should view with jealousy and suspicion ; aye, that you shotdd 
execrate and abhor : and when they appear to support by their voice 
or their presence the foreigner who has hired their services, let them 
see by unmistakeable signs, tjiat you know them, and that you will 
not suffer yourselves to be deceived and betrayed. The people of 
Athens have by this resolution, which has been read to you, deliberately 
recorded the feelings with whioh they regard the people of Thebes. 
It is their sincerest wish, that all former animosities be buried in 
amnesty and oblivion. They will remember only the mutual kindnesses 
which have passed between you; and that the Thebans are Greeks of 
the same nation as themselves, for whose dignity and prosperity they 
will consult as they would for their own. They offer you alliance, 
friendship, brotherhood. I conjure and implore you, men of Thebes, 
to receive this solemn act of the Athenian people in the same spirit 
in which it was decreed. You have heard from my lips the sentiments 
of my countrymen ; and with a few more words 1 shall have dis- 
charged my duty. Be assured, ye Thebans, that union with 
Athens brings you security and honour; connexion with Macedonia 
is but another name for servitude. You are about to give your votes 
on a question of the deepest moment to yourselves and your posterity. 
May the gods so direct your counsels that you may decide as becomes 
Greeks and free men ! 
These and other arguments^ expanded into the glowing language 
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and delivered with the energy of Demosthenes, carried the dar. 
The Thehans voted alliance with Athens, and invited her troops into 
the city. A large bodv of their own civic force was encampea with- 
out the walls, while the Athenians were quartered in their houses 
among their women and children, and received with the kindest 
hospitality, of which by their strict discipline and good behavioor 
they proved themselves fully worthy. It is touchins: to see these 
two people, late such deadly foes, now in the expiring day of Grecian 
freedom united as friends and brothers, preparing to issue forth to 
their last common battle-field, and to shed their blood together in the 
same sacred cause.* 

^schines, in the impotence of his malice, will not allow to his 
adversaiT the least share of merit in the success of this negotiation; 
urging that it was the force of circumstances, and not the eloquenco 
jof Demosthenes, which prevailed upon the Thebans to take the side 
of Athens. This wretched piece of sophistry, which it is not worth 
while to refute, has not found much favour either at Athens or 
elsewhere. Modem readers of history lament only that a speech which 
achieved so signal a triumph has been lost.' 

At the time when all the Athenians were rejoicing in the consumma- 
tion of the Theban alliance, ^schines* never muttered a word of com^ 
plaint against it; but long afterwards he found cause of reproach against 
Jiis rival in the terms of the treaty, which he contended were too 
favourable to Thebes. It was agreed, he says, that the Athenians 
should assist the Thebans in maintaining their sovereignty over 
Boeotia; that two thirds of the expenses of the war were to be 
defrayed by Athens ; that the command at sea was to be shared be- 
tween the two countries, though Athens was to pay the whole 
expense ; and the supreme command by land was given virtually to 
Thebes : there could be no necessity for makinff such concessions, 
because the Thebans were in much g^reater peril than the Athenians, 
and were only too glad to obtain their succour. To all this however 
Demosthenes himself furnishes a complete answer; that it was 
neither prudent nor possible, to stand bargaining about conditions, 
when Philip was ready to outbid them, and when there was not a 

' (1) Demosthenes, De Coron. 299, SOO. 

''■ (2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 73. He says also here, that the Thebans sent for 
the Athenians to Join them, before Demosthenes proposed one word of a decree for an 
alliance. Of course the treaty was not finally decreed until the return of Demo* 
sthenes f^om Thebes. But ^schines insinuates something more. Demos^ena 
frequently boasted of his triumph at Thebes, and not without reason. See De Coron. 
278, 288, 308. His remarks in p. 298 are most just and forcible — that iBschlnes, 
while he allowed him no credit as an orator or an adviser, attributed to him all ib» 
failures in the war. Compare Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. Plutarch, in Vit 
Demosth. 18, cites the words of Theoporopus: To fxiv olv avfM<p€f>o¥ ov iie^vye rovt 
rr&v Orifiai»v Xoyiafiow, dW ev ouuatrtv t^Kaaros ctxe ta rov voA«/iov deiva, en tSv 
^wKiK&» rpavixaruv veap&v napafxevovrtov' h 6e rov pifTopot dvvafiis, mv ^r\<rt Oeovo^- 
irof, IzKptvi^ouaa rov Ov/xov .aur&tr, Kai 6iaKaiovffa rijv 0<XoTi/biiav, ivecrKOTqae rott 
SAXotc avaot' wtTTt <p6^ov Kai Xoftafiov Kai xapiv kK/3a\eiv avrovr, iif$o»ct&vrat imo 
frov Adyov srpov to Kdk6v» 
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mv \ uit to be lost. We may add, that a liberal and generous policy 
-wa& L jt only the best means for securing the immediate object, but 
the wisest thing also for the future, that there might be an end to 
the jeidousies which had so long kept Thebes and Athens at 
variance. * 

The Tbebans having thus decided in favour of alliance with Athens, 
both sides prepared for war. Of the events of the war a very im- 

Sjrfect description is given us in the few ancient works that remain, 
f English historians Grote is the only one who has taten a correct 
view of the campaign. Others, misled by the brevity of Diodorus, and 
also by the records cited in the oration on the Crown, have conceived 
that the whole war occupied but two months, from Scirophorion to 
Metagitnion (June to August), 338 B.C. It has been already noticed^ 
how inaccurate Diodorus is in the connexion and general outline of 
history. Not only does he omit many important events, but he ob- 
serves no proportion of length and brevity in his narrative, sometimes 
wearying us with prolixity of description, at other times cuttmg shor^ 
matters about which we are curious to obtain further information. 
And as to the records in the published editions of the oration on the 
Crown, we have seen that the dates are incorrect ; and if this be so, 
it is impossible to draw from them any conclusions which are opposed 
to other and better evidence. From the comparison of various pas- 
sa«^es in Demosthenes, -^schines, Dinarchus, Pausanias, Plutarch, 
ana Polysenus, it appears beyond all question, that a protracted war 
was carried on in Phocis, Amphissian Locris, and Bceotia ; during 
which there was much manoeuvring on both sides, and three or four 
battles were fought before that of Chseronea with various success, 
one of them occurring in the winter season ; " that Amphissa was 
taken by Philip ; that embassies were sent to Peloponnesus and other 
parts of Greece both by Philip and his adversaries, and the latter 
succeeded in obtaining auxiliaries ; that negotiations for peace were 
opened by Philip ; and that the Athenians and their allies exerted 
themselves to reassemble the scattered population of Phocis, and to 

' 0) iSSsaHines, Contr. Ctesiph. 7S, 74. Demosthenes, De Coron. 306, 307. A crown 
of gold was conferred by the people of Athens on Demosthenes : De Coron. 302. 

(2) Mitford, in his History of Greece, vol. It. ch. xlii. s. 4, says with Justice: — 
'* The narrative of Diodorus seems to imply that, before the competition of oratory 
"between Python and Demosthenes at jThebes, the army of the Athenian confederacy 
liad taken that station near Chaeronea which it occupied to the time of the decisive 
battle. But Diodorus, abridging greatly, and perhaps often writing fh>m memory, 
not unfrequently manages narratives so that it is difficult to guess whether he intends 
that the reader should take what precedes or what follows as prior in time ; and he 
ttill oftener omits, as here, to notice intervening transactions necessary to connect 
I»arts of his story." It is fidr to state, that Mitford has not fallen into the error of 
omitting the winter and autumnal campaign : (ibid. ss. 4, 5.) 

(8) Demosthenes, De Coron. 300 : Tap frpwrac fiax»ft t^ «** hnl rov woraixov koI 
T^ X€tut(uviiv. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 271), in order to make this square with hia 
chronology, says: "The word xeineptvfiv is probably corrupt; perhaps capable of 
another mterpretation." It has accordingly been interpreted to mean '' the battle of 
the storm.** Schaefer, in the Apparatus Criticus, remarks that this should be^ 
Xci/A^pcor. 
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fortify some of their more important towns. All this argues not 
only extended military operations, but diplomatic prooeedings^ conn- 
oils of war, plans, preparations, and arrangements, requiring a much 
longer period of time than what Clinton and those who follow hun 
allow to the campaign of Chsronea. That Philip began his march 
from Macedonia soon after the autumnal congress <S B.c. 339, at 
which he was appointed to be Ampbictyonic g^eral, and that the 
war lasted for ten or eleyen months from that time to the August of 
the following year, is the opinion of Grote, formed upon a juster yiew 
of the historicEd data which are left us.' 

Phihp^ disappointed of that success at Thebes which he had reason 
to expect, redoubled his efforts to procure assistance, from the Pelo^ 
ponnesians. Thejr had already been re(]|uested to send contingents 
in, aid of the religious war against Amphissa; but none of them had 
complied with the summons. His letters were now more pressings 
yet not more successful than before. None of the Peloponnesians 
oould be deceiTcd by the religious plea which Philip set up ; for they 
speedily heard the truth from the envoys on the other side ; and the 
members of the old Tbeban confederacy would naturally be reluctant 
to make war upon their former ally, with whom they had had no 
quarrel.' In the meantime Philip remained at Elatea, which he had 
chosen for the base of his operationp ; and we may presume that he 
employed himself in strengthening his position, while he awaited the 
arrivai of reinforcements. 

Nor was Demosthenes idle. After arranging the terms of alliance 
at Thebes, he returned to Athens, and immediately passed a decree 
to ratify the treaty. He despatched embassies to the Peloponnesian 
and other cities, to soUcit succour : he went in person to some of 
them, and obtained considerable success. Aid was promised by the 
Achieans, Corinthians^ Megarians, Eubceans, Leucadians, and Cor- 
cyrsans. Contributions in money were furnished by some states, 
and a large body of mercenaries was levied.' An unwonted vigour 
was infused into the Athenian administration. The spirit of the 
people rose to meet the peril which hung over them. Under 
the advice of Demosthenes, they suspended some works that were 
going on for the improvement of the docks and arsenal ; and they 
gave a still stronger proof of their warlike zeal, by repealing the law 
of Eubulus, and allowing the theoric fund to be used for the pnr- 

(1) Grote, History of Greece^ xi. p. 68S. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 279, 301, 302. The letteis whidi Demosthenes refers 
to in the last passage would appear, ttom the cmtext, to have been writtm after tht 
first successes of the aUies agauist PhUip. But it is impossible to rely upon such a* 
argument. Philip's letters would never have disclosed that he had been defeated. 
The date was sufficiently vague for Demosthenes to refer them to the period which 
suited his purpose. That none of the Peloponnesians Joined Philip, appears from 
Pausanias. See ante, p. 861. 

(S) Demosthenes, De Coron. 306. Aschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74^ allows that tin 
thousand mercenaries were raised. Compare Plutarch, Vit. Demoaih. 17. Yit. Deceni 
Oiat. p. 851. Justin, ix. 8. "Legationibus Grseciam fatigant." 
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poses of war. Thus was accomplished, under the pressore of stem 
necessity, a measure which Demosthenes had lon^ in Tain reooni'* 
mended. He was now (in all but military talents) the Pericles of the 
day : an energetic and powerful waivminister, counseUing, directing^ 
animating all.^ 

Having completed all those measures of preparation which required 
his presence at Athens or elsewhere, Demostnenes hastened back to 
Thebes, to assist at the councils of war. Such was the ze^ and 
ability which he had displayed, that even the Theban commanders 
paid the highest deference to his judgment. Doubtless he was in* 
competent to give advice on the details of military tactics ; yet in 
concerting the plan of a campaign many questions might arise which 
required uie help of a statesman and diplomatist. So entirely was 
Demosthenes identified with the cause, that he would spare himself 
no personal labour where he could be useful, and would leave nothing 
to be done by others which he thought he could do better himseK 
^schines, who charges him with mischievous interference, admits 
that his influence was great both in the assembly and in the camp.' 

One of the first measures determined on by the allic;;; was, to re- 
establish the Phocian people, and to put their country in a state of 
security against PhiUp. It has been related how at the end of the 
Sacred war the Phocian cities were destroyed, their population dis- 
persed into villages, and large numbers of men driven into exile. 
The country was at this time in a perfectly defenceless condition^ 
having neither a force of its own to resist invasion, nor shelter for 
n protecting army. The Thebans, who had been so instrumental in 
the depression of their neighbours, now repented of the mischief 
which they had done, and exerted themselves to repair it. This (says 
Grote)* evinced on their part the adoption of an improved and 
generous policy, worthy of the Panhellemc cause in which they had 
embariced. They marcned with the Athenians into Phoois, restored 
the ruined cities wherever it was practicable, and brought back the 
scattered inhabitants : in some cases uniting together several com- 
munities, which would have been too weak to defend themselves 
singly. The work of restoration was complete and permanent. 
Ambrysus, a city in the south>westem part of Phocis, commanding 
one of the passes into Boeotia, was fortified with a double wall of 

(1) Philocliorus, apiid Dionysium ad Asun. xi. p. 743. Demosthenes, De Coion, 
SOh 802. 

(2) iEschincs, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. Demostbenes justly says of himself (De 
CoTon. 288), "EdwK* hfiavrov iffxTv av\&9 elr row irepteffTitKo-roff t^ iroXet Kivdivovt* 
Plutarch, Vlt. Demosth. 18, says : *YirtjpeT€tv 6i fiij fxovov tow trrparnyovv Jtf Atj/io- 
a04v€i irotovrrat ro jrpoffTOTTO/ievov, iXXa Kat tow Bott»j6pxat' iioiiceia&ai to* 
imK\n<rias andara^ ovdev ^rrov vw iKcivov Tore rav OnfUtitiv n -rav 'KBnvaittv, a.tav»< 
§t.9*ov irafi* afx^oripotv icai dwartvotrrot, oiK adUut oifdi irop* afiav, «»o-irep ttiro^i« 
y«TOu Geoirojtifroff, i^Wa Kat iravv irpovriKovrtai. 

(3) History of Greece, xi. fi82. Not-vnthstanding this, the Phoeian soldiers in 
Alexander's army exhibited a most revengeful spirit against the Thebans. See 
Arrian, Anab. i. 8. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. W. 
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extraordinary strength, the building of which must have cost mach 
time and labour.' During all this time, it is clear, the Athenians 
and Thebans must have held the command of the Phocian territory. 
That Philip however did not leave them wholly undisturbed, we may 
infer from the mention of two engagements — one called the battle 
by the river, another the winter battle ; in which, according to Demo- 
sthenes, the allies had so much the advantage, as to afford occasion 
for public rejoicings and thanksgiving at Athens.^ 

It was perhaps m the spring of B.C. 338 that Philip, either having 
serious misgivings about the issue of the contest, or, which is more 
probable, with the intention of misleading his adversaries or dis- 
tracting their counsels, sent proposals oi peace to Thebes. The 
BCBotarchs were inclined to consider them favourably, but were op- 
posed by Demosthenes, whose counsel prevailed with the Thebans, 
and caused them to reject Philip's overtures. So far we may safely 
credit the statement of iBschines, who however goes on to charge 
his rival with the most unseemly conduct ; viz. that he jumped up m 
the Theban assembly before the question had even been introduced^ 
and swore that, if anv one advised the making of peace with Phib'p, 
he would seize hun b^ the hair and cany him to prison : and that, 
when the Theban magistrates had ordered the return of some Athe- 
nian troops for the express purpose of deliberating on the question 
of peace, Demosthenes became qmte out of his mind, denounced the 
BcBotarchs as traitors to the cause of Greece, and said he would 
advise his countrymen to send an embassy to Thebes and ask for 
a passage through Bosotia to attack Philip : and that by such menace 
he forced the Tnebans to continue the war. All these additions we 
mi^ set down to the malice of the accuser. Whether Demosthenes 
acted imprudently in dissuading all pacific negotiations, we are unable 
to judge, for want of knowing the circumstances. If there was a 
chance of obtaining a real peace, it might have been advisable to 
treat with Philip. JBut if he was trying to negotiate separately with 
Thebes, with a view to create disunion or dissension between the 
allies, or if he was manoeuvring to gain time or any other advantage, 
and if there was any danger that the allies would fall into the snare, 
we can only say, that Demosthenes by defeating Philip's crafty 
design acquired an additional claim to the gratitude of his country .^ 

, (1) Fansanias, x. chaps. 8, 33, 86; ir. 81. 

(2) Demosthenes, De Coron. 800. There is no 'occasion to suppose with Reiske, 
that the battle by the liver has any reference to the district of Farapotamii. Yet it is 
likely enough, that it took place near the Cephisus. 

(3) .^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 75. There is a difficulty about Ihe words — roift 
VTpariurrav Tovr hfxeripovt iraXtv a»e<rr(>ey^a.v k^eXnXvBoratt 'iva fiov\evaritr0e wcpi Tnt 
ctp^vfir. Thirlwall interprets them thus, — "A body of troops, which had been sent 
perhaps to counteract the effect of Philip's proposals, was turned back by the Theban 
magistrates." (History of Greece, yi. 67.) I think him right in supposing, that it 
was only a division of the Athenian troops that were sent back : as to the purp«»-^- 
for which they were sent from Athens, his suggestion is very doubtful. Grote expk At 
the passage differently—" They proposed, even before the negotiations had foegunjr. 
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The first advantage obtained by Philip over the allies was in forcing 
his way to Amphissa. It was important for him to accomplish the 
original object for which the Amphictyons had invited him into 
Greece. It would have discredited him with many of his followers, 
if he made it appear that he had come on a false pretence, or if he 
allowed himself to be baffled in his original purpose ; whereas, if he 
succeeded in it, they would be encouraged to assist him in his own 
private enterprises. The road from Delphi to Amphissa, probably 
that which Pnilip took, traversed the declivities of ramassus. The 
defence of it was entrusted to Chares and the Theban Proxenus, who 
commanded a large body of mercenaries furnished by the Athenians. 
They occupied the entrance of a defile, which they coidd have de- 
fenaed agamst very superior numbers. Philip, in order to draw them 
from their strong position, forged a letter from himself to Antipater, 
stating that he lim postponea his expedition to Amphissa, and was 
about to march instantly for Thrace, where he heard the people were 
rising. He contrived that this letter should fall into tne hands of 
the enemy. Chares and Proxenus, deceived by its contents, neglected 
their ^ard of the pass : upon which Philip, marching through without 
opposition, surprised and routed their army, and afterwards made 
himself master of Amphissa.* iEschines bitterly reproaches Demo- 
sthenes for having lent the mercenaries to the Ampoissians, and for 
having thus divided the forces of the allies, and enabled Philip 
to attack and defeat them separately. Por this there may be better 
ground than for most of his charges. The defeat of the merce- 
naries was a severe loss and discouragement to the allies, and 
perhaps it mi^ht have been avoided by keeping the whole army 
together. While the generals are chargeable with the immediate 
miscarriage, it is very possible that the pkn of operations was badly 
designed.' 

Philip, having inflicted due punishment on the vanquished people 
of Ampnissa,^ and having thus performed his promise to the Ampmc- 
tyons and given them increased confidence in nis fortune and ability, 

send home the Athenian soldiers into Attica, in order that deliberations might be 
taken concerning the peace." (History of Greece, xi. 689.) The word av^o-rpe^av how- 
ever points to an act done rather than one proposed to be done : while the context 
indicates that the main body of the Athenian troops was not separated from the 
Boeotian. A reinforcement may have been on its way from Athens, which the 
Boeotarchs ordered to return, with a request that the Athenians would deliberate 
on the question of peace. That they did deliberate appears Arom Plutarch, (Yit. 
Phocion, 16,) which Grote with much probability refers to this period. 

(1) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. c. 2, s. 8, confirmed by Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 99. 
'Eirt de roif (evotr ro7r^ el^'AfxAitrorav <rvXXe7et<n irpofevor 6 irpodorijr i^eveTOt and the 
passage of ^schines cited below. 

(2) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74. He accuses Demosthenes of taking the public 
money to pay mercenary troops who did not exist ; also, of making a profit of those 
who were lent to the Amphissians. He says that he himself protected against this 
last measure, but does not state upon what grounds. 

(3) Grote thinks it may be gathered flrom Diodorus, xviil. 66, that the sacred 
ain was restored, and those Amphissians who had taken a leading part against 
ihi were banished. (History of Greece, xi. 687.) 

VOL. II. C 
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lesohed Tigorously to push the var asainst the Athenians and 
Thebans. The intermediate steps are unknown to ns. It appeara 
however, that shortly after the midsummer of 338 b.g., by which 
time he had received strone reinforcements from Macedonia^ he was 
in a condition to strike a aecisive blow. The allies^ after the loss 
which thej had sustained, retreated from Phocis, and took up a de- 
fensive position in Boeotia ; whither Philip speedily followed them» 



taking (as it seems) the easiest road which led by the vale of the 
Cephisus from Panopeus to Chnronea.^ Finding that they were 
posted on a hill commanding one of the passes, he began to ravage 
and plunder the adjacent country; u{)on which the allies quitted 
tiieir vantage-grounc^ and descended into the plain to offer him 
battle.* They met not far from Charonea; Philip encamping on the 
banks of the Cephisus, the Gi«eks near the temple of Heromes on a 
stream called HsBmon. Plutarch says, he remembered an oak near the 
Cephisus, which the people of the country called Alexander's %ak, 
because hia tent was pitched luider it.' Phihp's army numbered above 
thirty thousand foot, and two thousand horse, consisting of Mace* 
dmiians and troops from Thessaly and the north. The allied army, 
oomposed of Athenians, Thebans, Acheeans, Corinthians and Pho* 
dans, were, according to Diodorus, inferior in number ; according to 
Jastin, gxeatlv superior. The chief difference lay in the quality of 
the troops ana the commanders.^ 

The Macedonians had never yet fairly tried their strength agamst 
the best troops of southern Greece. Philip had frequently encountered 
small bodies of the Athenians in Thrace and Macedonia, and had 
generally, but not always, overcome them. He had defeated the 
standing armv of Onomarchus ; superior on the whole to any which 
a single Greek state could have brought into the field, yet consisting 
chie^ of mercenaries, not animated (it might be thought) with the 
spirit of citizen-soldiers fighting for their country. He had never 

, (1) Pausanias, x. 4; z. 35. Strabo, is. 407. 
: (3) Polyaenus, Strateg. iv. 2. 14. 

(S) Plutarch, Vit. Alezand. 7. Yit. DemoBtb. 19. He cites an ancient onele, 
'Which thus predicted of the battle : — 

Tns knt Oep/iwdovTt ndxnt anavtvBe fevoinnw 
KXaiet 6 viKri6eltt 6 di vmiiffat iiroXwAc. 

Of which one explanation was, that the liver H»mon, which flows into the Cepfaians, 
-vras anciently called Thennodon, hut after the battle gote new name from the carnage 
which polluted its waters. A different explanation however waa given, as he telb 
US, by Duris. 

(4) Diodoras, xvi. 85. • Justin, ix. S. Pausanias, yii. 6, 5 ; x. 8, 4. Strabo, iz. 
414. The account of Biodorus, as to the number of the Greek army, seems nearer the 
truth than that of Justin. The Theban and Athenian dyie force would hardly 
exceed 22,000 foot. The Achseans, (judging from the succour which they lent in the 
Sacred war,) we may set down at 2,000 : the Corinthians and Phocians ai> about the 
aame. The mercenaries who returned to their standards, and possibly some con- 
tingents from other states, may be reckoned at 4,000 or 5,000. In number of cavaliy 
Philip was most probably superior. 
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engaged in a fair pitched battle with the heayy-flrmed infantiy of 
Athens, Thebes, or Sparta, the leading republics of Greece. The 
present coofederacj was the most formidable which bad yet been 
arrayed against him ; nor could he have been entirely free from mis- 
givings as to the result. We cannot doubt thevefore, that, in order 
to decide so important a contest, Philip took every precaution which 
became a prudent commander ; and that he had collected around him 
not only a force powerful in point of numbers, but the flower of the 
Macedonian army, and especially the celebrated phalanx, which he 
had brou^t to perfection by his own training and discipline.^ Of 
this it may here oe proper to give a brief description. 

The Macedonian phalanx, as organised by Philip, was an improve- 
ment on the order of battle already in use among the Greeks.^ The 
long line of heavy-armed infantry, standing with spear and shield in 
close array, was called a phalanx.' In this way most of the Greek 
republican armies were drawn up for battle, the depth of the line 
varying according to circumstances. At Mantinea, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Lacedaemonians were drawn up in a line of four 
hundred and forty-eight men, eight deep.^ At Leuctra the Lacede- 
monians Stood twelve deep, the Thebans fifty deep.^ The soldiers 
held their spears couched in two hands, the left arm being passed 
through the ring of the shield, which was also suspended by a thong 
from the neck, and covered the whole body down to the knee.^ In 
this order they made their charge, generally at a running pace, en- 
deavouring tooeiur down the enemy by the force and pressure of their 
spears. Troops unprovided with good defensive armour were unable 
to withstand the shock of the heavy-armed Greeks. Thus the 
Athenians at Marathon, and the Spartans at Platsea proved them- 
selves superior to the numerous hosts of Darius and Xerxes : after 
which the Persian infantry never dared to face the Greek in a fair 
field of battle. 

Philip, having in his youn^r days seen and admired the well-trained 
battalions of Thebes, determined to introduce a similar discipline into 

(1) Mitford in his History of Greece, vol. iy. c. 42, 8. 4, contends that Philip's was 
a miscellaneous Amphictyonic army, with a small proportion of Macedonians, and 
probably without the phalanx. In support of his opinion he cites Demosthenes, 
Fhilipp. iii. 123, which however is not in point. 

(2) Dlodorus, xvi. 3. 'Eircvontre diiCai rriv tijf ^aXayyot m/Kvorrrra Kai KaTatfKei/^v, 
fj.tfxr\<rdiJ.evoi rov hv Tpotf r&v ftpunov <rvva<nrt<rii6vi Kai vpunov (rvvevrria'aTO tijif 
MaKeioviKrjv 4>d\ayfa. He refers, as Polybius does, to the descriptions of the close 
ranks (nvKtvai ^dKa'^fes) in Homer. See Iliad, xiii. 131 ; xvi. 214. 

(3) Hence hni ^dXay^ot &ietv, opposed to Kara Kepar. See Schneider ad Xenoph. 
Anab. vi. c. 5, s. 25. Zu^6v is a file. 

(4) Thucydides, v. 63. 

(5) Xenophon, Hellen. vi. c. 4, s. 12. 

(6) The arms of the ovXirnv are comprehensively described by .ABschylus in the 
Persa, v. 243 : — 

* . *E7X»I cradaXa ttai ^epdmrtdec a-ayai. 

The spear for standing fight, and covering shield. 
He eanied also, but seldom used, a short sword ; and wore a helmet, cuirass, and 
greaves. 

CC2 
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the Macedonian army. He formed his phalanx upon the general 
model of the Greek, making some alterations which he thonght 
would increase its efficiency. He adopted the shield and other de- 
fensive armoar of the Greek infantry, bat lengthened the spear and 
the sword, as Iphicrates had done for his Peltasts. The Macedonian 
spear, called sarissa, was at first sixteen cnlHts or twenty-four feet 
long, though afterwards reduced to twenty-one feet.^ The tactical 
arrangements, which Arrian and other writers describe as in use 
imder Alexander or his successors, were substantially the same as 
those adopted by Philip. The whole phalanx, containing from six- 
teen to eighteen thousand men, was divided into battalions, each of 
which was drawn up sixteen deep.' The file was halved or doubled, 
if occasion requirea ; but sixteen was the ordinary depth. When 
the phalanx advanced to the attack, there was a distance of three 
feet between the soldiers both in rank and file ; the first five ranks 
couched their sarissas,* so that those of the first rank projected fifteen 
feet in front, those of the second rank twelve feet, those of the third 
nine, those of the fourth six, and those of the fifth three. Thus the 
soldiers in the first rank were guarded by five spears projecting on each 
side. The sixth and hinder nmks held their spears uplifted, resting on 
the shoulders of those before, and protecting them m some measure 
from the arrows and missiles that flew over their heads. The pres- 
sure from behind added to the force of the whole battalion, by ren- 
dering it impossible for the front ranks to retreat.* 

Such was the phalanx, whose very aspect, two centuries after its 
first formation, struck Paiilus ^mihus with dismay.' Encountered 
front to front, and upon ^ound favourable to its operations, it was, 
as Poly bins affirms, irresistible.' .Its defects were, that it was un- 
wieldy and slow in its movements, and not adapted to varieties of 
place and occasion. The perfect order and regularity, which were 
required for its efficient action, could not well be maintained except 
upon level ground, free from impediments, such as trees, bushes, 
ditches, streams, and the like. A plain perfectly suitable for tbe 
movements of so large a body could not always be found. Again, it 

(1) Polybius, XViii. 12. Kara fiev rtiv H apXW bwoOetrtv iiCKaidtKa wnx**^* Kaxo ie 
T^v cipjuo7^v rifv irpAc rijv aXttSeiav deKarewdfuav. 

(2) In later times it was divided into ten battalions, each containing sixteen hiin- 
dted men, a hundred in rank, and sixteen in file. (Livy, xxxviL 40.) If all the bat- 
talions were in line, the whole phalanx would occupy about three-fifths of a mile. 

(3) Supposing the spear to be of twenty-one feet. 

(4) Polybius, xviii. 12, 13. 

(5) Polybius, Fragmentum, xxix. 6. Livy, xl. 40, suppl. 3. " Pro^prediebatur in- 
terhn iBmilius : utque aspexit quum reliquos Macedonas, turn eos qui in phalangem 
contributi erant, partim clypeis, partim cetris ex humero detractis, inclinatisque uno 
signo sarissis, excipientes Romanorum impetum, admiratus et illam densatorum 
agminum firmitatem, et vallum protentis sarissis horrens, stupore simul et texroie 
perculsus est, tanquam non aliud unquam tarn terribile spectaculum conspicatua: ac 
postea id sspius commemorare et prae se ferre solitus est." 

(6) Polybius, xviii. 13—15. The advantages and disadvantages of the phalanx, as 
compared with the Roman legion, are here fully set forth. A good descriptlim it 
given in RoUin's Ancient History, lib. xiv. s. 1. 
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could not act with advantage, if Tigoronsly assailed in the flank and 
rear. The wheeling round to meet a flank attack was a difficult and 
dan^rous evolution in the presence of an active enemy :^ and if the 
phalanx were threatened on both sides, and the rear had to face 
about, every step which it made Jin advance had a tendency to open 
the files and break the continuity of the mass. Once throvm into 
disorder, the complex machine became utterly useless, and the indi- 
vidual soldier with his long weapon was ill fitted for a hand-to-hand 
combat. All these defects fullv appeared in the wars with the 
Komans ; especiallv at Fydna, wnere the legionaries, attacking the 
Macedonians on all sides at once, disordered their ranks, and break- 
ing in at the openings, slaughtered them almost without resistance.^ 
The Greeks however, who fought the Macedonians in their own way, 
ranks meeting and spears crossing in the accustomed fashion, allowed 
them the full advantage of their improved organisation and discipline. 
' While the phalanx constituted the main strength of Philip's army, 
it was suppoited by other troops, which had often followed him to 
victory. There were the foot guards," who had been long talked of in 
Greece ; from whom afterwards were taken the Hvpaspists of Alex- 
ander, a body of men who wore the long shield of the phalanx, but 
carried shorter spears and lighter armour. Of these there were about 
six thousand. A select body of them, distinguished for their superior 

(1) PolybiUB, xviii. 9. TJjc 6e r&v ^dXayfir&v xpeiav advvarov KaOearuariv iK 
fxerafioXnt Kat kot* &vipa Kivdvveveiv. These manoeuTies were perhaps bietter 
executed in Philip's and Alexander's time than in the later periods to which 
Folybius has reference. See Arrian's description of Alexander's arrangements before 
the battle of Arbela : (Anab. iii. 12.) from which indeed it appears that the light 
troops were called in aid, to protect the phalanx tram attacks on the flank and rear. 

(2) When the Italians attempted to close with the front ranks, and break their 
pikes, they fared no better than the Persians did at Plataea. (Livy, xliv. 40, suppl. S.) 
** lUiprselongas Macedonnmhastas aut ferro incidere, autumbone impellere, autnudis 
etiam interdum manibus avertere. Hi ambabus firmiter comprehensas tantft t1 
adigere in temere ac furore caeco ruentes, ut transfossis scutis loricisque transfixof 
etiam homines super capita projicerent." .£milius however soon discovered the tnio 
way of proceeding : (Ibid, suppl. 4.) " Animadvertit peritus dux non stare ubique 
confertam illam hostium velut compagem, eamque dehiscere identidem quibusdam 
intervallis, sive ob inaequalitatem soli, sive ob ipsam porrectse in immensum frontia 
longitndinem, dum qui superiora occupare conantur ab inferiora tenentibus, vel 
tardiores k citatioribus, et progredientes k subsistentibus, instantes denique hosti ab 
impulsis, inviti licet, necessturio divelluntur. Ergo ut omnino rumperet ordinem 
hostium, et inexpugnabilem illam universse phalangis vim in multa minutatim 
proelia carperet, imperat suis, ut intenti quacunque rimas agere hostilem aciem 
▼iderint, illuc quisque impetu inferantur, seque cuneatim in hiantia vel tantillum 
spatia insinuantes strenud rem agant." The result is described with equal clearness : 
(Ibid. 41.) '* Net]ue ullaevidentlor causa victoris fuit, quam quod multa passim proelia 
erant, quse fluctuantem turb&runt prime, deinde disjecerunt phalangem ; cujus con- 

. fertae et intends horrentis hastis intolerabiles vires sunt ; si carptim aggrediendo 
circumagere inunobilem longitudine et gravitate hastam cogas, confus& strue im- 
plioantur ; si vero ab latere aut ab tergo aliquid tumultus increpuit, ruinae mode tur- 
bantur. Slcut tum adversus catervatim incurrentes Romanes et interruptft multi- 
fariam acie obviam ire cogebantur ; et Romani, quacunque data intervalla essent, 
insinuabant ordines sues. Qui, si universd acie in frontem adversus instnictam 
phalangem concurrissent, quod Pelign^ principle pugnae incautd congressis adversus 
cetratos evenit, induissent se hastis, nee confertam aciem sustinuissent. 

(3) TltCeratpot. Demosthenes; Olynth. ii. 23. 01 ifnaffmaral ruv iTaipwv. Arrian, 
Anab. 1. 14. 
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bravery, were called Argyraspids from tbe bright silver plates on 
their shields.^ Light troops of various kind, slingers, archers, and 
javelin-men, were furnished by the Thracians, Peeonians, lUyrians, 
Agrianians,^ and other warlike tribes of the north, who were now an- 
nexed to the Macedonian empire. Tbe Peeonians and Thracians 
supplied squadrons of light-horse: the heavy cavalry came from 
Macedonia and Thessaly.' It is not unlikely that there were iEtolians 
in Philip's army; as that people, afterwards the deadly enemies of 
Macedonia, were now ranked among his allies.* 

The choicest of the troops opposed to him were the heavy-armed 
of Thebes and Athens. Twenty years before the Thebans were con- 
sidered the best soldiers of Greece. The militaiv exercises, to which 
they partly owed their preeminence, were probacy not discontinued; 
vet, that their discipline and energy had greatly declined since the 
battle of Mantinea, is shown by the events of the Sacred war. Among 
the Athenian ranks there were plenty of brave men; the whole body 
of them were animated with a good spirit : but they were deficient in 
that training, which teaches soldiers to act in combination, and con- 
verts a multitude into an army. It had been the boast of Pericles, 
that his countrymen fought well enough by their native valour, and 
did not need to prepare themselves by laborious dnlling.* But De- 
lium aud many other battles proved how unsafe it was to rely upon 
such a principle. In the time of Pericles indeed the constant service 
for which Athenian citizens were called out was of itself a species of 
training. At this time they were little used to serving in person : 
many of them had never seen the face of an enemy in the field, and 
knew little of the art and practice of wu beyond the use of their 
arms, which they learned in earlv years. How could such men, a 
mere national militia, be a match for the veterans of Philip, who had 
not only been the victors in numerous battles, but even in time of 
peace were exercised in toilsome marches, to keep them in perpetual 
activity P« 

But if the soldiers of the allied army were not equal to tbose of 
Philip, still less were their commanders to be compared with him. 
Well might they have exclaimed— " Oh for one hour of Epami- 
nondas ! He would have contrived some means, by charging on the 
flanks of the phalanx or otherwise, to counteract the skilful tactics of 
his adversary and torn the fortune of the day. But there was no 

(1) Diodoros, xvii.67. TA t6v 'ApYvpa9v»a«M> v«CAv TayM«* ^o^fw rp re rBv 
ZrKttv Xatitrpornrt <C(u ta tAv &»6pm¥ apcTW. Justin, xU. 7. 

(2) These four people are described by Alexander as Tow cip«»«TOTrfTovt t« rfiv 
Kara rifv Bvptawnv tat fiaxifxtardrow. Arrian, Anab. 11. 7. 

(8) Alexander led firom Europe an equal number of Macedonian and TheMsUaa 
horse, fifteen hundred of each. (Dlodorus, xvii. 17.) Philip's army at Chaeronaa 
eould not have differed much ttom that which followed his son into Asia a few yean 
after. See the descriptions in Anian, Anab. L 14; iL 9 ; iii. 11, U. Thirlwall, His- 
tory of Greece, vi. 147—149. 

(4) See ante, pp. S61, S7S. (K) ThocydSdes, iL 39. 

(6) Polyanus, Stiateg. iv. 2, s. 10. 
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man at all equal to the emergency. Phodon had been absent in the 
^g»an when hostilities began: on his return to Athens he declared 
himself favourable to peace; perhaps he expressed himself too 
strongly against the war, and tnis prevented his obtaining an ap- 
pointment, for which of sdl his countrymen he was the best fitted.^ 
The Athenians were now commanded by Lysides, Chares, and Stra- 
tocles; the Thebans by Theagenes; none of them fit to be at the 
head of an army. Demosthenes was with them, sanguine himself as 
to the result, and advising them to seek the enemy in spite of dis- 
couraging omens and unpropitious sacrifices:* but he could render no 
service in the hour of battle. 

"For a description of the battle itself we have but scanty materials. 
The best history of it is to be found in the comparison of the two 
armies. A few special incidents only are recorded. Athenians and 
Thebans rushed upon the bristling forest of sarissas, and fought with 
a valour worthy ot ancient times and of a better fate. It is said that 
Philip, knowing the Athenians to be impetuous in onset but incapable 
of endurance, ordered his soldiers to keen on the defensive till the 
strength of their adversaries was exhaustea. At one point so furious 
an attack was made by Stratocles, that the Macedonian line gave way ; 
Stratocles drove before him the retreating phalangites, erring — " Let 
us chase them to Macedon ;" but pressmg on too hastily, he threw 
his own troops into disorder ; when Philip directed a timely charge 
which put them to the rout. On the other wing Alexander, supported 
by the ablest of his father's generals, was opposed to the Thebans, 
and was the first to charge the hitherto mvincible Sacred band. 
The contest was bloody, and for a long time doubtful. Alexander 
made extraordinarv efforts to prove himself worthy of the post as- 
signed to him. The Thebans, after obstinately disputing every inch 
oiground, yielded at last to the superior streii^h of their opponents. 
As soon as they had given way, Philip, determined not to be outdone 
by his son, led his phalanx in person against the Athenian line, and de- 
cided the victory. A fearful slaughter was made of the allied army, now 
broken on all sides. Of the total loss of the Thebans we have no 
account. Their generid Theagenes was slain ;3 and the three hundred 
of the Sacred band fell side by side, perishing to a man. Of the 
Athenians there fell more than a thousand, and two thousand were 

(1) Fltttanfh, Vit. Phoeion, 16. 

(2) MachiacB teptokchea him for this ; snd also for his tabering at the Delpfhisn 
oracle, whiclt they had proposed to consult, and saying that the priestess philippised. 
(Contr. Ctesiph. 72.) Ov irepi roCtwv 'Afietvtadnv fi^ irpodXevev elXafieicr^at Kal 
ir^/iiretv etr AeX^ovr iwtpti<rofxevow tbv $e6v <iri xph wpdrretv, AinftotrSevti^ 6i iivriXeye 
StXiwwiCeiv T^v HvOiav j^iaK«»»t iiwai6evrot &v Kai diiroXawav icai kfiiriit\dix€vo9 rrff 
oidofiivriv ifdt* (tfxSv aimf ifovo-tar ; od t6 TcXevratov £i$vrt»¥ Kai itKaWiepfjrav ^vtmv 
Tfiv lepAv If^eu^c roitt arpartArav inl rbw icpihvi^o¥ xivivvov ; Conf. Cicero, De 
Divinat. ii. 57. 

(3) Dinarchus, seemingly without oaase, denounces him as a traitor : "hvBpttwot 
iu-rvxh Kal dupoiioKov. (Contr. Demostli. 99.) Timoclea, who after the capture 9f 
Thebes pushed the Thracian soldier into the well, was his sister. (Plutaieh, Vit. 
Alexand. 12. Folysnus, Stisteg. yiii. 40.) 
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taken prisoners. Demosthenes, who had foof^t in the ranks^ 
escaped with the fugitives to Athens. In one short day all his loftj 
hopes had been overthrown : all his toils and labours for the safelr 
of nis country and the independence of Greece had been rendered 
fruitless.^ — " Hie dies universe 6r»ciiB et gloriam dommationis et 
vetustbsimam libertatem finivit." > 

The news of this dreadful calamity was speedily brought to Athens. 
It is said to have killed Isocrates, who at the age of ninety-eight was 
in the full possession of his health and faculties, but now abstained 
from food, heart-broken at the sad tidings of his country's defeat.' 
The (general grief and terror may well be imagined : but they are 
described to us by an eye-witness> It was uncertain for the moment, 
how many of the citizens had been slain or captured. Almost a}l 
capable of bearing arms, between the ages of' twenty and fifty, had 
been sent out : and the hopes of defenoing Athens seemed to rest 
upon those who were past the age of active service. Women were 
seen standinf^ at their doors in an agony of distress, asking every one 
that passed if their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers were alive. 
Old and infirm men were walking about the streets with their mantles 
doubled up, as if girding themselves to perform the duties of the 
youn^. As the fugitives successively flocked in, the real extent of 
the disaster was ascertained, and the people, rallying from their first 
dismay, hastened to meet as became them the distressing exigency of 
the hour. It was no longer possible to act in cooperation with the 
Thebans ; each of the allied cities was thrown entirely upon its own 
resources: and it was uncertain against which of them the conqueror 
would first advance. It was necessary to put Athens in a condition 
to sustain a siege, and that without any delay. Eesolutions for that 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 86. Pausanias, ix. 40. Plutarch, Vit. Alexand. 7; Vit. 
Pelopid. 18. Demosthenes, De Coron. 814. Demades, Fragment. 179. Polyeniu, 
Strateg. iv. 2, s. 2, and s. 7. What is told in this book of Stratocles, is attributed to 
Theagenes in viH. 40. That Demosthenes was accused of cowardice in the field, mt 
having shamefully deserted his post and thrown away his shield, is well known. 
(See Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 91. ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. 74, 76, 89.) But, as 
Grote observes, the continued confidence and respect shown to him by his country- 
men prove that they did not credit these charges. It seems that he only shared m 
the general flight of the army. A story is told in the Lives' of the Ten Orators, 
p. 845 —that, as he was running away, his cloak was caught by a bramble, and he, 
thinking the pursuers were behind him, cried Zieyptt, " Take me alive! " This looks 
very like an invention of his enemies. 

(2) Justin, ix. 8. Compare Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 154. "A/xa f&p oZroi tc to* 
fiiov txer*i\\a(av Kai ri rnt 'EXKdiot etff 6ov\eiav nereireae' awtra^n tap Totr imrnuf 
fftifuifftv h Twv SLXXmi* 'EXX^vuv iXevOepia. 

(3) Pausanias, i. 18. Up6v rhv uyjeXiav rnv iv Xatpavei^ fJ^oxw uX^^aar irtXtortivw 
k0t\ovrris. Kilton refers to it in one of his sonnets : — 

As that dishonest victory 
At Chseronea, fatal to liberty. 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 

The tact however has been contested. See Mitford's disquitition at the end of leo- 
tion 6, ch. 42, vol. iv. of his History of Greece. 

(4) Lycurgus, Contr. Leocrat. 149, 152, 158. 
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purpose, framed cHefiy by Hyperides and Demosthenes, were imme- 
diately passed in full assembly, ordering (among other things) that 
the women and children shoula be broaght in from the country ; that 
the generals should be empowered to require for garrison duty the ser- 
vices of all residents in Athens, whether citizens or foreigners ; that 
the members of the council should go down in arms to the Piraeus^ 
and execute what measures they thought best for its security ; that 
slaves bearing arms for the commonwealth should be emanci])ated, 
aliens be made citizens, and the disfranchised restored to their rights. 
Energetic measures were taken for the restoring and strengthening 
the fortifications. Men of every age lent a helping hand for the na- 
tional defence. The country (says Lycurgus) contributed her trees, 
the dead their sepulchres, the temples their arms. Patriotic citizens 
came forward with large donations of money for the public service, 
Demosthenes himself contributing liberally towards the repair of the 
walls, which he had been appointed to superintend. It was further 
deemed exnedient to solicit aid from some of the nearest friendly 
states. Embassies were sent to Trcezen and Epidaurus : and subsidies 
were collected from some of the neaiest islands. Demosthenes, who 
was sent on one of these expeditions, is reproached for it by iBschines 
and Dinarchus, as if he had deserted his country for fear of the 
enemy. We learn from Dinarchus however, that Demosthenes was 
hj a decree of the people appointed envo^, and it appears that at this 
time, notwithstanding the unfortunate issue of his counsels, he con- 
tinued to enjoy the confidence of the Athenians; for not only did they 
pass divers decrees which he had moved for the public safety, but 
they appointed him to hold the office of a commissioner of grain, and 
afterwards conferred upon him a still higher proof of their esteem, by 
selecting him to speak the funeral oration in honour of their fellow- 
citizens who had fallen in battle. Eurther, when his adversaries, 
thinking their position strengthened by the peace, assailed Demo- 
sthenes with indictments and other legal proceedings, he obtained a 
triumphant acquittal upon all.* 

To the general zeal displayed by the citizens of Athens a few dis- 
graceful exceptions are recorded. There were men who left or 
attempted to leave the city, in order to secure themselves and their 
families : and the example was considered so dangerous, that a special 
decree was passed, making it treasonable to desert the country in 
such a way. One man who had embarked for Samos was appre- 
hended by the Council of Areopa^s, and oh. the same day sentenced 
to death. Autolycus, an Areopagite, was condemned for having sent 
away his wife and children, though he himself remained in Athens. 
But the most remarkable case is that of Leocrates; who, as soon as 
* he had heard that the battle was lost, sailed away clandestinely with 

(1) Lyctirgut, Contr. Leoerat. 149,153. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 100. JEschinef, 
Contr. Ctcsiph. 76. Demosthenes, De Coron. 267, 285, 309, 810, 320, 321, '829. 
Plutarch, Vit. Dec. Orat. 846. 
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alibis family and moyeable effects to Khodes, where be reported that 
Atiiens was taken, that Pirseus was besie^d, and be was tbe only 
person who had escaped. The Khodians, believing his story, sent out 
cruisers to commit piracy in tbe ^g»an ; and the merchants in the 
harbour unshipped toe com and other goods which they were about 
to export to Atnens. When the real truth became known, Leocrates 
q[uitted Bhodes, and came to live at Mefara, contriving by means of 
bis fHends to sell what property he had left at Athens. After the 
lapse of seven years he returned to his country, and was impeached 
by Lycurgus in the manner ahready mentioned.* 

Wnile we admire the spirit with which the people of Athens bore 
up against their misfortunes, and the generous support which th^ 
gave to Demosthenes in the hour of ms humiliation, one is sorry 
to find an act of the Athenian public recorded, which it is impossible 
to view with the same approving eye. Lysicles, who had oommimded 
tHe army at Cbseronea, was on tne accusation of Lycurgus brought to 
trial, condemned, and executed, apparently for no other reason than 
because he had lost tbe battle. Mtford conceives it to have been a 
bold stroke of the war party, who, knowing that popular vengeance 
would demand a victim, resolved to sacrifice Lysicles to secure their 
own safety.^ Thirlwall seems to think, that the character of Lycurgus 
the prosecutor affords some proof of the justness of the sentence.' 
The extract from his speech, preserved to us by Diodorus, exhibits 
the Spartan-like severity of the speaker's character, but indicates no 
special ground of cowardice or misconduct, distinguishing the case of 
Lysicles from that of his colleagues or any other unfortunate generals, 
ffis words are these:* — ** You, Lysicles, were the commander: a 
thousand citizens have fallen ; two thousand have been made ci^tive ; 
a trophy has been raised against Athens : and the whole of Greece is 
in servitude. When sdl this has taken place under your conduct and 
command, dare you to live, and to behold the light of the sun^ and 
to make your appearance in the market-place : you that are a monu- 
ment of shame and disgrace to your country P " 

Whether the Athenians with all their preparations could have 
successfully defended themselves against Philip's army, had he ad- 
vanced to besiege Athens, was not put to the trial. Philip adopted 
such prudent and conciliatory measures, that they were tempted to 
abandon the hi^h ground of resistance to Macedonian power, and to 
accept terms of peace which he prescribed. It is said that in the first 
moment of victory Philip gave way to feelings of indecent triumph, 
and insulted over his fallen enemies. Having drunk to excess at the 
banquet, he walked over the field of battle, and san^f in iambic verse 
the prefatory words of Demosthenes' decree, stampmg with lus feet 

(1) Lycnivus, Contr. Leoent. 149, IM. AachioM, [Gontr. CCet^ 10. ilnte, 
p. 920. 
(£) Mitfiard, Hittoiy of Greece, yol. ir. c. 42, i. 5. 
(8) ThirlwaU, Histoxy of Oxeeoe, vL 7S. (4) Diodonis, xvi. S8. 
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and dancing to the cadence^ Visiting the Athenian prisoners, he 
derided their misfortunes, and was rebuked by Demades in the manner 
already related.* These were but the intemperate sallies of the moment. 
It is said however, that he at first refused tne Athenians the customary 

Sermission to bnry their dead, which they had sent a herald to 
emand. His object in so doing perhaps was, to prevent their open- 
ing any communication with the Thebans : and he may for prudential 
reasons have assumed an appearance of rigoor, which he never meant 
really to exercise. Certain it is, he very quickly decided upon adopt- 
ing lenient measures towards the Athenians. He entered into confi- 
dential discourse with Demades, who must have been already known 
to him as an opponent of Demosthenes and the war party at Athens; 
and whom he found to be a man of agreeable manners, and likely to 
be a useful instrument to serve his present purposes. The orator 
doubtless exerted his powers of persuasion to recommend a mild and 
pacific policy : and a careful reflection upon his position and prospects 
convinced Philip, that it was wiser to conciliate the Athemans thaa 
to drive them to de^eration.^ He therefoce intimated his willing- 
ness to restore the Athenian prisoners without ransom: he burned 
the bodies of the slain, and sent a deputation carrying their bones to 
Athens. It was headed by his son Alexander »id Antipater, who 
communicated the terms upon which he was willing to treat for 
peace. These, though not h<niourable, were much better than the 
Athenians had expected, and they were favourably received by the 
people : the war party could not venture under existing circumstances 

(1) Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. 20— 

An^iocBevrtv /i^ny^ocBivovi Tlatavtein rod' e7irev. 
In the Life of Pelopidas (1 8) he is represented to have expressed bis admiration of the 
Sacred band, whose bodies he saw on the field. 

(2) Ante, p. S17. It may be thought that Demades, who is said to have been long 
before this engaged in the cause of Philip, would not have ventured to use such 
freedom with him. Demades however was a strange compound. It is certain that 
he was a man of consummate assurance ; and it is not at all unlikely that he may hare 
taken this way of introducing himself to Philip. The positive testimony of Diodorus 
is not lightly to be rejected ; for, with all his faults of omission and negligence, he is 
too honest to record anythijig destitute of authority. The accounts of Philip's con- 
duct given by Diodorus and Plutarch are seemingly indeed at variance with those of 
other writers. Justin says, (ix.4) — "Hujus victoriae callide dissimulata Isetitia est. 
Denique non solita sacra Philippus Ulft die fecit : non in convivio risit : non ludos 
inter epulas adhibuit ; non coronas aut ungnenta sumpsit ; et, quantum in illo fttit, 
ita vioit ut victorem nemo sentiret." Compare ^lian, Var. Hist. viii. 15. The dif^ 
ferent statements are perhaps not irreconcilable. Philip assumed a grave and 
tevere deportment; but it gave way on one or two occasions to a fit of intemperance. 
What is more likely t 

(3) Philip's title io the praise, which Polybius bestows upon him fbr his lenity to 
Athens, is upon good grounds disputed both by Thirlwall and Grote. The former 
observes, that after his severity to Thebes he had the fess reason to dread the hos- 
tility of Athens ; that it was by no means certain that he could have made himself 
master of the city and Piraeus ; the danger of a faUur^, and even the mconvenienoe 
of delay, was greater than the advantage to be reaped ftom it ; he had more brilliant 
objects in view : time was precious to him, and it would have been wantonly to 
tempt his fortune, if by too grasping a policy he had naaed lumccessary hindraacea 
to his designs. (History of Greece, vL 74.) 
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to advise a prolonged resistanoe. Deniades, who had been sent home 
for this very purpose, framed a treaty of peace, which he carried in 
the assembly without any opposition : by the terms of which the 
Atheniaus renounced all theur pretensions to naval sovereignty, and all 
their dominions in the ^g»an sea, except Lemnos, Lnbrus, and 
Samos. Yirtually, though not in words, they acknowledged Philip as 
the head of the Hellenic community. In exchange for these conces- 
sions, they obtained peace and present security, and a return of their 
prisoners; likewise the city of Oropus, which was transfeiTcd to 
them from the Thebans, but to recover which in such a way was 
more of a disgrace than an advantage. Votes of honour to Philip 
were passed in the assembly on the motion of Demades ; who now, ' 
toffether with the other members of his party, began to regain credit 
and influence in Athens, ^schines boasted that he was on terms 
of friendship with the king of Macedon, and went on an embassy 
to his camp. Submission and subserviency were the order of the 
day.^ 

While Philip was carrying on peaceful negotiation with Athens, he 
was taking measures of a very different character against the Thebans. 
Towards them his conduct was as harsh as it was lenient to their 
allies. He not only exacted ransom for their prisoners, but made 
them pay a price for the burial of their dead. Yet this was nothing 
in comparison with what followed. Verv shortly after the battle, he 
contrived to make himself master of Theoes itself. Whether he took 
it by surprise, or whether it was surrendered to him by the philip- 
pising party or otherwise, we are not informed. There are no Theban 
writers to give us any historical particulars about their countrymen. 
It may be presumed that Philip lost no time in following up his 
victory; and the severe loss wnich the Thebans had sustained at 
Chaeronea must have materially impaired both their courage and their 
means for defence. Philip, having got possession of the city, treated 
it as the Spartans had done forty-fovir years before, subjecting it to 
all the rigours of military occupation. A Macedonian garrison was 
placed in the Cadmea. As a further check upon insurrection, Orcho- 
menus and Platsea were reestablished, and nlled with a population 
hostile to Thebes. All the Boeotian towns were declared inaependent. 
Some of the principal Theban statesmen were put to death by Philip's 
order; others were banished; their property was seized for his use. 
He recalled a large number of exiles, three hundred of whom he 
formed into a council, invested with summary powers, both executive 
and judicial One of their first acts was, to bring their political 
enemies to trial for having sentenced them to exile. The accused 
doried in their crime, and courted the vengeance that was prepared 
for them. This was but a foretaste of what the unhappy Thebans 

(1) Diodorus, xvL 87; xviii. 56. Demades, Fragment. 179. Demosthenes, Dt 
Cozon. 819, 320, 321, 352. Plutarch, Vit. Decern Orat.^ 849. Pausanias, 1. 25. 
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vFere to suffer under an oligarchy devoted to the conqueror £uid 
upheld by his troops. Three years of domestic and forei^ oppres- 
sion drove them into a new war, which ended in the extirpation of 
Thebes.^ 



APPENDIX X. 
WHETHER CTESIPHON BROKE THE LAW. 

The two special grounds upon which iEschines contended that 

Ctesiphon had violated the law, were, 

First, because he had proposed to crown Demosthenes, before hfe 

had rendered an account of his official administration, Demosthenes 

having been a conservator of walls, and a treasurer of the Theoric 

fund : 

Secondly, because he had proposed to publish the coronation in 

the theatre at the Dionysian festival, at the performance of the new 

tragedies. 

In support of the first proposition, -ffischines* cites a law which 

expressly forbade the bestowing of a crown upon any magistrate or 
official personage who had still his account to render. Anticipating 
an objection, that the offices held by Demosthenes were not magis- 
tracies, such as the law applied to, but rather inferior agencies or 
employments,* he shows that by the law of Athens all offices to which 
the people elected were to be deemed of a magisterial character, and 
that ail superintendents of public works, and all persons who were 
entrusted with any of the public money for more than thirty days, 
or who held a legal jurisdiction, were to be considered as holding 
stich offices, and were subject to the usual scrutiny < before they 
entered upon their duties. A conservator of walls was clearly a 
superintendent of public works ; and he also presided in a court of 
judicature. Demosthenes had been appointed to that office by the 
Pandionian tribe in pursuance of a decree of the people, and had had 
the disbursement of ten talents of the public money. He had been 
elected treasurer of the Theoric fund by the people in general assem- 
bly. It made no difference, whether or not he had expended any of 
his own money gratuitously. He was liable to render an account in 
one or both of the aforesaid characters, even though none of the 

(1) Diodorus, xvi. 37 ; xvii. 8, 9, &c. Justin, ix. 4. Dinarchus, Contr. Demosth. 
92. Pausanias, iv. 27; ix. 1 and 6. Arrian, Anab. i 7. 

(2) For this part of the argument, see ^schines, Contr. Ctesiph. pp. 55—58. 

(3) 'EwtjutXcioi, iiaKoviat, wpaffitLreiai, eommUaiona, agenciea, employtnentSf are 
disthiguished from dpxait magiaterial offices. See Schomann, De Comitiis, 308, &c. 

(4) JloKifxavia. 
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poUio monifis bad passed throa^h his hands. It was a piinoiple of 
the democracy, that no magistenal functionary should be irresponsible. 

He then proceeds to the second point,^ and produces a law, enacting 
that, if the council bestowed a crown upon any citizen, it should be 
proclaimed in the council-chamber, if the people, in the assembly, but 
not in any other place ; the object of which law he declares to have 
been, that honours of this kind, which concerned the commonwealth 
and its members only, should not be ostentatiously displayed before 
foreijgners. Gtesiphon had infringed this statute, for the purpose of 
' making an idle parade of his friend's honours at the Dionysian festiTal, 
when a lar^e number of the Greeks were present. 

Upon tms part of the case he anticipates the answer which we 
find to have been actually made — ^viz. that there was a law which 
permitted crowns to be proclaimed in the theatre, if the people 
authorized it by their decree. That law, says iSschines, is not incon- 
sistent with the one upon which I rely: nor indeed can there be two 
inconsistent laws : but it relates to an entirely different matter. A 
bad practice had sprung up ; that men, who possessed influence in 
foreign states, got crowns presented to them by those states, and 
then nad them proclaimed in the theatre at home. To put a stop to 
such an objectionable custom, a statute was passed, making it un- 
lawful for crowns given by foreign states to be proclaimed in the 
theatse, except under a special resolution of the Athenian people. 
The %w which Gtesiphon violated, which defined the places where 
crowns were to be proclaimed, applied to those which were given at 
home. 

To these arguments Demosthenes makes but a short reply.' He 
does not at all dispute his general accountability in respect of the 
offices which he had held. . He denies however that he was account- 
able to the state for what he had expended out of his private purse ; 
and he contends that the crown was bestowed upon him, not for the 
acts of which he had an account to render, but for his gifts, which 
were not the subject of account. With respect to the place of pro- 
clamation, he adduces a law (as iBschines had expected) seemingly 
at variance with that on which theprosecution was founded, and not 
admitting the construction which iSschines had put upon it. He cen- 
sures jEschines for misrepresenting the object of the lawgiver in fi^iTig 
the place of proclamation, and not seeing that the proclamation was 
for the benefit of those who conferred, not those who received the 
honour. He refers also to a variety of cases, in which decrees similar 
to that of Gtesiphon, and under similar circumstances, had been passed 
in favour of otner men. 

With regard to the contradictory laws, we have not sufficient data 
to form an opinion. Each of the orators accuses the other of garbling 
the law which he cites : and we have not the whole of the statutes 

(1) iEschinef, Contr. Ctesiph. 58—60. (2) See ante, pp. 4ft— 41. 
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before us, to enable us to see which is right. But the defence which 
Demosthenes sets np as to the time of crowning we have little diffi- 
culty in pronouncing to be sophistical. The law which enacted, that 
no public functionary who had not passed his audit should be crowned, 
meant that the honour should not be conferred either for offici^il ser- 
vices or on any other account. Besides, the crown giyen by Ctesiphoa 
to Pemosthenes actually purported to be a requital oi his omcial 
services: for those donations to the public, which were specially 
commended, related to the business of his administration. In any 
point of view therefore Ctesiphon had by his decree violated the 
letter of the Athenian law : but it is clear ako, that he viol^ed the 
spirit of it. For a magistirate might be very liberal in donations to 
the public, and yet might in some way or other grossly abuse his 
trust : he might be generous with the one hand, and squander the 
public money with the other. At his official audit the wnole of his 
administration would be inquired into : and he would be liable to 
punishment, if in any particular he had seriously neglected his duty. 
But by commending him for one part of his oonduet, while the other 
was kept out of view, the merits of the case were unfairly prejudged 
before it came to the auditors. And this is the very abuse of wmch 
JQschines complains : crafty orators got premature votes of honours 
for their frienas, to screen them from charges for official misconduct^ 

The precedents cited by Demosthenes prove no more than what 
^schines admitted; that the law had often been broken before} not 
that it ought to be broken, or was not still in force.. If any weight 
were attached to them, it concerned the penalty rather than the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty. 

Had jfischines confined himself to these two questions upon the 
laws, it appears undeniable, that the verdict ought to have oeen in 
bis favour. But this did not satisfy him. He wished to cast re- 

E roach upon the character and politics of Demosthenes ; and therefore 
e introduced the third charge, which raised the issue, whether 
pemosthenes had deserved well of his country. By mixing the three 
issues together, he thought to ensure success in the cause ; and he 
expected that a verdict against Ctesiphon, on whatever ground ob- 
tained, would be a triumph over Demosthenes, and would have the 
effect of disgracing him and his party in the eyes of all the Greeks. 
Hereupon arises a question— -whether iBschines should have been 

(1) iEschines, Contr. Ctesiph. 55. 'Ev ^ap rots SfivpoaBtv xpovots &pxovt^ rivet 
Tott fieyiarat apx&t Kai ras vpocodovt dtoiKovvrett Kai dapodoKOvmei wepi 'iKaara 
TOVTMVf vpoaKafifidvovTCt roit^te £k tov fiovXevrrtpiov ptiropav Kai row iK rov 
irifiov voppa&ev vpoxareXafifiavov ras ei/Oova? iaraivott Kai KupwYfiao-iv, iiurr kv 
Toif eifOvvait rwv apx&v clr rifv fxeyiarnv fiev dvopiav d^tiKveiaBai roi/v Karmopow, 



Ttw dfffxov "Xfivtry trre^avtpt 6 ti aurAy dvrip /xiKpiv ^irto-xwv e^eiTiv iK rov diKair- 
Tttpiov K\oirnv evcKa rav eiiBvvas A^XriKwv' ware hvayKaCovro rijv y^n^ov <p4p€tv oi 
itKoarai oi wtpi rov wapotnot diiKfffiarot dKK* inip Ti}« al<rx«'»'»lf tow dijfxov. 
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allowed to sncoeed in his manoeuvre, and obtain snch an indirect 
triumph over his rival. Not that Demosthenes ever raised such 
a point for the consideration of his judges— he was too old an orator 
to admit ihst any part of his case was weak. It is a point however 
which the Athenians who decided the cause ought to have considered, 
and perhaps did consider — ^a cfuestion of ethical jurisprudence, upon 
whicn the merits of their decision very much depend. The reader will 
be better able to form his opinion upon this and otlier parts of the 
subject, after seeing in what light thej are presented by the always 
just and clear-sighted Thirlwall : ^ 

''^schines had indicted Ctesiphon as having broken the law in 
three points : first, because it was illegal to crown a magistrate before 
he had rendered an account of his office : next, because it was for- 
bidden to proclaim such an honour, when bestowed by the people, in 
any other place than the assembly-ground in the Fnvx, but particu- 
larly to proclaim it, as Ctesiphon had proposed : and lastly, oecause 
the reason assigned in the decree, so far as related to the public con- 
duct of Demosthenes, was false, inasmuch as he had not deserved 
any reward. Among these points there was one, on which it seems 
clear tliat the charge of illegality was well grounded. Though the 
superintendence of the repairs was probably not a magistracy in the 
eye of the law, which indeed forbade anyone to hold two at once, the 
treasurership of the Theoric fund certainly was one, and one to which 
the law, which forbade the crowning of a magistrate still accountable, 
applied with peculiar force. As to the mode of the proclamation, it 
seems doubtful, whether the law on which the prosecution rested 
had not been modified by another, which declared that proclamation 
might be made, as Ctesiphon proposed, if the people should so decree ; 
though iSschines speciously contended, that this exception was only 
meant to relate to crowns bestowed on citizens, not by the people, 
but by foreign states. But the third point, the truth or falsenooa of 
the reason a&eged in the decree, was that on which, according to the 
manifest sense of both the parties, of the court, and of all present 
at the trial, the case really turned. The question at issue was in 
substance, whether Demosthenes had been a good or a bad citizen. 
It was on this account that the court was thronged by an extraordi- 
nary conflux of spectators, both citii^ens and strangers. H^nce the 
prosecutor, after a short discussion of the dry legal ar^ments, enters, 
as on his main subject, into a full review of the putslic and private 
life of Demosthenes: and Demosthenes, whose interest it was to 
divert attention from the points of law, which were not his strong 
ground, can scarcely find room for them in his defence of his own 
policy and proceedings, which, with bitter attacks on his adversary, . 
occupies almost the whole of his speech. 

"The spirit displayed by the' tribunal, which decided in favour of ' 

(I) History of Gxeece, vol. viL 18S. 
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Demosthenes on such grounds as he alleged, is at least as noble as 
that of the B^man senate and people, when thej went out to meet 
and thank the Consul on his return from CannsB. But the case may 
seem to exhibit the Athenian administration of justice in a mu^h less 
favourable light. On one point at least it is clear that Ctesiphon's 
decree was contrary to law. The attempt made by Demosthenes to 
prove that the law, which forbade an accountable magistrate to be 
crowned, did not apply to his case, only shows the extreme looseness 
of legal reasoning Which was tolerated in Athenian courts. It seems 
indeed to have been admitted, that there had been numerous prece- 
dents for whatever was illegal in the decree as to the circumstances 
of time and place. But this only proves the laxity which prevailed 
in the observance of the laws. It appears that, according to that 
theory of the constitution, which had been universally approved and 
acted on in the pufest times, immediately after the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants, the court which tried the author of a decree denounced 
as illegal was bound to compare it with the letter of the law, and to 
give judgment on the simple question of their strict agreement. But 
it is evident that the courts had afterwards assumed greater freedom ; 
and it is not at all^ certain that this was repugnant, either to the 
spirit of the constitution, or to the practice of preceding ages, with 
the single exception of the short period in which the restoration of 
the democracy awakened extraordinary jealousy for the maintenance 
of the laws. The will of the people, declared in a decree, had been 
subjected to the revision of a tribunal which might be expected to 
possess superior means of information, to secure the people itself 
against the pernicious consequences of temporary measures into 
wnich it might be surprised. This seems to nave been the generd 
object, to which all others were subordinate ; and for this purpose it 
might be necessary that in such cases the courts should be invested 
with an ample discretion, and should not be required to adhere to the 
letter of the laws, so as themselves to commit wrong, or to injure 
the commonwealth. The form of the proceedings was such, that a 
verdict against Ctesiphon must have been interpreted as a condemna- 
tion of Demosthenes : and it was the deliberate will, and the highest 
interest of the people, to show that it still honoured the man who 
had not despaired of the commonwealth. It would have been better 
that the prosecutor should not have been able so to embroil the 
question : but where he did so, it was desirable that the court should 
have the power to decide on what it deemed the most important 
point." 
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